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PART  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  NATURE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 


On  October  26,  1932,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ded- 
icated a statue  in  bronze  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Sr.  Senator 
David  I . Walsh  began  his  memorial  oration  for  that  occasion 
with  words  that  were  particularly  appropriate  for  a contro- 


versial public  man  who  had  also  been  a prominent  historian: 


Each  generation  of  mankind  would  fain  bear 
testimony  and  leave  to  posterity  some  memorial 
to  inform  those  who  follow  why  they  mourn  the 
passing  of  their  conspicuous  leaders,  and  in 
the  hope  that  the  erasing  finger  of  time  may 
spare  their  service  to  be  known  and  understood 
by  future  generations 


Lodge  expressed  this  same  sentiment  himself  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Woodrow  Wilson: 


At  this  moment,  of  course,  there  is  a great 
outburst  from  the  people  who  admired  him,  and 
this  is, all  as  it  should  be  and  very  natural, 
but  he  will  now  pass  into  the  keeping  of  history, 
and  there  ...  he  will  be  justly  judged. 

Professor  John  A.  Garraty,  the  only  definitive  biographer  of 

Lodge,  closes  his  book  with  the  suggestion  that  this  senti- 
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ment  might  have  been  Lodge's  request  regarding  his  own  life; 


^Massachusetts  Executive  Department,  A Memorial  to 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Boston:  Jordan  and  More  Press,  1932, 

p.  31. 
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Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  W.  Sturgis  Bigelow,  February  5, 
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the  work  of  his  last  years  was  a great  effort  to  keep  the 
record  straight  so  that  judgment  might  indeed  be  "just." 
Garraty's  closing,  however,  seems  inconsistent  with  his  in- 
troduction to  the  biography,  in  which  he  portrays  Lodge  as 
one  of  those  "controversial  figures"  who  is  unable  to  dis- 
card his  "stern  partisan  mask"  outside  the  halls  of  Congress. 
In  trying  to  characterize  Lodge,  Garraty  also  captures  the 
great  difficulty  in  studying  such  a man; 

A man  of  this  type  is  interesting  to  write 
about,  but  anyone  who  attempts  the  biography 
of  such  a man  faces  the  danger  of  being  swamped 
by  the  qualities  that  made  him  controversial  in 
his  own  day.  If  this  happens  the  result  is 
partisanship  — and  more  controversy."^ 

In  death,  as  in  life.  Lodge's  personal  and  political  activi- 
ties have  been  viewed  and  described  with  partisanship  and 
controversy.  Even  Garraty's  admirable  attempt  to  write  with 
objectivity  often  simply  presents  both  sides  of  controver- 
sies or  supports  a position  that  is  subject  to  refutation  by 
counter-evidence  of  equal  weight. 

If  such  controversy  produces  difficulty  for  the  his- 
torian, the  difficulty  is  compounded  for  the  rhetorical 
critic.  Working  with  the  body  of  materials  pertaining  to 
Lodge,  the  rhetorician  finds  himself  continually  dealing 
with  partisan  issues  and  polarized  audiences.  He  has  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  -describe  audience  set  relatively 

1924,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  MSS,  Massachusetts  Historical  Associ- 
ation, Boston.  Also  see  John  A.  Garraty,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge; 

A Biography  (New  York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1953),  p.  424. 

“^Garraty,  Lodge , p.  vix. 
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easily,  and  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  influence  of  rhetoric  and  that  of  the  rhetor. 

This  study  will  not  resolve  any  controversies  about  the 
activities  or  personality  of  its  subject.  It  will  produce 
some  conclusions  about  the  persuasiveness  of  one  of  the  most 
influential  political  figures  in  the  era  when  the  United 
States  was  becoming  a world  power. 

The  figure  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  uniquely  subject 
to  analysis  by  rhetorical  investigation  for  several  reasons. 
First,  his  partisan  character  made  him  more  likely  to  depend 
upon  public  persuasion  instead  of  personal  influence  as  a 
political  power  base.  Second,  Lodge's  audience  adaptation 
problems  were  often  acute, and  audience  polarities  may  be 
easily  described.  Third,  his  real  ethos  and  that  described 
by  his  critics  present  key  contradictions  in  his  character. 
Fourth,  logical  and  emotional  proofs  are  readily  separable 
in  his  speeches;  in  a number  of  instances  the  separate  in- 
fluences of  the  two  may  be  described  and  measured.  Fifth, 
Lodge  and  his  friends  were  continually  concerned  with  the 
content,  structure,  and  impact  of  speeches;  such  a society 
is  likely  to  be,  and  was,  realistically  critical  of  its  own 
rhetoric.  Sixth,  Lodge's  extant  speech  manuscripts  are  re- 
markably accurate  records  of  what  he  actually  said.  Seventh, 
Lodge's  speeches  provide  examples  of  the  oratory  of  a speaker 
trained  in  public  address  and  learned  in  classical  rhetorical 
theory;  he  was,  also,  a rhetorical  critic  of  the  speech 
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models  of  history.  Finally,  the  tools  of  rhetorical  criti- 
cism, impartial  in  a different  way  than  those  of  biographer 
and  historian,  should  provide  some  insights  into  the  man  and 
his  influence. 

Lodge  the  Man 

Most  opinions  of  the  personality  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  are  dominated  by  opinions  of  his  activities  in  the 
debates  over  the  League  of  Nations.  Where  this  domination 
has  been  challenged  by  further  study  the  result  is  contro- 
versy. Garraty  remarked  in  an  article  in  American  Heritage 

4 

that  Lodge  was  "often  wrong  but  never  evil."  Others  have 
not  been  so  kind.  Karl  Schriftgeisser  wrote  an  extremely 
antipathetic  biography.^  Those  who  favored  ratification  of 
the  League  have  universally  condemned  the  Lodge  personality; 
Alan  Cranston^  and  Thomas  A.  Bailey^  are  examples  of  this 
group.  Commentators  who  wdre  Lodge's  contemporaries,  like 

8 Q 

Clxnton  W.  Gilbert  and  Edward  G.  Lowry, ^ condemned  the 

^John  A.  Garraty,  "Spoiled  Child  of  American  Poli- 
tics," American  Heritage.  VI,  No.  5 (August,  1955),  59. 

^Karl  Schriftgeisser,  The  Gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts: Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Boston;  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 

1944) . 

r 

”Alan  Cranston,  The  Killing  of  the  Peace  (New  York; 
The  Viking  Press,  1945)  . 

7 

Thomas  A.  Bailey,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Great  Be- 
trayal (New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1945)  . 

Q 

Clinton  W.  Gilbert,  The  Mirrors  of  Washington  (New 
York;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1921),  pp.  180-90. 

^Edward  G.  Lowry,  Washington  Close-Ups  (New  York; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1921),  pp.  180-90. 
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Senator  with  great  sarcasm.  Some  attacked  his  personality; 
seme,  the  society  from  which  he  sprang;  some,  more  honestly, 
his  activities  in  the  League  debates.  No  one  attacked  his 
sincere  motives,  perhaps  because  no  one  knew  them.  More 
significantly,  no  one  attacked  his  argument,  and  that  rhe- 
torical element  was  plainly  exposed  to  the  eye  and  ear  of 
every  opponent  and  critic.  Almost  all  antipathetic  writers 
hinge  their  opinions  of  Lodge  on  their  opinions  of  the  League 
or  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

On  the  other  hand.  Lodge's  friends  have  risen  to  his 
defense  at  every  instance.  Bishop  William  A.  Lawrence  wrote 
a friendly  biography  shortly  after  Lodge's  death. Sir 
Cecil  Spring- Rice,  the  British  diplomat,  was  an  ardent 
League  advocate;  nevertheless,  he  defended  Lodge,  the  some- 
time  Anglophobe,  against  popular  condemnation.  Even  John 
Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi,  who  was  almost  as  highly 
educated  as  Lodge  and  equally  astute,  and  who  had  grown  to 
hate  the  man  he  labeled  the  "murderer  of  Woodrow  Wilson," 
was  willing  to  admit  after  Lodge's  death  that  the  bulk  of 


^^Strangely,  there  is  no  apparent  counter-opinion 
to  the  viewpoint  of  the  liberal  historian  writing  about 
isolationism.  All  sources  investigated  condemn  the  influ- 
ence of  isolationism,  identify  Lodge  with  it,  and,  conse- 
quently, condemn  Lodge.  For  an  example  see  Bailey  above  (fn 
7)  or  Selig  Adler,  The  Isolationist  Impulse:  Its  Twentieth 

Century  Reaction  (New  York;  The  Free  Press  — The  Macmillan 
Company,  1957) . 

^^William  A.  Lawrence,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  A Bio- 
graphical Sketch  (New  York;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1925) . 

^^Ibid.,  p.  179. 
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his  contributions  to  the  nation  "were  positive. Appar- 
ently there  were  no  neutrals  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

As  a result  of  this  bias  on  the  part  of  his  contem- 
poraries, the  extant  image  of  Lodge's  personality  is  indef- 
inite. Extreme  diversity  among  opinions  makes  them  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile.  The  key  to  Lodge's  personality  is  the 
word  partisan,"  but  it  must  be  taken  in  a larger  sense  than 
the  usual  meaning  for  such  a man.  Lodge's  personality  will 
be  carefully  described  and  its  enigmas  analyzed  in  evaluating 
his  ethos  in  Chapter  II. 

The  Speaker 

Lodge,  as  a speaker,  found  his  peer  criticism  running 
the  same  gamut  of  expression  that  identified  the  reaction  to 
him  as  an  individual.  In  fact,  only  his  closest  friends  ac- 
tually had  any  knowledge  of  the  Lodge  character  other  than 
the  public  image  that  the  speaker  possessed.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  introductory  passage,  the  significance  of  the 
speaker  will  be  described,  with  some  preliminary  remarks 
about  his  impact  on  audiences. 

Until  1871,  one  of  the  traditions  of  Harvard  College 
was  the  performance  of  the  "Mock  Parts"  exhibition,  a parody 
on  the  then  defunct  "Junior  Exhibitions."  A member  of  the 
junior  class  would  entertain  the  College  with  a diatribe 

13 

The  Jackson  Daily  News.  Jackson,  Mississippi,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1925. 
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prepared  by  a committee  and  intended  to  poke  fun  at  the  per- 
sonal quirks  of  other  junior  classmen.  In  1871  Lodge  was 
the  reader  of  the  ritual;  his  performance  was  a howling  suc- 
cess for  those  listeners  not  directly  involved.  However, 
the  viciousness  of  the  particular  performance  was  not  taken 
well  by  those  who  were  butts  of  the  jibes.  Lodge  later  de- 
scribed the  reaction  to  his  presentation: 

I soon  had  reason  to  regret  my  brief  hour  of 
triumph.  Some  of  the  men  who  were  wounded 
never  forgave  me,  and  I found  to  my  surprise 
that  I was  held  responsible  for  all  the  parts, 
which  were  the  work  of  many  hands  and  which 
had  been  approved  and  selected  by  the  entire 
committee 

Mock  Parts  was  eliminated  by  the  next  class  as  a result  of 

all  this  bitterness  and  never  revived. The  more  important 

conclusion  of  the  event  is  that  Lodge  was  the  speaker  who 

delivered  the  ritual  satire  with  the  effect  that  resulted  in 

its  demise.  Lodge's  friend.  Bishop  William  Lawrence,  who 

witnessed  the  event,  identified  the  potential  of  the  trait 

in  Lodge  that  created  this  impact:  "I  doubt  whether  Cabot 

ever  realized,  either  then  or  in  later  years,  what  effect 

a certain  quality  of  voice  in  making  his  brightest  and  most 

1 6 

penetrating  remarks  had."  Whether  he  realized  the  effect 

^^The  passage  is  from  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Early  Mem- 
ories (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913),  pp.  182-83. 

For  descriptions  of  the  ritual  see  Garraty,  Lodge , pp.  24-26; 
Lawrence,  pp.  16-17;  Robert  Grant,  Fourscore  (New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1934),  p.  90. 

^^Garraty,  Lodge , p.  26. 

^^Lawrence,  pp.  17-18. 
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of  this  quality  or  not.  Lodge  developed  the  ability  to  use 

it  as  a weapon  for  his  rhetorical  purposes.  His  Harvard 

classmates  were  early  victims  of  it,  and  before  his  death 

many  more  writhed  under  the  lash  of  the  studied  insult  that 

was  invective  even  though  impersonally  presented. 

As  Lodge  began  his  political  career,  this  difficult 

image  for  a speaker  was  compounded.  One  friend  recalled  in 

regard  to  his  first  campaign  that  "One  had  to  go  early  to 

be  sure  of  a seat  in  the  back  row  while  there  were  always 

plenty  of  seats  up  front."  Garraty  described  the  effect 

that  Lodge's  inept  delivery  had  on  audiences  who  listened  to 

his  political  speeches; 

His  metallic  voice,  rasping  "like  the  tearing 
of  a bed  sheet,"  his  repellently  cold"  manner, 
and  his  broad  Harvard  accent  as  he  appealed  to 
fellow  "Nahawnters"  for  their  votes,  were  all 
political  liabilities,  . . . 

Lodge  eventually  mastered  political  oratory,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  would  be  able  to  take  his  case,  personal 
or  political,  to  the  people  successfully.  However,  he  never 
lost  his  restrained  and  aloof  image. 

Lodge  is  a speaker  suitable  for  study  partially  be- 
cause of  the  impact  of  the  man  on  his  audiences . One  of 
those  speeches  that  will  be  investigated  in  depth  later  is 
Lodge's  answer  to  the  political  charges  of  Massachusetts' 
Democratic  Governor  Eugene  N.  Foss  and  defense  of  himself 
before  a popular  audience  during  the  campaign  of  1911.  The 

n 7 

“^'Garraty,  Lodge,  p.  61. 
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simple  business  of  choosing  an  oral  mode  of  defense  before  a 
live  audience  demonstrates  confidence  in  his  competence  with 
audiences.  Garraty's  description  of  the  occasion  will  reveal 
just  how  great  the  confidence  and  competence  were: 

The  auditorium  was  packed  and  hundreds  of 
disappointed  seat-seekers  stood  outside  in  the 
cold  winter  rain  when  Lodge  strode  across  the 
stage  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Jan- 
uary 3,  1911.  The  setting  was  a masterpiece 
of  political  showmanship.  There  was  a band  in 
the  pit,  but  save  for  a desk,  a pitcher  of 
water,  and  a flag,  the  stage  was  empty.  No 
welcoming  committee,  no  political  bigwigs,  no 
speeches  of  introduction.  Sharply  at  the  an- 
nounced hour.  Lodge  appeared  in  the  wings  and 
walked  front  and  center  unattended. 18 

That  this  is  showmanship  is  undoubted;  what  Garraty  fails  to 

point  out  is  that  it  is  exceptional  and  unique  showmanship. 

Few  men  of  any  political  hue  or  quality  of  character  and 

courage  would  face  an  emotion-charged  crowd  in  a situation 

where  the  audience  could  as  easily  be  against  as  for  them. 

Only  a man  supremely  confident  of  his  rhetorical  abilities 

would  step  into  such  a circumstance  without  first  toning 

down  the  fervor  of  the  occasion  with  a few  patriotic  pieces 

by  the  band  and  a long-winded  introduction  by  some  community 

favorite;  fewer  still  would  step  onto  such  a stage  totally 

alone.  Garraty  continues  with  a description  of  the  speaker 

upon  that  platform: 

Thin,  graying,  wrinkled  of  face,  yet  ramrod- 
straight  and  radiating  courage  and  dignity,  a 
symbol  stood  before  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 


18 


Ibid. , p.  281. 
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Whatever  his  failings  as  a legislator.  Lodge 
epitomized  certain  rare  virtues  in  a public 
man.  He  had  tremendous  respect  for  the  office 
of  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  a sense  of 
responsibility  to  maintain  the  tradition  of 
disinterested  statesmanship  in  the  manner  of 
Webster  and  Sumner.  For  better  or  for  'worse 
he  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  public  service; 
for  twenty- five  years  he  had  been  the  voice 
of  the  Bay  state  and  of  New  England  in  Wash- 
ington, upholding  the  glory  of  his  home  region 
vigilantly. 19 

Only  Lodge's  words  on  this  occasion  are  yet  needed  to  capture 
and  justify  the  speaker  as  a subject  for  critical  study  in 
rhetoric: 

I am  a Senator  of  the  United  States.  But 
I am  also  a Senator  from  Massachusetts.  . . . 

To  be  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  been  the 
pride  of  my  life.  I have  put  aside  great  of- 
fices, for  to  me  no  public  place,  except  one 
to  which  I never  aspired,  has  seemed  equal  to 
that  which  I held,  and  there  was  assuredly 
none  which  could  so  engage  my  affections.  I 
have  valued  the  high  positions  given  me  in  the 
Senate  because  they  meant  large  opportunity 
and  testified  to  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
my  associates.  But  I prize  them  most  because 
they  give  Massachusetts  the  place  that  is  her 
due  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 20 

In  eighteen  years  of  public  service.  Lodge  had  never  made  a 

speech  in  his  own  behalf;  he  would  never  make  another.  Now 

he  pleaded  his  own  case  with  a positive  persuasive  effect. 

This  effect,  in  major  part,  was  a result  of  the  speaker; 

similarly,  on  many  other  occasions,  even  though  in  less 

measurable  degree,  the  image  and  talent  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

the  speaker  would  help  achieve  his  desired  effect. 


^^Ibid. 


^^Untitled  personal  manuscript  of  the  speech.  Lodge 


papers . 
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The  Speeches 

The  speeches  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  that  currently 
exist  as  a record  of  the  man  and  his  times  are  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  and  the  need  for  this  study.  Since  he 
has  been  studied  as  a man  and  that  study  has  proven  valuable, 
all  that  is  truly  necessary  here  is  the  demonstration  that 
his  speeches  are  useful  to  study.  This  combination  of  lit- 
erary man,  historian,  and  public  advocate,  whose  speeches 
received  multiple  and  varied  reaction  among  his  peers,  pro- 
duced works  that  are  likely  subjects  for  examination  on 
three  grounds:  They  were  carefully  prepared  according  to  a 

sound  base  in  rhetorical  theory  and  practice;  they  had  great 
persuasive  influence  on  many  popular  audiences;  they  were 
speeches  whose  effects  would  influence  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

Lodge  apparently  enjoyed  speaking  and  enjoyed  realiz- 
ing effect  from  his  oratory,  whether  the  effect  was  audience 
accord  with  his  purpose  or  simply  an  appreciation  of  his 
rhetorical  artistry.  Garraty  comments  at  some  length  on  the 
"careful  preparation  of  his  political  speeches"  and  the 
thorough  learning  that  preceded  speaking  for  hours  "with 
only  a few  scribbled  notes  in  his  hand." 

In  his  literary  work.  Lodge  was  a stickler 
for  style  and  organization.  When  he  learned 
indirectly  that  a high  school  Latin  teacher  in 
Massachusetts  was  using  some  of  his  speeches 
to  illustrate  the  classical  style  of  oratory 
to  her  students  of  Cicero,  he  beamed  with 
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pride.  ...  No  wonder,  therefore,  he  looked 
askance  at  . . . trends  toward  formlessness 
in  literature . 21 

Actually,  the  Latin  teacher  first  presented  a paper  on  the 
subject  to  one  of  her  college  professors  and  he  called  it  to 
Lodge's  attention.  She  described  attempts  of  her  students 
to  analyze  comparatively  the  political  speaking  of  Lodge  and 
William  Jennings  Bryan: 

Several  years  ago,  a rather  bright  class 
which  was  reading  Cicero's  orations,  became 
interested  in  their  construction  and  style. 

It  happened  to  be  near  the  time  of  a presi- 
dential election,  when  both  Senator  Lodge 
and  Mr.  Bryan  were  to  speak  in  their  town. 

Many  of  us  heard  Senator  Lodge,  and  we  all 
analyzed  his  speech  from  newspaper  reports, 
and  were  delighted  to  find  that,  as  I had 
predicted,  the  divisions  of  the  Latin  ora- 
tion could  be  seen  perfectly,  and  a clear 
outline  of  the  argument  could  be  made.  Then 
many  of  the  class  heard  Mr.  Bryan,  and  his 
most  ardent  supporter  admitted  voluntarily 
that  he  could  detect  no  outline  or  logical 
arrangement  of  material.  They  also  noted 
with  much  interest  the  familiar  Ciceronic 
figures  of  speech  — metaphor,  irony,  cli- 
max, litotes,  and  an  occasional  use  of 
praeteritio,  — the  general  intangible 
Ciceronic  flavor.  In  fact,  I had  not  myself 
realized  how  fruitful  the  experiment  would  be. 22 

The  teacher— scholar  also  found  Lodge  influenced  by  classical 

thought  patterns  illustrated  in  Cicero: 

But  the  resemblance  lies  deeper  than  the 
surface  of  construction  and  style.  To  me, 
it  seems  that  there  is  a marked  similarity 


^^Garraty,  Lodge , pp.  229-30. 

^%usan  M.  Jordan,  "The  Influence  of  Cicero  on  an 
American  Statesman,"  unpublished  and  undated  (probably  1921) 
manuscript.  Lodge  papers. 
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in  many  tendencies  of  thought,  especially  along 
cultural  lines. 23  ^ ^ 

Finally,  she  found  the  American  Senator  and  the  Roman  Senator 
similar  in  philosophical  position  and  argued  that  the  con- 
temporary politician  exemplified  Cicero's  skill  as  well  as 
his  technique; 

Truly,  for  sheer  beauty  of  polished  form, 
his  address  at  the  presentation  of  Widener 
Library  and  his  address  on  the  Value  of  the 
Classics,  constantly  recall  Cicero.  And 
they  are  no  less  reminiscent  of  him  in  their 
convincing  and  charming  arguments  for  the 
value  of  a liberal  education  as  a foundation 
for  a satisfactory  life. 24 

The  teacher  made  no  mistakes;  the  influences  that  she  de- 
scribes are  clearly  present  in  all  of  Lodge's  addresses. 

Lodge  himself  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  impressed  with 
the  "oratory  of  the  great  Tully  as  a schoolboy . His  let- 
ters and  lectures  reveal  astute  knowledge  of  and  use  of 
model  speeches  by  Charles  James  Fox,  Edmund  Burke,  Macaulay, 
John  Bright,  Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  as  well  as  Cicero.  He  also  demonstrates  a 

2 0 

speaking  familiarity  with  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  and  Poetics . 

Robert  Grant,  the  Boston  jurist,  politician,  and 
author,  wrote  to  Lodge  in  1910  indicating  that  all  of  his 
training  was  noted  in  his  speeches  in  regard  to  the  influence 

^^Ibid.  ^"^Ibid. . p.  2. 

2^Lodge  to  E . K.  Rand,  April  30,  1921,  Lodge  papers. 

^^Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  "Daniel  Webster,"  in  A Fighting 
Frigate  and  Other  Essays  and  Addresses  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1907),  pp.  119-23. 
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that  they  had  and  retained,  as  they  were  compared  with  those 
of  his  contemporaries: 

It  is  truism  that  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator 
from  an  important  state  is  one  of  the  great 
prizes  of  life  the  possession  of  which  does 
devise  much  oratory;  hut  though  the  speeches 
of  the  others  constantly  reveal  the  virility 
of  our  public  men,  you  have  the  advantage 
over  them  all  of  being  able  to  give  to  yours 
the  stamp  of  scholarship  and  style  which  will 
keep  them  permanent. 27 

Grant  went  on  to  remark  on  the  immediacy  of  Lodge's  rhetori- 
cal effect: 


How  well  I remember,  . . . hearing  your  joint 
debate  with  John  E.  Russell.  My  sympathies 
were  strongly  with  your  opponent,  yet  I came 
away  testifying  eagerly  to  the  masterly  way 
in  which  you  annihilated  him.  It  was  a rev- 
elation to  me  of  your  powers  of  vigorous  and 
caustic  debate  which  was  fully  tempered  by 
the  peroration  which  is  very  familiar  to  me.^® 

Finally,  he  commented  on  Lodge's  ability  in  spontaneous  ad- 
dress: 

You  delivered  the  speech  at  the  Mass.  Rep. 
convention  in  1896  without  even  making  a note. 

It  certainly  illustrates  most  convincingly 
your  command  of  language  and  your  ca^city 
for  logical  and  eloquent  treatment. 25 

This  effectiveness  became  great  enough  that  by  the  time  of 

the  League  of  Nations  debates  in  the  Senate,  crowds  of 

interested  citizens  flocked  to  hear  his  two  major  speeches 

in  the  Senate  on  the  question;  his  public  debate  on  the 


League  in  Boston  with  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  was  a sellout.  Add 


27 


Robert  Grant  to  Lodge,  January  16,  1910,  Lodge 


28ibid. 


29 


Ibid. 


papers . 
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to  all  of  this  that  Lodge  the  historian  was  in  constant  de- 
mand as  a lecturer  and  Lodge  the  public  figure  was  in  sim- 
ilar demand  as  an  occasional  speaker  and  the  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  that  the  speeches  had  impact  upon  their  audiences; 
that  their  guality  was  permanent  as  well  as  effective  yet 
strengthens  the  argument  for  the  usefulness  of  their  study. 

H.  Maurice  Darling  argued  in  the  Canadian  Historical 
Review  in  1929  that  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  the  one  man  who 
kept  the  United  States  out  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Though  they  differ  largely  in  regard  to  his  motives,  other 
substantial  scholars,  both  friends  and  critics  of  the  League, 
have  agreed  with  this  view,  as  does  the  relatively  neutral 
study  by  Denna  Frank  Fleming. If  Lodge's  speeches  played 
any  part  in  influencing  that  isolationist  policy,  then  that 
is  reason  enough  for  saying  that  they  influenced  the  course 
of  twentieth  century  American  history;  however,  there  are 
other  examples  that  are  even  more  illustrative  of  the  influ- 
ence of  his  speeches.  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  claimed 
that  Lodge's  opposition  caused  the  senate  to  reject  the  first 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  to  free  the  United  States  to  build 
and  defend  the  Panama  Canal.  At  that  time.  Lodge  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Senate  less  than  ten  years,  he  held  no 

^*^H.  Maurice  Darling,  "Who  Kept  the  United  States 
Out  of  the  League  of  Nations?"  Canadian  Historical  Review, 

X (September,  1929),  196-207. 

^^Denna  Frank  Fleming,  The  United  States  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  1918-1920  (New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1932),  pp.  475-87. 
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coinrriittee  chairmanship,  and  he  was  far  from  being  the  most 
influential  of  the  Senate  Republicans.  For  a Secretary  of 
State  to  assign  that  much  responsibility  to  a junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  a junior  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  indicates  that  the  persuasive  appeal  of  the 
young  man  must  have  been  strong. 

In  brief.  Lodge  is  an  example  of  a public  speaker 
who  was  thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  and  used  it  with  great 
effect.  Lodge's  conscious  application  of  theory  to  produce 
effective  speeches  may  be  usefully  described.  In  addition, 
the  new  information  produced  by  looking  at  the  man,  the 
speaker,  and  the  speeches  from  a rhetorically  critical  per- 
spective should  be  useful  to  understanding  Lodge's  times  in 
American  history. 

Sources  for  the  Study 

An  important  source  of  materials  for  a study  in 
^hstorical  criticism  is  the  manuscripts  of  the  speeches  from 
which  the  critical  conclusions  will  be  drawn.  Secondly, 
that  body  of  primary  information  dealing  with  occasions, 
audiences,  and  reactions  to  speeches  is  essential  to  that 
evaluation.  Finally,  the  body  of  secondary  materials  that 
assist  understanding  of  speaker,  audience,  times,  or  con- 
texts is  important  supplementary  data.  Said  another  way, 
this  study  will  attempt  to  compile  the  necessary  information 
to  capture  the  speaker  at  the  moment  of  speech  from  all 
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those  primary  and  secondary  materials  that  relate  to  the 
speaker  or  to  any  of  the  forces  operating  upon  him  at  that 
instant;  however,  the  most  important  contribution  of  the 
study  will  be  those  critical  conclusions  made  about  the 
speeches  themselves  in  the  context  of  all  these  other  materi- 
als. The  following  is  a description  of  the  materials'  avail- 

and  usefulness.  The  first  segment  will  deal  with 
manuscripts  of  speeches  in  two  parts:  their  accessibility 

and  their  validity;  the  second  will  deal  with  the  other 
sources  that  must  be  relied  upon  for  milieu  description. 

Speech  Manuscripts 

Manuscripts  of  Lodge's  addresses  are  available  in 
many  forms.  The  most  important  sources  are  those  manuscripts 
from  which  speeches  were  delivered  that  are  available  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Association  or  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  those  contemporary  accounts  of  speeches  that 
were  stenographic  reportings;  this  study  uses  the  first  to 
represent  what  the  speaker  intended  to  say  and  the  second 
as  the  nearest  facsimile  of  what  the  speaker  actually  said. 
Unfortunately,  when  manuscripts  of  this  kind  can  be  found, 
they  are  very  difficult  to  authenticate.  Most  of  the  Lodge 
addresses  that  are  represented  by  manuscripts  in  his  papers 
exist  in  more  than  one  copy.  Many  of  these  have  minute  dif- 
ferences, but  the  task  of  verifying  the  copy  from  which  the 
speech  was  actually  delivered  is  difficult.  In  many  instances 
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stenographic  copies  are  edited  heavily  by  speakers;  this  is 
true  in  most  cases  of  speeches  delivered  in  Con- 
gress and  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  Lodge  s case,  there  are  other  sources  for  his 

speeches  to  assist  authentication  of  these  reports.  Since 

his  primary  interest  was  foreign  policy  and  he  was  a member 

of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  most  of  his  career, 

many  of  his  speeches  on  that  subject  were  released  by  the 

Department  of  State  as  foreign  policy  bulletins.  As  a party 

leader  in  Massachusetts  almost  from  the  beginning  of  his 

career  and  a national  leader  in  later  years,  he  was  able  to 

have  most  of  his  convention  and  campaign  speeches  reproduced 

by  the  Party  for  distribution  and  they  are  extant  in  that 

form.  Finally,  most  of  Lodge's  occasional  addresses,  many 

of  his  Senate  speeches,  and  addresses  for  various  audiences 

and  occasions  that  followed  a particular  theme  have  been 

32 

published  in  book  form;  they  are  readily  available  in  many 
libraries.  The  major  problem  for  the  student  of  Lodge's 
speeches  is  deciding  which  manuscript  to  designate  as  being 
most  representative  of  what  the  speaker  said. 

Investigation  leads  the  student  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  with  regard  to  most  Lodge  speeches  that  the  manu— 
script  chosen  does  not,  in  fact,  make  a crucial  difference 

32 

Several  of  these  volumes  went  through  more  than 
one  printing.  Correspondence  in  the  Lodge  papers  in  1921 
reveals  his  permission  to  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  to  reprint 
A Frontier  Town  and  Other  Essays  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's Sons,  1906)  for  the  eighth  time. 
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in  the  study  of  the  speaker.  For  instance,  in  a Yale  Law 
School  commencement  address  delivered  in  1902  entitled, 
Oliver  Ellsworth, " Lodge  made  a total  of  twenty— eight 
changes  in  the  stenographic  report  of  the  speech  for  publi- 
cation in  a collection  of  his  addresses  and  essays. The 
speech  is  approximately  ten  thousand  words, and  only  one  of 
the  changes  represents  substantial  alteration  of  even  a 
sentence: 

Oliver  Ellsworth  was  a fine  example  of  a fine 
type . ^ The  contribution  to  htiman  history  (most 
brilliantly)  made  by  the  men  whom  he  exempli- 
fied, was  expressed  in  the  campaigns  and  gov- 
ernment of  Washington,  in  the  policies  and 
organizations  of  Hamilton,  and  in  the  decisions 
of  Marshall.  It  consists  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution and  the  formation  of  the  United  States. 
Follow  your  own  history  from  that  day  to  this, 
consider  what  the  United  States  is  to  the  world 
at  the  present  time,  and  you  can  see  how  momen- 
tous and  far  reaching  was  the  work  of  those  men 
who  tore  one  empire  asunder  and  then  laid  firm 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  another.  If  your 
eyes  rest  at  last  upon  the  United  States  you 
will  have  found  it. 34 

This  passage  was  altered  to  read: 

Oliver  Ellsworth  was  a fine  example  of  a fine 
type.  The  contribution  to  human  history  at 
that  time  and  in  this  country,  made  by  the  men 
whom  he  exemplified,  was  expressed  in  the  cam- 
paigns and  government  of  Washington,  in  the 
- policies  and  organizations  of  Hamilton,  and  in 
the  decisions  of  Marshall.  It  consists  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  formation  of  the 


^^Lodge,  Fighting  Frigate,  pp.  65-106. 

34speech  manuscript,  1901,  Lodge  papers.  Changes 
are  shown  in  Lodge's  hand  on  the  manuscript;  this  text  with 
those  changes  is  identical  to  the  text  in  Fighting  Frigate. 
Parentheses  and  italics  are  mine. 
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United  States.  Follow  your  own  history  from 
that  day  to  this,  consider  what  the  United 
States  is  to  the  world  at  the  present  time, 
and  you  can  see  how  momentous  and  far  reach- 
ing was  the  work  of  those  men  who  tore  one 
empire  asunder  and  then  laid  firm  and  deep 
the  foundations  of  another.  If  you  seek 
their  monument.  "Survey  mankind  from  China  to 
Peru,"  and  when  your  eyes  rest  at  last  upon 
the  United  States  you  will  have  found  it. 35 

This  alteration  appears  to  complicate  the  sentence  structures 

in  a way  that  would  read  better  than  it  would  sound.  Of  the 

other  twenty-six  alterations,  nine  were  exchanges  of  one 

word  usually  for  a more  or  less  precise  term  as  his  scholar’s 

precision  demanded;  sixteen  were  additions  of  a single  word 

or  short  phrase  making  some  concept  more  specific;  the  other 

is  the  addition  of  a comma  and  the  letter  "s"  to  a word.  In 

no  instance  is  the  rhythm  of  the  line  changed,  any  stylistic 

device  omitted  or  altered,  or  any  changes  in  meaning  made  in 

a passage.  Changes  of  similar  number  and  character  are  made 

in  speeches  published  in  memory  of  Francis  Parkman  and  John 

C.  Calhoun.  In  another  kind  of  speech,  that  delivered  to 

the  Massachusetts  Republican  Convention  of  1896,  which  Robert 

Grant  described  as  " . . . delivered  without  making  a note," 

Lodge  prepared  his  manuscript  for  publication  by  cutting  out 

the  columns  of  verbatim  stenographic  report  from  the  next 

day's  Boston  Herald,  gluing  them  to  sheets  of  paper,  and 

making  his  alterations  on  the  pages  by  the  columns. 


35 

Lodge,  Fxqhting  Frigate,  p.  67.  The  added  italics 
show  those  portions  of  the  manuscript  that  are  entered  as 
additions  in  the  original  script. 
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Naturally,  in  such  an  operation.  Lodge's  alterations  would 
he  luore  numerous  than  if  he  were  working  from  stenographic 
copy  made  hy  his  own  secretary  with  a previously  prepared 
manuscript  in  hand.  Lodge  made  ninety- three  changes  in  the 
s ix— thousand— word  length  of  the  speech.  However,  of  that 
number,  only  twelve  are  more  substantial  than  the  alteration 
or  addition  of  one  word;  thirty-two  are  mere  punctuation 
corrections.  Of  the  twelve,  only  one  is  more  than  four 
words  and  represents  a change  that  may  be  considered  sub- 
stantive. The  paragraph  reads  as  follows,  with  Lodge's  ad- 
dition italicized: 

^•Jhat  I have  read  there  as  the  utterance  of 
Charles  Sumner  is  the  position  of  my  honored 
colleague  and  friend.  He  has  expressed  in  the 
Senate  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  Cubans.  He 
has  stated  that  he  preferred  and  had  paired  in 
favor  of  the  Cameron  resolution,  which  is  a 
resolution  exactly  carrying  out  the  idea  of 
our  resolutions  today,  that  we  should  use  our 
good  offices  to  obtain  the  recognition  of 
Cuban  independence . Like  Sumner  he  does  not 
feel  as  I feel  that  the  fact  of  belligerency 
should  be  recognized. 

This  passage  does  not  represent  an  alteration  of  the  substance 
of  Lodge's  remarks  about  the  role  of  his  Senatorial  colleague 
in  regard  to  Cuba,  only  a clarification  of  his  own  small  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

The  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  at  this  point  and 
that  can  be  supported  in  speech  after  speech  is  that  Lodge 


^^Undated  edited  clipping.  Lodge  papers.  The  ital- 
ics show  Lodge's  additions. 
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wrote  much  as  he  spoke  and  spoke  as  he  wrote;  he  found  little 
need  to  alter  the  record  except  to  correct  grammar  or  spell- 
ing and  occasionally  alter  or  add  words  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a passage  more  or  less  specific  or  direct  as  evidence 
warranted.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  disciplined 
writer  and  speaker  did  not  need  to  alter  his  remarks  for  the 
record,  the  historian  apparently  rehelled  against  any  such 
practice.  Lodge  wrote  of  this  rebellion  while  he  was  pre- 
paring his  biography  of  Webster: 

I find  myself  continually  in  the  position 
of  the  scholar  forced  to  doubt  his  sources . I 
have  before  me  four  copies  of  the  seventh  of 
March  address  to  the  S.enate  and  all  are  dif- 
ferent in  substantial  ways.  How  does  one  de- 
cide which  words  actually  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Webster  that  fateful  day?  All  political 
figures  should  be  required  in  some  way  to  keep 
the  historical  record  of  their  public  words  as 
accurate  as  possible. 37 

There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  Lodge  deviated  from  this 
P^sctice  in  certain  limited  ways  in  his  later  years  especi- 
ally In  the  editing  of  the  Roosevelt— Lodge  correspondence 
for  publication.  Nevertheless,  the  rhetorical  critic  can 
probably  conclude  that  any  major  address  that  came  under 
Lodge's  editorial  hand  before  publication  was  retained  in  as 
accurate  a form  as  absolute  grammatical  accuracy  and  the 
scholar's  desire  to  use  the  precisely  accurate  word  would 
allow.  And,  who  is  to  say  that  this  disciplined  man  who  was 

37 

Lodge  to  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  January  11,  1882, 

Lodge  papers . 

38 


'Garraty,  Lodge , pp.  420-21. 
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so  concerned  with  accuracy  and  preciseness  in  all  his  utter- 
ances and  writings  was  not  more  accurate  in  his  editing  of 
the  record  than  the  recorder  was  in  transcription? 

Other  Primary  Sources 

Primary  sources  for  a study  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
are  those  materials  produced  by  him  and  those  that  are  a 
product  of  his  times.  For  the  rhetorical  critic,  public  and 
private  reactions  to  the  man  and  his  speeches  during  his 
lifetime  are  also  primary.  Sources  of  this  information  are 
newspaper  and  magazine  statements  by  his  contemporaries, 
the  recorded  memoirs  of  those  who  knew  him  or  were  associ- 
ated with  him  in  his  political  activities,  and  the  corres- 
pondence of  those  who  heard  his  speeches.  The  Boston  Herald, 
American,  and  Transcript  are  the  most  useful  sources  of  such 
reaction;  these  are  followed  immediately  by  the  New  York 
Times;  for  general  newspaper  editorial  opinions  of  Lodge  and 
nis  causes  on  a national  level,  the  Literary  Digest  is  ex- 
tremely useful.  Another  set  of  useful  materials  for  a rhe- 
torical study  are  those  collections  of  documents  and  sets  of 
memoirs  related  to  Lodge's  times  and  the  issues  with  which 
he  dealt.  The  Letters  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  (1951-53)  has 
now  been  published  in  its  entirety  and  is  a most  useful  set 
of  materials  for  this  study,  as  are  some  other  collections 
of  letters:  The  Letters  of  Henry  Adams  (1930);^^  The 

^^Henry  Adams,  The  Letters  of  Henry  Adams,  ed. 
Worthington  Chauncey  Ford  (2  vols.;  New  York:  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  1930) . 
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Barber  and  the  Historian:  The  Correspondence  of  George  A. 

Myers  and  James  Ford  Rhodes.  1910-1923  (1956);^°  and  the 
collections  and  correspondence  of  all  those  figures  who  were 
important  during  the  Wilson  era  such  as  William  Allen  White, 
Joseph  Tumulty,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  himself.  The  list  of 
memoirs  and  autobiographies  from  this  period  is  fairly  long. 
Most  are  not  particularly  useful  in  that  they  are  not  works 
of  scholarship,  and  absence  of  definitiveness,  combined  with 
a bias  toward  Lodge,  makes  them  unreliable.  Finally,  the 
reactions  to  Lodge  and  the  Lodge  speeches  that  occur  from 
the  pen  of  both  friend  and  enemy  in  the  correspondence  that 
has  been  collected  in  the  Lodge  papers  are  essential  and 
important . 

Useful  primary  source  material  of  a historical  nature 
on  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  both  abundant  and  varied.  Most  sig- 
riificant  on  this  list,  are  the  Lodge  papers  available  in  the 
collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  There 
are  also  twelve  boxes  of  Lodge  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of 
Congress;  most  of  these  are  official  documents  from  Lodge's 
Senate  career.  There  are  a few  speech  manuscripts,  a few 
letters,  and  some  extremely  valuable  stenographic  copies  of 
Senate  addresses  that  were  sent  to  Lodge  for  editing  prior 
to  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Two  of  these 

"^^John  A.  Garraty  (ed.).  The  Barber  and  the  Historian 
The  Correspondence  of  George  A.  Myers  and  James  Ford  Rhodes. 
1910-1923  (Columbus,  Ohio:  The  Ohio  Historical  Society, 

1956) . 
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have  Lodge's  corrections  in  place  that  can  be  verified 
against  the  Record  and  are  illustrations  of  its  reliability 
for  speeches  that  he  delivered  in  the  Senate.  The  Congres- 
qional  Record  is  an  important  source  both  for  manuscripts  of 
Lodge's  forensic  speeches  and  for  capturing  the  context  of 
the  debates  in  which  the  speeches  occur. 

His  published  works  provide  additional  primary 
source  material  for  a study  of  Lodge.  He  published  thirty 
some  volumes  of  speeches  and  essays,  biographies  or  his- 
tories, and  autobiographical  materials.  Many  were  signifi- 
cant scholarly  works;  all  of  them  are  important  to  the  Lodge 
record.  During  the  years  of  Lodge's  productivity,  he  pub- 
lished articles  and  commentaries  on  current  events  in  almost 
every  important  American  magazine  and  journal:  Harper ' s 

Magazine . The  Nation.  Atlantic  Monthly,  New  Yorker.  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  the 
New  England  Quarterly  represent  just  a beginning  of  the  list 
that  could  be  compiled  but  were  outlets  for  his  scholarly 
and  political  opinions  more  often  than  others.  A great  many 
Lodge  articles  and  speeches  were  reprinted  by  members  of 
Congress  as  government  documents  and  are  available  in  that 
form.  Lodge  wrote  no  formal  autobiography.  The  best  avail- 
able Lodge  source  on  his  own  social  background  and  education 
is  Early  Memories  (1913) . The  other  major  published  source 


of  Lodge  memorabilia  is  Selections  from  the  Correspondence 
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of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  1884-1918 
(1925) 


The  biographies  which  Lodge  wrote  are  also  a rich 
source  of  information  about  many  aspects  of  the  scholar- 
author.  The  three  books,  Alexander  Hamilton  (1883),'^^ 

Daniel  Webster  (1883) and  George  Washington  (1889) are 
fillsd  with  political  and  rhetorical  value  judgments  about 
their  subjects  that  yield  insight  into  the  standards  of 
their  author.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  Lodge's  personal  hero, 
and  he  considered  Webster  the  greatest  orator  of  all  time; 
the  standard  of  excellence  by  which  he  attempted  to  operate 
his  own  life  is  especially  clear  in  these  two  characteriza- 
tions. There  is  background  information  about  the  Lodge 
family  and  heritage  in  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Cabot 
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Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (ed.) , Selections  from  the  Cor- 
^6_^ondence  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
1884-1918  (2  vols;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1925). 

This  collection  was  heavily  edited  by  Lodge  near  the  end  of 
his  life  and  published  with  the  job  unfinished  after  his 
death.  Unfortunately,  it  is  often  unreliable , as  whole  groups 
of  letters  are  omitted,  whole  lines  and  paragraphs  are  left 
out  of  some  of  the  letters,  and  complete  paragraphs  are 
often  reconstructed.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  The  Letters  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  ed.  Elting  E.  Morrison  (8  vols;  Cambridge: 
The  Harvard  Press,  1951-53)  contains  all  of  TR's  letters  to 
Lodge,  but  many  were  taken  from  Lodge's  published  collection 
and  are  unreliable. 

^^Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Alexander  Hamilton  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1883) . 

'^^Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Daniel  Webster  (Boston:  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  1883)  . 

^"^Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  George  Washington  (2  vols.; 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1889) . 
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(1887)  and,  since  this  published  work  was  Lodge's  first, 
some  evidence  of  the  way  that  his  heritage  had  affected  the 
young  scholar  may  be  seen. 

One  other  Lodge  book  is  an  important  source  of  pri- 
mary information  for  this  study.  The  Senate  and  the  League 
of  Nations  (1925)  might  be  called  a memoir  or  an  apologia, 
but  it  is  carefully  constructed  history  as  well.  In  justi- 
fying  his  own  role  in  the  treaty  fight.  Lodge's  seeking  after 
objectivity  and  openmindedness  is  admirable.  Garraty  claims 

the  book  should  be  required  reading  for  any  scholar  who 

47 

wants  to  understand  Lodge's  part  in  the  League  debate. 

Secondary  Sources 

Only  a limited  number  of  secondary  sources  are  useful 
for  this  type  of  study.  Lodge  biographies  are  obviously  the 
most  useful;  others  will  be  referred  to  where  used  in  the 
study.  Biographical  writings  on  Lodge  are  rather  limited. 
During  his  life  many  articles  were  written  about  him.  Some 
of  the  best  of  these  are  from  the  early  Senate  years  when 
the  public  was  interested  in  his  rising  political  power. 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  "Henry  Cabot  Lodge"  in  Harper's  Weekly^^ 

^^Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Life  and  Letters  of  George 
Cabot  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1877) . 

■^^Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  The  Senate  and  the  League  of 
Nations  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1925). 

^^Garraty,  Lodge , p.  420. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  "Henry  Cabot  Lodge,"  Harper's 
Weekly.  XX  (April  14,  1894),  161-68. 
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in  1894,  and  H.  White's  "Mr.  Lodge  and  His  Dodge,"  in  The 
49 

Nation  in  1891,  are  two  exemplary  articles  of  opposite 
bias.  The  Harper's  Weekly  feature  article  "Senator  Lodge," 
written  in  1893,  is  a more  objective  brief  treatment.  Like 
other  public  figures  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twen- 
tieth centuries  in  America,  short  "Portrait"  articles  ap- 
peared on  Lodge  continually  in  such  periodicals  as  Outlook , 
Review  of  Reviews.  Munsey.  Book  Buyer,  and  Chant . Most  of 
these  are  brief  and  repetitious,  though  in  seguence  they  are 
somewhat  useful  in  indicating  changes  in  Lodge's  public 
image.  In  1921,  two  books  of  personality  sketches  of  public 
figures  were  published  that  give  extremely  biased  pictures 
of  Lodge.  Clinton  W.  Gilbert's  The  Mirrors  of  Washington 
(1921)  was  so  adversely  critical  of  all  the  public  figures 
that  it  described  that  it  was  originally  published  anony- 
mously. Edward  G.  Lowry's  Washington  Close-Ups  pokes  fun  at 
Lodge's  aristocratic  heritage.  These  and  similar  books  and 
articles  are  valuable  only  for  the  recording  of  the  segment 
of  public  opinion  that  they  represent. 

Immediately  after  Lodge's  death  in  1924,  a number  of 
biographical  works  appeared.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  contains  three  memorial  addresses 

49 

H.  White,  "Mr.  Lodge  and  His  Dodge."  The  Nation. 
LIII  (October  8,  1891),  270-71. 

^^"Senator  Lodge,"  Harper's  Weekly.  XXXVII  (January 
21,  1893),  50. 
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and  essays  by  Lodge's  friends.  Of  the  book-length  biogra- 
phies that  appeared  at  this  time,  the  best  and  most  useful 
is  Bishop  William  Lawrence ' s Henry  Cabot  Lcdoe;  A Biograph- 
ical Sketch  (1925).  The  book  is  based  on  Lawrence's  recol- 
lection and  is  not  definitive;  it  is  not  entirely  uncritical. 
Two  full-length  biographies  of  Lodge  have  appeared  in  the 
succeeding  years.  Karl  Schriftgeisser ' s The  Gentleman  from 
Massachusetts;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (1944)  is  sarcastically 
overcritical  and  is  weaker  in  that  Schriftgeisser  did  not 
consult  the  Lodge  papers.  The  scholarly  sound  biography  by 
John  A.  Garraty  (1956)  is  the  best  and  most  definitive  of 
the  general  secondary  sources  on  Lodges.  Garraty  acknowl- 
edges the  problems  of  working  with  the  Lodge  personality  and 
writes  from  an  objective  viewpoint.  The  concern  of  all 
three  biographers  with  the  importance  of  Lodge's  oratory 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  occasions  for  his  most  impor- 
tant addresses  make  all  three  valuable  to  the  work  of  the 
rhetorical  critic;  the  historian,  Garraty,  with  his  thorough 
methodology  and  comprehensive  familiarity  with  Lodge's  times 
in  American  history,  is  the  most  useful.  Garraty  also  wrote 
a short  article  on  Lodge  in  American  Heritage;  that  work  is 
titled  "Spoiled  Child  of  American  Politics"  and  is  the  best 
short  picture  of  the  Lodge  personality  available. 

In  short,  there  is  a massive  quantity  of  source 
materials  available  for  a study  of  Lodge  or  the  events  of 
his  times.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  primary 
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materials  for  the  rhetorical  critic;  alone,  these  materials 
defy  thorough  investigation.  Other  primary  materials  and 
large  mambers  of  secondary  materials  compound  the  defiance. 
Developing  a critical  standard  for  the  study  has 

made  a number  of  theoretical  treatises  useful.  Lester 

, 51 

Thonnsen  and  A.  Craig  Baird,  Speech  Criticism  (1949) , is 

the  traditional  source.  This  study  attempts  rhetorical 

criticism  of  speeches  through  intrinsic  analysis  of  their 

natural  patterns  and  extrinsic  inspection  of  the  milieu  in 

which  they  occur.  For  these  objectives,  Edwin  Black, 

Rhetorical  Criticism  (1965),^^  and  Andor  Gomme,  Attitudes 

53 

to  Criticism  (1966) , have  been  more  useful  than  the  neo- 
classical treatises  on  criticism.  A number  of  other  arti- 
cles and  books  assisted  the  generation  of  critical  tools 
for  specific  tasks;  these  works  are  referred  to  where 
directly  used. 

This  dissertation  is  the  first  study  done  on  the 
public  address  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 


^^Lester  Thonnsen  and  A.  Craig  Baird,  Speech  Criti- 
cism (New  York:  The  Ronald  Press,  1948) . 

^^Edwin  Black,  Rhetorical  Criticism  (New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1965) . 

53 

Andor  Gomme,  Attitudes  to  Criticism  (Carbondale: 
Southern  Illinois  University  Press,  1966). 
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Plan  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  make  definitive  value 
judgments  about  the  public  address  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge; 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  work  seeks  to  learn  of 
rhetoric's  effect  by  the  study  of  this  rhetorically  effec- 
tive man.  Lodge  has  been  justified  as  a figure  well  suited 
to  this  sort  of  study,  and  the  study  will  analyze  the  man 
at  all  those  levels  that  are  important  to  the  communicator. 
That  is,  all  those  aspects  of  a man  as  a social  rather  than 
an  isolated  creature  are  germane  to  this  research  effort. 
More  precisely,  the  study  is  designed  to  make  several  spe- 
cific contributions.  First,  it  seeks  further  understanding 
of  applied  rhetorical  theory  through  analysis  and  criticism 
of  the  speaking  of  a scholar-orator  in  the  classical  tradi- 
tion. Second,  additional  understanding  of  persuasive  effec- 
tiveness may  be  gained  through  evaluation  of  the  rhetoric 
of  this  effective  persuader.  Third,  the  study  should  pro- 
vide further  knowledge  of  the  applicability  of  critical 
tools  to  the  evaluation  of  public  speakers.  Fourth,  insight 
into  the  character  of  Lodge  may  be  achieved  by  analysis  of 
his  heretofore  unstudied  rhetorical  activities.  Finally, 
Lodge's  period  in  American  history  can  be  better  understood 
through  descriptions  of  audiences  and  reactions  to  the 
speaker,  as  these  are  used  in  rhetorical  criticism. 
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Chapter  Arrangement 

The  study  is  arranged  in  three  units.  Unit  one  in- 
cludes three  chapters.  Chapter  I is  the  general  introduc- 
tion to  and  description  of  the  study.  Chapter  II  provides 
background  for  the  specific  analyses  that  will  come  later? 
it  describes  Lodge's  life  and  career,  emphasizing  his 
rhetoric,  and  gives  specific  attention  to  accimulating  the 
basic  information  necessary  for  definitive  value  judgments 
about  the  speaker.  Chapter  III  is  the  context  chapter;  its 
basic  objective  is  description  of  Lodge  in  connection  with 
the  events  and  issues  that  prompted  his  discourse.  This  is 
the  introductory  unit  that  will  produce  a general  commentary 
about  the  speaker  and  his  milieu  as  a base  for  the  depth 
analysis  of  specific  speeches  in  unit  two. 

The  second  unit  attempts  specific  analysis  of 
selected  Lodge  speeches  in  those  three  circumstances  that 
occasioned  the  bulk  of  his  public  utterance.  Chapter  IV 
deals  with  his  occasional  speaking;  as  a scholar  and  teacher, 
he  made  many  of  these  addresses  and  they  are  an  important 
part  of  understanding  his  basic  thought  patterns  as  well  as 
his  rhetorical  image.  Chapter  V treats  political  speaking. 

A significant  portion  of  Lodge's  public  utterance  was  made 
in  connection  with  party  affairs,  conventions,  and  election 
campaigns.  This  chapter  will  specifically  analyze  two  of 
Lodge's  more  important  speeches  as  a Republican.  The  other 
significant  group  of  Lodge's  speeches  are  those  prepared  and 
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improraptu  addresses  that  dealt  with  specific  legislation  con- 
sidered by  him  in  Congress.  There  is  strong  argument,  of 
course,  that  these  constitute  the  most  important  element  of 
his  effectiveness.  Some  important  legislative  addresses  on 
both  domestic  and  foreign  policy  in  the  context  of  the  de- 
bates in  which  they  occurred  will  be  analyzed  in  Chapter  VI. 

Finally,  unit  three  contains  one  closing  chapter, 
which  is  a siammary  of  the  value  judgments  of  Lodge's  rhetori- 
cal practice  and  effectiveness. 

General  conclusions  drawn  from  secondary  materials 
about  the  rhetorical  effectiveness  of  Lodge  will  be  supported 
by  the  specifics  of  depth  analysis  of  selected  speeches?  the 
evidence  of  both  levels  of  investigation  will  then  be  in- 
corporated into  the  over-all  conclusions  of  the  study. 

Speeches 

Since  a speaker  generally  utilizes  a similar  craft 
in  similar  rhetorical  circumstances,  a representative  cross- 
section  of  his  addresses  must  be  analyzed  to  describe  his 
usual  habxts . The  following  outline  demonstrates  the  vari- 
ety of  topics  and  rhetorical  objectives  from  which  the  depth 
analysis  speeches  for  evaluation  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  have 
been  chosen?  it  also  lists  the  speeches  to  be  evaluated; 

CHAPTER  IV.  OCCASIONAL  SPEAKING. 

A.  Exhortative  speeches  — "Theodore  Roosevelt, 
a eulogy  presented  to  a joint  session  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  February  9,  1919. 


II 
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B.  Argumentative  speeches  — "Nev/  Lamps  for 
Old, " an  address  at  a Radclif fe  College 
commencement,  June  23,  1915. 

CHAPTER  V.  POLITICAL  SPEAKING. 

A.  Convention  speeches  — "Permanent  Chairman's 
Address,"  Republican  National  Convention, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  June  16,  1908. 

B.  Campaign  speeches  — "Symphony  Hall  Speech," 
Boston,  January  3,  1911. 

CHAPTER  VI.  FORENSIC  SPEAKING. 

A.  Domestic  policy  debating  — The  debate  over 
proposed  reforms  in  the  American  Constitution 
in  the  United  States  Senate  and  in  public, 
1911. 

B.  Foreign  policy  debating  — The  debate  over 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in 
the  United  States  Senate  and  in  public, 
1918-1920. 

Note  that  while  the  speeches  are  carefully  selected  to  be  as 
representative  as  possible  of  the  various  subjects,  occa- 
sions, and  audiences  to  which  Lodge  addressed  himself,  they 
also  representative  of  all  of  Lodge's  uses  of  the  three 
classical  forms. 


Standards 

Methodology  for  the  determination  of  critical  stand- 
ards for  evaluating  Lodge's  speeches  is  difficult  to  describe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study.  Lodge  had  at  least  two  audi- 
ences that  he  could  recognize  for  all  of  his  addresses: 
those  who  heard  the  speeches  and  those  who  would  read  them. 
The  nature  of  these  audiences  varies  widely  in  each  of  the 
rhetorical  instances.  Moreover,  the  audiences  for  one  speech 
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would  be  vastly  different  from  those  for  another.  Rational 
understanding  of  Lodge's  rhetorical  purpose  in  the  light 
both  of  what  he  thought  the  audience  to  be  and  what  the 
audience  actually  was  will  be  the  basis  for  developing  a 
standard  for  value  judgments  about  each  of  the  speeches. 

Various  rhetorical  descriptive  tools  will  be  useful 
in  evaluating  Lodge's  addresses.  Since  he  often  used 
Ciceronian  patterns  of  arrangement  and  was  familiar  with 
Aristotle,  the  use  of  classical  rhetorical  theory  will  be 
searched  out  in  his  speeches.  In  short,  the  elements  of 
occasion,  audience,  subject,  speaker,  and  purpose  for  each  of 
the  speeches  will  be  described  and  evaluated  for  themselves 
and  in  themselves.  Lodge's  "effect"  and  his  handling  of 
"truth"  will  be  raised  in  the  wider  context  described  by 
Edwin  Black  rather  than  in  the  classical  sense.  In  almost 
all  cases.  Lodge  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
said  rather  than  attempting  to  speculate  upon  what  he  could 
or  should  have  said. 

Thus,  the  plan  of  this  study  is  to  describe  system- 
atically and  to  evaluate  definitively  the  speaking  of  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  The  rhetorical  standard  most  applicable  to 
each  case  will  be  used  throughout. 
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Conclusion 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  played  an  integral  part  in  all  of 
the  events  and  controversies  that  affected  the  life  of  a 
public  man  from  1880  until  his  death  in  1925.  In  addition, 
he  was  a controversial  figure  in  his  own  right.  Feelings 
were  mixed  toward  him  while  he  was  alive  and  have  been  no 
less  diverse  since  his  death.  Liberal  historians  and  Wilson 
worshipers  have  interpreted  his  character  and  his  activities 
as  reactionary  and  have  criticized  him  for  it. 

In  fact,  while  Lqdge  was  conservative  in  many  ways, 
he  was  not  reactionary;  the  best  single  word  to  characterize 
Lodge's  public  life  is  probably  "Hamiltonian."  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  one  of  Lodge's  personal  heroes,  and  as  his  pub- 
iic  life  unraveled  he  came  more  and  more  in  agreement  with 
the  great  Federalist.  Like  Hamilton,  Lodge  believed  firmly 
in  a strong  national  state  within  the  representative  system 
of  government  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The  major 
opposing  forces  in  foreign  policy  in  Lodge's  time  were  reac- 
tionary isolationism  and  liberal  internationalism.  Lodge 
was  a strong  nationalist;  he  was  not  isolationist.  From  the 
early  1890 's  on,  he  wished  America  to  play  a great  role  in 
world  affairs  so  long  as  no  foreign  activity  threatened 
national  sovereignty.  Thus,  he  was  an  imperialist,  he  fav- 
ored the  open  door  policy  in  trade  with  the  East,  he  sup- 
ported useful  intervention  in  Mexico,  he  was  for  United 
States  entry  in  World  War  I,  and  he  could  vote  for  a treaty 
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guaranteeing  the  borders  of  France  against  any  future  German 
aggression;  and  yet  he  could  guite  consistently  insist  upon 
the  protection  of  American  interests  in  boundary  disputes, 
tariff  debates,  or  schemes  for  international  cooperation 
like  the  League  of  Nations.  Lodge's  rigid  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  representative 'Federalisn  made  his  position  on 
most  domestic  issues  also  Hamiltonian.  He  supported  most 
of  Roosevelt's  reform  legislation  and  allowed  his  vote  to  be 
used  in  behalf  of  much  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  "New  Freedom" 
domestic  legislation  in  1912  and  1913.  However,  he  opposed 
any  reform  that  threatened  the  "system"  described  by  the 
Constitution.  Thus,  while  he  sympathized  with  the  problems 
that  they  sought  to  alleviate,  he  rejected  compulsory  initia— 
“tive,  referendum,  and  recall  of  judges  as  he  saw  them  in- 
jurious to  the  Constitution.  Lodge's  public  record  should 
be  characterized  as  conservative  but  not  reactionary.  He 
was  a patriotic  American  nationalist  with  a firm  belief  in 
the  Constitutional  form  of  democracy.  He  advocated  progress 
but  only  when  it  could  be  achieved  within  those  traditional 
predispositions.  To  his  credit,  throughout  most  of  his 
public  life,  he  actively  sought  and  spoke  for  ways  to  achieve 
necessary  progress  within  the  system  he  worshiped. 

This  study  of  the  effect  of  this  man  on  his  world 
should  contribute  knowledge  regarding  his  means  of  influence 
on  his  country,  his  party,  and  his  friends.  Since  public 
speaking  was  one  of  Lodge's  primary  tools  of  persuasion  and 
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irif onuat ion  transfer,  and  since  Lodge  was  a preeminent  fi- 
gure in  public  office  in  his  times,  rhetorical  investigation 
of  this  important  American  will  be  useful. 


CHAPTER  II 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  SPEAKER 

Since  adequate  descriptions  of  the  personality, 
character,  and  activities  of  Henry  Cahot  Lodqe,  includinq 
at  least  one  definitive  biography,  are  available,  this 
chapter  will  simply  redescribe  necessary  elements  of  the 
biographical  materials  in  a context  useful  to  a study  of 
Lodge's  speaking.  Capturing  a speaker  at  the  moments  of 
individual  speeches  is  an  essential  part  of  the  analysis  in 
subsequent  chapters.  This  unit  develops  the  background 
that  allows  more  specific  treatments  to  concentrate  on  im- 
mediate details  in  describing  the  speaker.  Discussion  of 
Lodge's  beginnings  as  a public  man  and  a public  speaker  re- 
quires discussion  of  four  elements:  his  early  life,  his 

P^libical  development,  his  rhetorical  sophistication,  and 
bis  character.  The  last  consideration  will  include  a general 
assessment  of  his  audiences'  probable  attitudes  toward  him. 
The  internal  arrangement  of  each  of  these  sections  is  chron- 
ological . 
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Early  Life  and  Training 

Most  biographical  commentaries  on  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
begin  and  end  with  a discussion  of  his  aristocratic  heritage. 
He  was  a Brahmin,  a product  of  "Cold  Roast  Boston,"  and  he 
was  "born  with  a silver  spoon  in  his  mouth."  The  "silver 
spoon"  cliche  is  quoted  about  him  so  often  that  it  is  acutely 
missed  when  a rare  piece  occurs  without  it.  These  statements 
about  Lodge  have  consistently  been  made  because  they  are 
Ps^tially  true;  also,  his  personality  constantly  confirmed 
the  aristocratic  stereotype. 

Lodge  was  born  in  a house  on  Winthrop  Place  atop 
exclusive  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston.  When  he  was  five  years  old 
his  family  moved  to  32  Beacon  Street.  The  Beacon  Street 
house  still  stands  buttressed  by  adjacent  town  houses.  The 
window  of  young  Cabot’s  room  looked  directly  over  the  his- 
toric Boston  Common.  The  Lodges'  neighbors  and  friends  were 
the  politically  and  intellectually  important  persons  of  mid- 
nineteenth century  Boston.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  Wads- 
worth Longfellow,  George  Bancroft,  Rufus  Choate,  and  Dr. 

Henry  J.  Bigelow  were  all  familiar  and  friendly;  Charles 
Sumner,  occupant  of  the  Senate  seat  once  held  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  later  to  be  held  by  Lodge,  visited  the  Beacon  Hill 
home  frequently.^ 

^Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Early  Memories  (New  York;  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1913) , pp.  50-51.  Also  see  John  A. 
Garraty,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  A Biography  (New  York;  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1953) , pp.  3-4. 
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Today,  in  the  crowded  cluster  of  downtown  Boston,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  the  elegance  that  the  Beacon  Street 
houses  had  represented  for  their  occupants  when  they  stood 
alone  on  the  hill  by  the  State  House.  However,  the  discern- 
ing eye  can  still  detect  the  sense  of  isolation  that  enabled 
the  Beacon  Street  families  to  feel  close  together  and  aloof 
from  the  city.  No  such  modernization  dulls  the  aesthetic 
impact  of  the  Lodge  stimmer  home  at  Nahant.  Nahant  itself 
succeeded  in  making  its  inhabitants  aloof  as  the  tiny  island 
was  made  a peninsula  only  by  a narrow  causeway  that  connected 
it  to  the  exclusive  North  Shore.  Cleveland  Amory  described 
the  unity  of  the  class  and  the  aloofness  of  individuals  at 
Nahant: 


Nahant,  most  venerable  of  First  Family  resorts 
and  one  all  of  fifteen  miles  from  Boston,  was 
originally  "discovered"  by  the  elder  Colonel 
Perkins  because,  according  to  the  stories,  the 
Colonel  was  looking  for  a place  to  establish 
residence  with  as  low  a tax  rate  as  possible. 

The  essence  of  Boston  self-containment , where 
the  phrase  "Cold  Roast  Boston"  originated  and 
where  the  late  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  fenced  himself 
from  his  brother-in-law  with  barbed  wire, 

Nahant  grew  to  be  a sort  of  symbol  of  Boston 
Society's  idea  of  low-scaled  high  living.  In 
early  days  on  their  cheerless  rock-bound  penin- 
sula Boston's  "Nahanters"  — including  at  one 
time  or  another  all  of  Boston's  best  — holed- 
in  in  simple  stone  cottages  and  proudly  boasted 
that  they  were  free  from  the  "fury  of  fashion" 
at  Newport.  As  time  went  by  they  managed  to 
make  their  Nahant  Club  one  of  the  most  exclusive 
summer  clubs  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  entertainment  afforded  by  that 
quaint  little  organization  on  a strictly  penny- 
ante  basis. ^ 


■^Cleveland  Amory,  The  Proper  Bostonians  (New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1950),  pp.  198-99. 
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Amory's  description  of  "simple  stone  cottages"  is  a mislead- 
ing depiction  of  the  great  Lodge  house  at  Nahant . It  stands 
on  a jutting  point  of  rock  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
shore.  There  is  no  gentle  beach;  even  a calm  sea  makes  a 
crashing  sound  as  it  wears  on  the  rock.  The  house  is  a 
gray  stone  structure  of  the  same  hue  and  texture  as  the  rock 
on  which  it  stands.  It  faces  as  directly  away  from  the  land 
and  i-cs  neighbors  as  is  physically  possible,  staring  face-on 
into  the  great  "N ' or ' easters " that  crash  the  ocean  into  New 
England  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring.  The  Lodges 
lived  at  Nahant  the  requisite  number  of  months  each  year  to 
be  exempt  from  Boston's  Democratic  taxes;  Lodge  declared 
Nahant  his  official  residence  when  he  first  entered  politics. 
He  was  influenced  by  this  craggy  shore  as  much  as  by  Boston 
society. 

Lodge  was  of  strong  New  England  stock.  To  under- 
stand the  quality  of  this  man,  one  must  grasp  the  personal 
Puritan  strength  that  was  associated  with  the  land  he  lived 
on  and  the  habits  he  learned  as  a small  boy.  His  associa- 
tion with  great  men  in  his  father's  house  from  the  earliest 
time  that  he  could  remember  promotes  the  image  of  a boy  of 
extreme  confidence  who  expected  perfection  in  all  his  acts. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  of  Boston,  too.  The 
toughness,  aloofness,  and  perfection  of  the  traditional 
Yankee  New  Englander  were  disguised  by  the  dress,  poise, 
charm,  good  manners,  and  genteel  habits  of 


a proper  Bostonian. 
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Lodge  could  never  be  the  complete  Bostonian;  as  a Senator  he 
was  "too  political."  He  could  not  "maintain  the  severe  atti- 
tude toward  personal  publicity,  which  is  perhaps  the  first 
requisite  for  a man's  becoming  an  institution  in  Boston."^ 

But  Boston  was  a part  of  his  background.  Amory  described 
the  heritage  that  combined  Puritan  toughness  with  Brahmin 
polish: 


Boston's  well  known  Lodges  are  descended  from 
merchants  on  both  sides  of  the  Family,  going 
back  as  far  as  the  city's  Family- founding  mer- 
chants go.  The  late  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  father 
was  a particularly  decisive  Bostonian.  One 
evening  he  looked  at  his  son  with  displeasure. 

"That  big  boy  is  five  years  old  and  cannot 
read,"  he  announced.  "It  is  time  he  went  to 
school."  That  is  apparently  the  way  things 
nave  always  been  done  in  the  Lodge  family;  the 
next  day  the  boy  went  to  school.  At  another 
time,  the  elder  merchant,  walking  on  a dark 
street  with  his  son,  was  accosted  by  a tramp. 

He  knocked  the  man  down.  "I  think  that  fellow 
had  a knife,"  he  said.  It  is  little  wonder 
the  son,  later  the  deadly  foe  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  the  League  of  Nations,  inherited  his  often- 
described  "cool  and  distant"  manner  from  such 
a background.'^ 

Lodge  went  to  school  as  he  would  do  everything  else  — 
in  the  "right  way."  Lodge's  first  school  was  comprised  of 
a small  elite  group  of  "Proper  Boys"  taught  in  the  private 
home  of  a Mrs.  Parkman,  a very  "Proper  Boston  Lady."  The 
family  had  made  a good  choice  for  the  first  school  for 
young  Lodge:  "The  school  was  small  and  Mrs.  Parkman  an  in- 

spired teacher.  'Use  your  mind, ' she  demanded  of  her  pupils. 
'I  do  not  care  what  you  answer  if  you  only  use  your  mind. '"^ 


^Ibid . , p.  316. 
^Garraty,  Lodge . p.  9. 


‘^Ibid. . pp.  72-73. 
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Lodge  then  moved  up  to  the  higher  school  of  a Mr. 
Thomas  Russell  Sullivan,  another  "Proper  Bostonian."  His 
last  school  was  a "private  Latin  school"  presided  over  by  a 
Mr.  Dixwell.  While  Lodge  was  in  this  school,  from  1861  to 
1866,  some  of  the  forces  which  would  shape  the  rest  of  his 
life  became  discernible.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Classics 
for  the  first  time  and  the  discipline  of  that  study  would  do 
much  to  create  the  scholar  of  later  years.  He  also  developed 

the  initial  powers  of  acute  observation  that  would  serve  him 
so  well  later: 

If  a boy  did  not  find  in  these  schools  the 
valuable  education  to  be  gained  by  contact 
with  his  fellows,  the  difficulty  was  in  the 
Loy,  not  in  the  opportunity  which  seemed  to 
he  in  all  ways  sufficient  to  those  who  took 
advantage  of  it. 6 

Garraty  described  the  beginnings  of  Lodge's  training  as  a 

public  speaker  under  Mr.  Dixwell 's  tutelage: 

Besides  Latin  and  Greek  together  with  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  the  boys  at  Mr.  Dixwell 's 
were  subjected  to  algebra  and  plane  geometry, 

.a  smattering  of  French,  and  "declama- 
tion." This  last  was  taught  by  the  redoubt- 
able headmaster  himself.  A small,  neat, 
rather  dry  and  businesslike  person,  he  in- 
spired his  students  more  with  respect  than 
affection.  He  exhibited  the  same  impatience 
with  lazy  minds  which  characterized  Mrs.  Park- 
man.  Under  his  direction,  Cabot  developed  a 
talent  for  public  speaking.  Like  many  orators 
since  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  he  had  diffi- 
culties in  the  beginning,  but  by  the  time  he 
left  Dixwell 's  his  efforts  were  consistently 
being  rewarded  with  the  coveted  "18,"  which 


6 


Lodge , 


Early  Memories. 


p.  83. 
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for  some  reason  represented  the  master's  idea 
of  perfection./ 

Apparently  the  rigorous  drive  for  perfection  that 
characterized  his  maturity  had  not  yet  appeared;  in  his 
first  year  at  Dixwell's,  he  achieved  a position  third  in 
his  class  but,  after  that,  he  lapsed  into  mediocrity  except 
efforts  in  declamation.  He  was  always  near  the 
bottom  of  the  list  in  deportment  and,  even  though  he  was 
apparently  not  well  liked,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  "rabble 
rousers"  of  the  school.  Garraty  speculates  that  this  lapse 
may  have  been  from  laziness  or  "a  result  of  the  social 
pressure  of  his  fellows."^  However,  other  forces  operated 
on  Lodge  in  that  five-year  period  that  offer  at  least  a 
partial  alternative  explanation. 

In  1862,  Lodge's  father  died  and  Cabot  began  the 
profoundly  deep  association  with  his  mother  that  would  per- 
vade his  existence  until  her  death.  He  apparently  developed 
a need  to  justify  and  explain  all  his  actions  to  her  and 
felt  a great  need  for  her  approval  and  support.  For  this 
approval  and  support  of  "the"  woman  in  his  life,  he  would 
turn  to  his  wife  after  his  mother  died;  there  is  a remark- 
able similarity  between  the  two  women  and  in  the  kind  of 
influence  they  exercised  over  Lodge.  After  his  wife's  death, 
he  was  very  lonely;  this  softening  force  in  his  life  and  his 

^Ibid. , p.  82;  Garraty,  Lodge,  p.  10. 

p 

“Garraty,  Lodge,  p.  10. 
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actions  was  gone  before  he  began  his  great  fight  against 
Woodrow  Wilson.^ 

These  formative  years  for  Lodge  were  also  the  years 
of  the  Civil  War.  Charles  Sumner  had  been  a guest  in  his 
home  many  times,  and  his  respect  for  the  Senator  as  well  as 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  Union  apparently  shaped  the  embryo 
of  the  intense  patriotism  that  would  characterize  all  his 
actions  and  utterances  later.  He  developed  an  intense  dis- 
trust of  England  as  a result  of  her  condescension  toward 
the  Confederacy  and  slavery.^® 

These  were  transitional  times  for  the  young  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  With  the  natural  personal  identification  prob- 
lems of  adolescence,  he  combined  as  many  additional  reasons 
to  doubt  his  role  and  identity  as  any  boy  could.  He  was  the 
only  male  in  a house  of  doting  women  and  was  spoiled.  His 
photographs  from  this  time  show  a petulant  and  sardonic  pos- 
ture and  expression  that  approaches  dourness.  His  face  is 
round  and  almost  cherubic.  In  a class  photograph  at  Mr. 


^See  John  A.  Garraty,  "Spoiled  Child  of  American 
Politics,  American  Heritage.  VI,  No.  5 (August,  1955),  59 
for  exposition  of  this  point  of  view  on  the  role  that  the 
two  women  played  in  Lodge's  life.  Garraty  speculates  logi- 
cally that  had  his  wife  been  alive  at  the  time  of  the  League 
debates  his  position  would  have  been  the  same  but  his  method- 
ology less  aggressive. 

^°Lodge,  Early  Memories,  pp.  88-105  passim.  The 
clearest  revelation  of  Anglophobia  on  Lodge's  part  is  in 
those  Senate  speeches  on  foreign  policy  issues  that  relate 
to  England;  see  especially  his  speeches  on  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty,  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  debate,  and  his  argu- 
ments against  the  British  Commonwealth  possessing  six  votes 
in  the  proposed  League  of  Nations. 
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Dixwell's  he,  like  the  house  at  Nahant,  is  postured  as  in- 
directly to  his  fellows  as  possible,  and  appears  to  be 
sourly  turning  his  face  from  the  camera. 

In  June  of  1866,  the  Lodges  traveled  to  Durope. 
During  this  trip,  Cabot  was  tutored  by  Constant  Davis,  whose 
influence  he  later  described: 

[He  was]  one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most  for- 
tunate and  most  salutary  influences  which  ever 
came  into  my  life.  Under  his  guidance,  I 
began  to  get  a real  education  and  to  regard 
lessons  as  something  other  than  an  affliction 
devised  for  the  torment  of  boys.H 

Davis  was  the  first  of  the  mentors  who  made  Lodge  a lover  of 
learning.  The  second  was  Henry  Adams,  whose  influence  at 
Harvard  caused  Lodge  to  be  interested  in  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can History,  led  him  to  one  of  the  first  Ph.D.'s  ever  given 
at  Harvard,  and  made  him  a scholar  and  writer  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Lodge  enrolled  at  Harvard  in  the  fall  term  of  1867. 
His  four  college  years,  like  the  years  of  the  Civil  War, 
found  him  involved  in  transitional  turbulence.  He  entered 
Harvard  under  an  older,  traditional  system  of  education  and 
was  graduated  as  one  of  the  first  products  of  an  elective 
system.  Although  Lodge  took  advantage  of  the  system  to 
lighten  his  own  load,  later  he  became  an  opponent  of  the 
educational  freedom  that  had  allowed  him  to  drop  his  clas- 
sical Greek  language  study. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  James  Ford  Rhodes,  October  21 
91  , Henry  Cabot  Lodge  MSS,  Massachusetts  Historical  Associ- 
atxon,  Boston. 
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His  Harvard  years  helped  make  the  "scholar  in  poli- 
tics" a reality.  Henry  Adams  introduced  him  to  the  excite- 
ment of  historical  detective  work  and  to  the  thrill  of  the 
possibility  of  making  a contribution  to  human  knowledge. 
When  he  was  graduated.  Lodge  married  and  spent  a year  in 
Europe  honeymooning.  Afterwards,  he  passed  a bar  examina- 
tion from  a friendly  Boston  judge  who  was  fully  aware  that 
he  would  never  practice  law  and  limited  his  questions  to 
constitutional  matters. Lodge  returned  to  the  tutelage 
of  Henry  Adams.  In  June,  1876,  he  received  his  doctoral 
degree  in  American  History  from  Harvard.  He  began  teaching 
American  Colonial  History  there  in  the  subsequent  fall  term. 

the  period  when  Lodge  had  been  attempting  to  decide 
the  course  of  his  future  with  the  advice  of  Adams  and  the 
guidance  afforded  in  his  graduate  study,  he  was  also  assist- 
ing Adams  with  the  editing  of  the  North  American  Review.  In 
effect,  his  course  was  decided  before  it  became  necessary 
to  make  a decision. 

As  Lodge  began  teaching  at  Harvard  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  his  aloof  Brahmin  personality  and  the  scholarly 
perfectionism  of  his  character  were  well  formed.  His 
staunch  patriotism  was  an  established  part  of  his  political 
opi^ioris . A complete  picture  of  Lodge's  character  requires 
a description  of  his  partisan  qualities  as  a politician. 

Lodge,  Early  Memories,  p.  240. 
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His  active  political  interest  began  at  the  same  time  as  his 
teaching  career.  The  political  role  of  the  total  partisan 
was  not  an  aspect  of  Lodge's  character  that  was  systemati- 
cally developed  like  his  scholarly  discipline.  His  Republi- 
can regularity  was  generated  almost  as  a defense  mechanism. 

Political  Development 

The  description  in  the  foregoing  section  paints 
Lodge  in  proportions  that  tend  to  be  heroic.  He  is  often 
remembered  by  his  friends  and  supporters  as  something  of  a 
hero  just  as  he  is  memorialized  by  his  enemies  as  a villain. 
Both  of  these  extreme  interpretations  are  usually  a result 
of  impressions  made  by  the  partisan  nature  of  his  person- 
ality. The  formative  experiences  of  the  young  Republican 
partisan  reveal  under  scrutiny  that  neither  of  these  inter- 
pretations is  true.  Lodge  is  no  hero  with  a tragic  flaw, 
although  the  character  is  cut  from  that  kind  of  cloth;  he 
was  born  to  high  place  but  was  active  in  a profession  that 
recognized  no  high  place.  As  such  he  chose  to  be  a faithful 
member  of  the  Republican  Party  for  rational  but  human  reasons 
based  on  experiences  that  made  the  partisan  politician  a 
role  for  him  to  play.  The  basis  for  these  conclu- 
sions comes  from  investigation  of  his  early  political  med- 
dling,  especially  his  bitter  experiences  with  the  abortive 
Fifth  Avenue  Conference,  his  early  political  successes  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  confirmation  of  his  partisanship  when 
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he  refused  to  bolt  the  Blaine  ticket  with  the  Mugwumps  in 
1884.  As  he  became  a partisan.  Lodge  was  also  testing  his 
talents  as  a political  speaker. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Conference 

The  Conference  held  on  May  15,  1876,  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  was  a meeting  of  a number  of  reform- 
minded  intellectuals  and  politicians  to  "organize."  For 
Lodge  the  Conference  began  rather  inauspiciously . He  was  a 
friend  of  Brooks  Adams,  and  the  two  young  men  were  always 
eager  to  be  involved  in  any  venture  of  Henry  Adams.  While 
the  older  Adams  was  not  interested  in  office  for  himself, 
he  was  concerned  with  the  state  of  public  affairs.  He 
wanted  to  create  a party  "of  the  centre"  whereby  he  and  his 
intellectual  friends  could  generate  enough  electoral  power 
to  influence  the  major  parties  toward  reform. with  the 
help  of  Lodge  and  Brooks  Adams,  he  convened  a small  group 
dedicated  to  ending  "Grantism"  in  Washington  and  halting  the 
"waving  of  the  bloody  shirt. in  brief,  they  proposed  to 
elect  honest  men,  replace  spoilsmen  with  competitively  selec- 
ted civil  servants,  and  restore  home  rule  to  the  South. 

l%arold  D.  Cater,  Henry  Adams  and  His  Friends  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1947),  p.  67. 

14 

Unpublished  memoir,  1923,  Lodge  papers,  p.  11-42. 
Also  see  Garraty,  Lodge , pp.  40-50,  for  a development  of  the 
entxre  affair. 

l^Brooks  Adams,  "The  Platform  of  the  New  Party," 

North  American  Review.  CXIX  (July,  1874),  33-60. 
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Lodge  did  not  appear  to  be  involved  in  anything  more  serious 
than  the  fervent  discussion  of  public  issues  by  a group  of 
intelligent  young  men. 

Henry  Adams  actively  began  to  plan  for  the  moderate 
party  that  the  Conference  was  to  produce  in  the  Spring  of 
1875.  Carl  Schurz  was  chosen  to  figurehead  the  group. 

Lodge  and  other  members  were  busy  making  contacts  and  build- 
ing an  organization.  When  the  Conference  was  held  a year 
later,  it  was  very  unproductive  for  a year's  hard  work  of 
preparation.  Those  attending  the  meeting  mumbled  a few 
moral  platitudes  from  floor  and  platform,  and  made  vague  de- 
mands about  a good  man  for  President;  it  was  over  in  three 
hours. 

In  spite  of  a lack  of  any  positive  action  by  the 
Conference,  Lodge  and  his  friends  were  encouraged  in  the  be- 

■^^he  distinguished  delegates  would  immedi- 
ately reject  the  Presidential  candidate  of  either  major 
party  if  they  thought  him  unqualified.  Lodge  interpreted  a 
few  letters  from  undistinguished  citizens  as  a record  of 
significant  public  favor  for  the  Conference. He  was  con- 
vinced that,  as  soon  as  the  Republicans  nominated  James  G. 

G.  Blaine,  the  Conference  would  be  confirmed  as  a third 
party  powerful  enough  to  demand  platform  concessions  or  even 

^^Garraty,  Lodge,  pp.  56-57. 

^^Lodge  to  Anna  Cabot  Lodge,  April  26,  1876,  Lodge 


papers . 
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put  forward  its  own  candidate  in  the  event  that  neither 
party  promised  acceptable  reforms. 

The  major  parties  did  not  react  according  to  plan. 
The  Republicans  rejected  Blaine  and  nominated  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes.  The  "figurehead,"  Schurz,  dashed  immediately  back 
to  the  party.  When  the  Democrats  picked  Samuel  J.  Tilden  of 
New  York  as  their  candidate,  the  reformers  were  thoroughly 
confused  and  disorganized.  Lodge  observed  the  lack  of  re- 
form promises  in  the  Republican  platform  and  Hayes'  "bloody 
shirt"  campaign  and,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  upholding  his 
principles,  cast  a disconsolate  ballot  for  Tilden.^® 

Two  years  later.  Lodge  made  a halfhearted  attempt  to 
reactivate  the  independents  without  success.  By  this  time, 
he  had  reacted  to  his  severe  disappointment  in  the  inability 
of  the  Conference  to  accomplish  anything  of  substance,  the 
ineptness  of  the  reformers  when  not  faced  with  the  exact 
enemy  that  they  had  set  out  to  defeat,  and  the  alacrity  with 
which  all  but  a bitter  few  retreated  to  the  party  ranks  when 
the  movement  appeared  to  be  struggling  rather  than  succeed- 
ing. However,  Lodge's  first  serious  political  activities 
occurred  as  a result  of  the  Conference.  His  negative  reac- 
tions to  the  reformers'  failure  to  act  and  his  experiences 
with  partisan  successes  over  the  next  two  years  were  initial 
in  the  formation  of  a strong  partisan. 

18 

Unpublished  memoir,  pp.  11-11-12,  Lodge  papers. 
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Following  the  interests  of  the  independents.  Lodge 
attended  a local  primary  meeting  and  was  selected  a delegate 
to  the  state  Republican  Convention.  He  recorded  his  atti- 
tude in  response  to  this  first  party  political  post: 

Nahant,  went  to  primary  meeting  in  the  evening. 
AOsurd  performance.  Not  ten  voters  there. 

Elected  delegate  to  the  State  convention.  May 
get  some  instruction  out  of  it.  It  is  well  to 
political  office  when  you  can  for 
honest  men  of  moderate  intelligence  are  not  too 
common  in  politics. 

This  attitude  expressed  by  the  young  reformer  had  changed 

considerably  when  the  professional  politician  remembered  the 

subseguent  convention  a half  century  later: 

The  impression  on  my  memory  is  that  of  a 
crowded  hall  filled  with  strangers  and  the 
sense  of  lonliness  [sic]  such  a situation 
always  brings.  . . . Young  and  ignorant  as 
I was  I knew  that  organization  was  necessary 
to  enable  any  large  body  to  act  and  perform 
Its  duties.  I was  also  familiar  with  the 
word  "machine"  applied  to  politics,  especi- 
ally by  newspapers  and  people  who  have  never 
organized  anything.  It  was  a word  of  fear. 

And  now  I saw  it  at  work  organizing  this 
convention,  well  and  smoothly  so  far  as  I 
could  see  but  I quite  realized  that  there 
was  a certain  mystery  about  it  and  that  I was 
being  organized  quite  without  effort  on  my 

part.  This  was  the  leading  impression  left 
with  me . 

This  attitude  change  had  its  roots  in  the  period  of  the  Con- 
ference and  its  aftermath. 

By  1880,  Lodge  was  a member  of  the  Committee  on 


Lodge  journal,  Septerriber  23,  1874,  Lodge  papers. 
20unpublished  memoir,  p.  II- 2,  Lodge  papers. 
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Resolutions  for  the  State  Republican  Convention.  He  wrote 
his  mother  with  an  attitude  as  yet  reserved  about  politics: 
"I  hate  political  conventions  & political  fights  & yet 
these  last  are  the  most  important  part  of  politics."  His 
subsequent  comment  indicates  how  his  thinking  had  pro- 
gressed after  the  Conference:  "I  feel  that  Grant  is  going 

to  be  nominated  but  I have  decided  to  make  my  fight  inside 

the  party  because  I can  do  more  there  than  by  going  out- 

„21 

side."  Lodge's  1879  attempt  to  reenergize  the  Indepen- 
dents was  limited  to  a letter  to  The  Nation  "urging  that  the 
independent  voters  make  some  provision  for  action  in  case  we 
left  to  the  dismal  fate  of  being  forced  to  choose 
between  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Tilden  in  1880."^^  The  letter 
received  no  response;  Lodge  clipped  it  from  the  paper  and 

it  in  his  journal.  Some  time  later  he  noted  a reac- 
tion on  the  back  of  the  clipping  that  summed  up,  in  his 
estimation,  the  result  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Conference  as  an 
influence  on  his  life: 

This  was  my  last  effort  to  do  anything  as 
an  Inde^ndent.  I had  a bitter  lesson  from 
the  action  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Conference. 

They  agreed  to  do  a certain  thing  and  failed 
to  keep  their  word.  I kept  mine  and  voted 
for  Tilden,  which  I have  regretted  ever 
since,  and  withdrew  from  politics  determined 
if  I went  in  again  to  go  in  a party  and  do 
the  best  I could  there.  To  act  further  with 


21 

Lodge  to  Anna  Cabot  Lodge,  April  18,  1880,  Lodge 

papers. 
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Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  "The  Independents  in  the  Coming 
Canvass,"  The  Nation.  XXIX  (September  25,  1879),  206. 
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men  v;ho  would  not  act  together  was  impossible. 

I came  graaually  to  this.  I made  some  attempts 
to  rally  the  old  independents,  acting  meanwhile 
with  the  Republicans  and  attending  the  5th  Dis- 
trict Republican  Congressional  Convention  in 
1878  as  a delegate.  In  1879  I was  nominated  to 
the  Legislature,  accepted  and  determined  I 
would  act  with  the  party  to  which  I and  my 
people  had  always  belonged.  I would  not  have 
taken  the  nomination  otherwise. 

In  1923,  discovering  this  note  in  his  papers.  Lodge  regis- 
tered another  reaction  to  his  decision  to  be  a regular  Repub- 
lican: 

This  decision  I have  never  since  regretted.  I 
am  far  ^ from  saying  that  everything  that  the 
Republican  Party  has  done  has  been  all  as  it 
should  be  or  that  there  have  been  no  shortcom- 
ings,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  me  by 
long  experience  that  the  only  way  to  achieve 
anything  in  politics  is  through  a party  organ- 
ization. I took  to  heart  then  and  have  kept 
before  me  ever  since  what  Lincoln  said  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1852,  in  his  eulogy  on  Henry 
Clay:  "A  free  people  in  times  of  peace  and 

quiet  — when  pressed  by  no  common  danger  — 
naturally  divide  into  parties.  At  such  times 
a man  who  is  of  neither  party  is  not,  cannot  be, 
of  any  consequence.  . . ."  The  proposition  is 
stated  with  that  wonderful  clearness  and 
finality  which  Lincoln  possessed  [sic]  inrsuch 
high  degree.  I have  never  seen  reason  to  ques- 
tion his  wisdom. 24 

This  confirmed  opinion  about  party  regularity  was  that  of 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  at  the  age  of  seventy- three . The  young 
Lodge  was  only  beginning  to  become  a party  regular  in  1879, 
l^nt  the  strength  of  his  partisan  conviction  would  soon  be 
tested  and  confirmed. 


j ournal . 
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Note  on  the  back  of  clipping  [ibid. ] in  Lodge 
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Unpublished  memoir.  Lodge  papers,  p.  11-41. 
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Building  a Regular  Republican 


In  the  fall  of  1879,  Lodge  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publicans for  the  Statehouse  seat  from  his  Nahant  district. 
He  faced  some  difficulties  in  this  first  campaign: 

First  of  all  he  had  to  contend  with  his  reputa- 
xon  as  an  independent.  The  prominent  part  he 
ad  played  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Conference  and 
his  indiscreet  statement  in  the  Nation  were 
fresh  in  everyone's  mind.  . . . Secondly,  he 
had  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  his  wealth  and 
social  position.  The  district  he  sought  to 
represent  included  the  industrial  city  of  Lynn, 
whose  shoe  workers  could  not  be  expected  to  wax 
enthusiastic  about  "Lah-de-dah"  Lodge. ^5 

Nevertheless,  the  young  candidate  was  successful  in  this 

first  political  adventure.  He  was  advised  by  Judge  Joseph 

T.  Wilson,  the  Republican  "King  of  Nahant,"  and  the  last- 

minute  support  of  the  Lynn  liquor  dealers,  who  were  opposed 

to  an  unfavorable  law  for  which  Lodge's  opponent  had  voted, 

turned  the  tide.^^ 

Lodge  made  enough  of  an  impression  in  his  first  term 
in  the  State  Legislature  to  be  elected  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  June,  1880.  He  told  Wilson 

point,  "I  am  a Republican  and  propose  to  remain  so."^"^ 
He  went  to  the  Convention  as  one  of  twenty-three  delegates 
dedicated  to  preventing  the  nomination  of  Blaine  or  Grant. 


25 

Garraty,  Lodge . p.  61. 
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Karl  Schriftgeisser,  The  Gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts: Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Boston:  Little  Brown  and  Co 

1944),  pp.  59-60. 

Lodge  to  Joseph  T.  Wilson,  May  5,  1880,  Lodge 

papers. 
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The  bitterly  contested  e.'onvention  selected  dark-horse  James 
A.  Garfield  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot.  The  energies  of  the 
dedicated  Massachusetts  delegation  had  some  measurable  ef- 
fect in  this  outcome, and  Lodge's  part  only  further  stabilized 
his  belief  that  the  most  was  accomplished  working  "within  a 

2p 

major  party." 

In  the  next  two  years  Lodge's  political  hopes  were 

f 

dashed  three  times:  once  in  a try  for  the  State  Senate  and 

twice  in  attempts  to  gain  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
National  House  of  Representatives.  The  last  of  these  con- 
tests was  a hard  fight  between  Lodge  and  Elisha  S . Converse 
in  1882.  Lodge  lost  that  nomination  on  the  130th  Convention 
ballot.  The  loss  actually  benefited  his  political  career 
for  several  reasons:  First,  the  Republicans  were  badly 

beaten  in  the  general  elections;  second.  Lodge's  personal 
support  in  the  district  was  consolidated  by  the  fight; 

bodge's  campaigning  for  Converse  produced  much  valu- 
able experience;  fourth,  after  the  Republican  defeat  through- 
out the  state.  Lodge  was  convinced  that  new  leadership  was 


2^See  Garraty,  Lodge , pp.  65-66,  for  a summary  of 
fhis  Convention  and  a demonstration  of  its  effect  on  Lodge's 
party  regularity.  The  most  interesting  evidence  of  Lodge's 
reaction  to  the  effect  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  at 
the  Convention  comes  from  the  clippings  in  his  scrapbook  of 
newspaper  reports  of  the  Convention.  One  clipping  from  the 
Boston  Herald  that  Garraty  also  cites  quotes  Grant's  Attorney 
Ganeral  as  saying  "Massachusetts  came  out  here  with  no  candi- 
date of  her  own  but  determined  to  beat  two  men.  and  she's 
done  it." 
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29 

essential;  finally.  Lodge  was  left  free  to  fill  the  office 
that  would  initiate  his  development  of  complete  personal 
control  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Massachusetts. 

This  office  was  the  chairmanship  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee.  The  appointment  marked  recognition 
of  him  as  a politician  by  politicians.  However,  the  Repub- 
licans had  suffered  statewide  defeat  in  1881.  Lodge  was 
placed  in  this  position  partially  because  of  a need  for  new 
leadership  and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  because  no  experi- 
enced politician  wanted  the  impossible  job  of  trying  to  beat 
Governor  Ben  Butler  and  the  Democrats  in  a Republican  off- 
period.  Lodge  reorganized  the  state  from  the  grass-roots 
up,  reestablished  Republican  organizational  strength  in 
Massachusetts,  and  defeated  Butler's  "spoilsmanship"  and 
"bloody  shirt"  campaign  to  put  Republicans  in  office  at  all 
levels.  His  success  in  this  task  guaranteed  him  the  Re- 
P’-i^lican  nomination  for  Congress  that  he  greatly  desired  in 


Lodge  was  convinced  not  only  of  the  need  for  lead- 
ership but  also  that  he  might  well  be  a part  of  it.  On 
November  8,  1882,  he  penned  the  following  remarks  in  his 
Dournal:  "There  are  no  great  issues.  Therefore  politics  in 

the  future  will  be  necessarily  a question  of  men  and  the 
people  will  take,  two  years  hence,  the  men  who  they  think  on 
the  whole  are  the  best.  If  the  Republicans  make  good  nom- 
inations for  the  national  elections  they  may  still  win  and 
in  any  event  they  will  come  out  a powerful  and  clean  opposi- 
which  we  need  quite  as  much  as  anything  else." 

^‘^For  summaries  of  this  very  interesting  election 
see  Garraty,  Lodge , or  J.  Joseph  Huthmacher,  Massachusetts 
and  Politics  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 

1959);  for  Lodge's  description  of  the  campaign,  see  his  ad- 
dress on  George  D.  Robinson  in  A Fighting  Frigate  and  Other 
Essays  and  Addresses  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

1907),  pp.  159-81. 
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1884.  More  significant,  the  thorough  organization  and  ma- 
chine creation,  as  well  as  expanded  contacts  throughout  the 
state,  strengthened  his  popularity  and  the  party's  obliga- 
tion to  him,  thereby  greatly  aiding  his  eventual  election  to 
national  office. 


The  Confirmed  Partisan 

Lodge  had  moved  from  Independent  to  staunch  Repub- 
lican in  four  short  years.  In  that  period  of  concentrated 
effort,  he  had  poised  himself  on  the  threshold  of  personal 
control  of  Massachusetts  Republicans.  He  had  reasoned  in 
1879  that  he  could  achieve  more  personal  effect  as  a regular 
party  member;  he  had  seen  the  fruits  of  organized  hard  work 
in  the  nomination  of  Garfield  in  1880  in  spite  of  superior 
delegate  strength  for  Blaine  and  Grant;  he  had  gained  some 
personal  success  as  a regular  Republican;  he  had  read  press 
clippings  that  credited  him  with  Butler's  defeat  and  heralded 
his  running  for  Congress  in  a short  year.^l 

His  newly  formed  regularity  would  be  tested  strongly 
in  1884.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  who  had  become  President  upon 
the  assassination  of  Garfield,  was  not  acceptable  to  Lodge 
and  his  friends.  Arthur's  strongest  opponent  for  the  nom- 
ination was  again  James  G.  Blaine.  In  a convention  that 
paralleled  the  one  of  1880  for  turbulence,  Blaine  was 

^^Lodge  was  reelected  to  the  Central  Committee 
unanimously. 
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nomxnated.  Lodge's  independent  friends,  including  Carl 
Schurz,  who  "did  not  keep  their  word"  in  1876,  bolted  the 
party  in  the  controversial  Mugwump  revolt  of  1884.  Lodge's 
friends  and  associates  expected  him  to  do  the  same.  How- 
ever, he  and  his  new  friend  from  New  York,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, had  decided  that  if  they  expected  the  Blaine  men  to 
support  their  candidate.  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds  of  Ver- 
mont, they  would  have  to  support  Blaine  if  he  were  nominated. 
Lodge  did  not  waver  in  this  conviction  even  though  he  suf- 
fered much  personal  abuse  from  some  of  his  closest  friends. 
Schurz  wrote  that  bolting  would  not  hurt  his  career; 

You  are  a young  man.  You  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  affluent  circumstances.  You  have 
the  promise  of  an  honorable  and  useful  career 
before  you.  That  promise  would  certainly  not 
be  damaged  if  you  follow  a noble  impulse  at 
the  risk  of  temporarily  damaging  your  party 
standing.  . . . The  course  you  are  now  . . . 
following  . . . will  unite  you  more  and  more 
. . . with  . . . the  ordinary  party  politician. 

The  more  you  try  to  satisfy  them  the  less  you 
will  satisfy  yourself. 

The  vilification  of  the  Mugwumps,  many  of  them  the  same  men 
who  had  abandoned  Lodge  in  his  independent  determination  of 
1876,  served  to  strengthen  his  partisanship. 

This  decision  clearly  reveals  the  human  aspect  of 
Lodge's  character.  The  heroic  young  scholar  of  Nahant  had 


3 2 

Joseph  B.  Foraker,  Notes  of  a Busy  Life  (2  vols.; 
Cincinnati:  Stewart  and  Kidd  Company,  1916),  I,  161-67, 

contains  a useful  account  of  the  details  and  events  of  this 
Convention.  Garraty  and  Schriftgeisser  both  describe  Lodge's 
role  at  the  Convention. 

^^Carl  Schurz  to  Lodge,  July  12,  1884,  Lodge  papers. 
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been  genuinely  disappointed  by  his  earlier  independent  ac- 
txon.  After  repeated  defeats,  he  now  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  personal  political  success.  Leaving  the  party  would  mean 
a loss  of  the  initiative  gained  from  his  management  of  the 
campaign  against  Butler  two  years  before.  More  importantly. 
Lodge  had  learned  that  government  functions  through  party. 

He  knew  that  he  could  work  for  what  he  considered  morally 
right  from  a stronger  position  within  the  party.  He  lost 
many  of  his  friends  as  a result  of  his  commitment  but  he  was 

making  new  ones;  his  reputation  as  a total  partisan  was  be- 
ginning . 

As  a result  of  Mugwump  opposition.  Lodge  was  de- 
feated for  Congress  in  1884.  The  circumstances  of  his  loss 
differed  from  those  of  his  previous  disappointments.  Eight 
years  earlier  he  had  been  alone  in  his  determination  to 
place  principle  above  party  or  personal  interest;  now,  with 
his  decision  to  apply  principle  through  party,  his  partisan 
friends  stood  staunchly  with  him  in  defeat.  When  the  elec- 
tion was  over,  instead  of  an  empty  political  future.  Lodge 
was  looking  forward  to  support  in  future  campaigns  from  a 

ii^sd  body  — a body  he  had  done  much  to  organize  and 
strengthen.  Theodore  Roosevelt  described  Lodge's  future  in 
a letter  of  commiseration: 

Of  course  there  seems  no  use  of  saying  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  consolation;  and  you  prob- 
ably feel  as  if  your  career  had  ended;  that  is 
■ so:  you  have  certainly  received  a severe 

blow;  but  you  would  be  astonished  to  know  the 
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hold  you  have  over  the  party  at  large; 

You  have  a hold  on  the  party  that  I can  not 
have;  and  beyond  question  you  will  in  time 
take  the  stand  you  deserve  in  public  life. 34 

Later  Roosevelt  wrote  again  that  the  Republican  Party  in 
Massachusetts  would  not  break  up,  that  it  was  and  would  be 
the  dominant  party  in  the  state,  and  that  the  debt  owed  to 
Lodge  for  that  dominance  would  be  paid  in  full,^^  The  pre- 
diction was  true.  The  Independents  proved  again,  to  Lodge’s 
satisfaction,  that  they  were  unable  to  sustain  an  action  or 
an  identity  without  organization.  Lincoln's  statement  was 
confirmed  again,  and  Lodge  chose  to  be  "of  a party"  in  an 
attempt  to  "be  of  consequence." 

In  1919,  thirty— five  years  later,  the  Chairwoman  of 
the  Republican  Women  in  Massachusetts  asked  him  for  a state- 
ment of  five  reasons  why  he  was  a Republican.  Lodge's  reply 
was  highly  regular: 

I have  been  a Republican  all  of  my  political 
life,  and  my  father  and  grandfather  were  Repub- 
licans before  me.  I am  a Republican  because  I 
believe  that  the  policies  of  the  Republican  Party 
are  now,  and  always  have  been,  more  likely  to 
assure  the  welfare  of  the  country  than  those  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  I believe  in  the  doctrines 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  regard  to  the  union  of  the 
states.  I think  the  policies  of  the  Republican 
Party  have  always  been  thoroughly  American  and 
that  their  first  purpose  has  been  the  protection 
of  American  principles  and  the  advancement  of 
American  interest.  I am  a Republican  because  I 
believe  that  the  Republican  Party  has  been  and 
always  will  be  true  to  the  great  doctrine,  laid 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (ed.).  Selections  from  the  Cor- 
respondence of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodq^ 
18,84-1918  (2  vols.;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner'  s Sons, 

1925),  I,  10. 

^^Ibid. . p.  26. 
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down  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Mass- 
achusetts, that  our  Government  should  be  a 
Government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  I am  a 
protectionist  and  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  the  party  of  protection.  I am  sure  that 
history  shows  that  the  Republican  Party  has 
carried  out  beneficial  programs  better  than 
the  Democratic  Party. 36 

There  is  no  recognition  of  alternatives  to  party  membership 
here . 

Lodge  was  a partisan  Republican.  His  experience  had 
confirmed  the  evidence  of  history  that  to  be  otherwise  was 
to  be  ineffectual.  Contrary  to  the  statements  of  his  enemies, 
however,  his  party  membership  did  not  mean  the  exclusion  of 
the  intellect  of  the  scholar  in  politics.  Robert  M.  Wash- 
burn summarized  this  relationship  of  party  and  country  in  an 
article  written  after  Lodge's  death: 

In  his  estimate,  upon  the  salvation  of  his 
party,  first,  hung  the  salvation  of  his 
country,  second.  As  a patriot  he  worked 
through  his  party  for  his  country.  In  this 
way  it  was  party  before  country.  With  him 
a country  without  a party  was  a man  without 
a country.-^' 

Lodge  felt  that  he  could  do  more  through  the  strength  of  his 
party's  organization.  He  exercised  his  influence  upon  the 
party  and, thus,  indirectly  upon  the  country,  so  that  party 
success  was  essential  to  the  application  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  best  for  the  country.  In  this  sense,  "practical  poll- 


*5  ^ 

Lodge  to  Mrs.  Lottie  S.  Haines,  October  8 and 
November  11,  1919,  Lodge  papers. 

37 

Robert  M.  Washburn,  "The  Quick  and  the  Dead," 
Atlantic  Monthly,  CXXXVII  (January,  1926),  123. 
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tician"  is  an  appropriate  description  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 


Rhetorical  Training 


As  his  political  attitudes  were  solidified.  Lodge 
was  developing  as  a public  speaker.  His  oratorical  training, 
begun  in  childhood,  was  further  refined  throughout  his  life. 

At  the  outset.  Lodge  was  an  ineffectual  political 
speaker.  All  of  the  declamatory  training  of  Mr.  Dixwell, 
the  compulsory  elocution  training  of  Harvard  College,  the 
experiences  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  shows, the  thorough  read- 
xng  of  the  classical  rhetorical  theorists, and  some  limited 
lecturing  in  American  History  at  Harvard,  had  left  only  the 
"whiny- voiced"  satirist  of  the  Mock  Parts  episode.  The 
crucible  of  live  audiences,  together  with  the  practical  ad- 
vice of  Judge  Wilson,  was  required  to  mold  the  massive  intel- 
lect of  the  scholar  into  a persuasive  stump  speaker. 

The  practicum  in  politics  under  Judge  Wilson  began 


38 

The  collected  souvenir  programs  of  the  Hasty  Pud- 
ding that  are  in  the  Lodge  papers  indicate  that  he  played  a 
great  variety  of  roles  ranging  from  classical  tragedy  to 

liqht  comedy;  also,  a nuniber  of  the  preserved  clippings 
of  reviews  show  that  he  was  usually  thought  to  be  quite  good. 

39 

Lodge  remarked  in  response  to  Miss  Jordan's  paper 
comparing  him  to  Cicero  that  he  never  attempted  to  copy  the 
style  of  the  Roman  "otherwise  I should  never  have  had  a stvle 
of  my  own."  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  on  two  separate 
trips  to  Europe  he  had  reread  Cicero,  especially  the  ora- 
tions, and  had  a great  appreciation  for  his  methods.  Lodge 
credits  Constant  Davis  with  the  motivation  for  most  of  his 
interest  in  the  Classics  and  remarked  that  he  had  also 
found  Plato,  Aristotle,  Longinus,  Quintilian,  and  Augustine 
among  others  useful  for  a public  man.  Lodge  to  Professor  E. 
K.  Rand,  April  30,  1921,  Lodge  papers. 
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on  July  4,  1879.  Lodge  had  remarked  that  when  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  would  like  to  hold  office,  "I  went 
out  and  told  the  men  that  had  much  to  do  with  elections  that 
I would  like  to  run."^®  The  Judge  was  one  of  the  men  that 
Lodge  had  gone  to  see.  Wilson's  first  step  was  to  seek  ex- 
perience for  Lodge  on  the  public  platform,  and  he  used  his 
influence  to  get  Mayor  Frederick  O.  Prince  to  invite  Lodge 
to  deliver  the  annual  oration  before  the  Boston  city  fathers. 
From  that  point.  Lodge  developed  his  ability  to  persuade  by 
practice.  The  fall  of  1879  was  his  first  active  political 
campaign.  That  campaign  produced  the  comment  that  his 
voice  was  "like  the  tearing  of  a bed  sheet,"  and  his  hearers 
"found  it  necessary  to  come  early  to  obtain  seats  in  the 
crowded  rear  of  the  hall."  Lodge  appeared  cold  and  aloof  as 
he  addressed  the  factory  workers  of  Lynn  in  an  uncommunica- 
tive Harvard  accent. 

By  1882,  that  image  had  been  altered.  Lodge,  cam- 
paigning for  Converse,  was  a more  effective  speaker  and 
more  in  demand  for  the  platform  than  the  candidate.  Lodge's 
journal  from  that  period  records  speeches  daily,  and  his 
comment  indicates  that  he  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  stump: 

I made  my  first  speech  in  this  campaign  at 
Salem  where  I was  very  warmly  received  and 
after  the  meeting  General  Cogswell  gave  me 
a reception  at  his  house.  Last  night  Oct. 

19th  I spoke  in  Chelsea.  . . . The  evening 
was  stormy  and  the  hall  not  more  than  two- 

40 


Schriftgeisser , p.  56. 
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thirds  full  but  I was  received  with  real 
warmth  and  heartiness. 


Oct.  26  — Spoke  at  Lynn  with  Senator  Frye. 

Splendid  audience.  4500  people  on  hand  & of 
the  best  sort  — Never  so  enthusiastically 
received  anywhere.  Spoke  briefly  because 
the  object  was  to  hear  Frye  — ...  Speech 
though  short  well  received  & said  to  be  a 
success.  Pleased  my  friends  at  all  event 
which  is  something.  Referring  to  Congres- 
sional contest  Frye  said  "You  are  rich  in 
Cong,  material  when  you  can  reject  such  a 
gentleman  as  that"  pointing  at  me  & there 
was  a hearty  and  spontaneous  burst  of  applause 
which  pleased  me  more  than  anything  which  has 
happened.  If  that  popularity  which  I now  have 
lasts  two  years  I am  certain  to  be  nominated  — 

But  everything  is  uncertain  & in  politics 
particularly .^1 

A tattered  note  in  Lodge's  manuscripts  shows  a schedule  of 
forty-three  addresses  in  forty-seven  days  prior  to  the  elec 
tion . 


Lodge  made  more  speeches  in  connection  with  the 
national  Republican  Convention  in  1884.  During  the  subse- 
quent campaign,  since  he  was  a candidate  for  Congress  for 
the  first  time,  he  spoke  more  frequently  than  ever  before, 
often  in  the  company  of  his  new  friend,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
In  1886,  in  a repetition  of  this  campaign  against  the  same 
Democratic  opponent,  Roosevelt's  prediction  was  carried  out 
The  best  and  most  distinguished  campaigners  were  put  onto 
public  platforms  with  Lodge  and  the  party  reached  into  its 
coffers  for  the  necessary  funds  to  ensure  his  election. 


^^Lodge  journal,  October  20  and  26,  1882,  Lodge 

papers . 
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These  events  marked  the  end  of  his  political  and  rhetorical 
^PP^s^ticeship.  In  the  span  of  six  years,  his  Republicanism 
had  been  created  and  tested,  and  his  personal  hold  on  the 
party  in  his  state  had  been  strengthened,  as  he  gained  ex- 
perience and  a degree  of  proficiency  as  a political  per- 
suader. 

From  the  evidence  presented  in  his  lifetime,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Lodge  enjoyed  the  public  platform  im- 
mensely. He  probably  enjoyed  the  stump  speaking  of  political 
campaigns  more  than  any  other  form,  but  he  was  also  gaining 
the  experience  of  other  speaking  occasions  and  other  kinds 
of  audiences.  Since  he  never  practiced  law,  his  forensic 
speeches  were  delivered  before  legislative  bodies.  Lodge 
regarded  these  speeches  as  instruments  of  practical  persua- 
sion. Comparing  his  commentary  about  the  time  of  his  first 
legislative  speech  and  that  of  the  debating  that  took  place 
in  the  Senate  over  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  will  demonstrate 
the  way  that  Lodge  saw  himself  as  gaining  experience  and  use- 
fulness in  this  form  of  address  as  well  as  his  gradual  rec- 
ognition of  the  persuasion  potential  of  the  legislative 
platform.  The  comment  on  the  early  speech  reveals  something 
of  the  manner  of  presentation  that  had  been  adopted  in  sub- 
sequent years  by  the  Senator; 

I made  my  first  speech  on  a bill  entitled 
"for  the  protection  of  ancient  burial  grounds." 

• • • I introduced  the  bill  which  was  favor- 
ably reported,  and  I made  my  first  speech 
upon  this  somewhat  mournful  subject.  I spoke 
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exactly  three  minutes  by  the  big  clock  which 
I had  before  my  eyes  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
in  that  time  I had  exhausted  the  subject. 

Perhaps  I had  but  as  I spoke  as  I always  did 
extemporaneously  I had  acquired  no  power 
whatever  of  extending  a subject.  However,  I 
rather  think  I stated  the  whole  case  in  my 
three  minutes.  The  bill  passed  in  any  event 
and  became  law.'^^ 

The  description  of  the  debate  over  the  League  of  Nations 

reveals  a more  mature  confidence  in  political  persuasion: 

The  value  of  the  great  and,  I think  I may 
say,  historic  debate  in  the  Senate  was  that 
every  day  the  American  people  learned  more 
clearly  what  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  which  Mr.  Wilson  presented  to  them 
really  meant,  what  dangers  it  threatened 
and  what  perilous  purposes  it  might  conceal. 

It  was  a very  remarkable  debate.  It  rendered 
an  immense  service  in  the  instruction  of  the 
people  .^*3 

Lodge's  personal  commentary  about  his  experiences  as  a leg- 
islative persuader  also  demonstrated  his  continuing  concern 
with  effective  speech  technique.  When  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  after  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, his  concern  was  not  with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
speech  but  with  his  discovery  that  he  could  send  his  "voice 

through  the  hall  & make  myself  heard  without  any  diffi- 
44 

culty."  Legislative  speaking  played  a prominent  part  in 
his  rhetorical  activities  throughout  his  life. 

When  Judge  Wilson  arranged  to  have  Lodge  deliver 
the  annual  address  to  the  Boston  City  Fathers,  he  initiated 


^^Unpublished  memoir,  p.  11-48,  Lodge  papers. 

^^Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  The  Senate  and  the  League  of 
Nations  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1925),  pp.  211-12. 

44 

Lodge  to  Anna  Cabot  Lodge,  January  22,  1888,  Lodge 


papers . 
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a career  in  occasional  speechmaking.  Throughout  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Lodge  filled  his  schedule  annually  with  cere- 
monial addresses  for  commencements,  unveilings,  dedications, 
and  celebrations;  as  his  lifetime  friends  began  to  die,  a 
growing  number  of  eulogies  were  also  included  on  this  list. 

Lodge's  occasional  speeches  assumed  two  distinct 
forms:  First,  for  historical  occasions  and  those  designed 

to  honor  some  person  or  persons.  Lodge's  addresses  devel- 
oped the  standard  classical  approach  of  praise  or  blame; 
for  those  addresses  where  the  occasion  was  more  important 
than  the  subject  matter.  Lodge  tried  to  persuade  his  audi- 
ences of  the  rightness  of  his  positions  on  public  issues 
that  he  considered  important.  The  most  frequent  and  most 
significant  of  these  topics  was  his  advocacy  of  the  values 
of  a classical  education. 

In  another  form  of  occasional  address.  Lodge  the 
historian  was  also  a lecturer.  He  began  teaching  American 
Colonial  History  in  1876.  His  development  as  a teacher  was 
slow.  The  historian  and  rhetorician  Edward  Channing,  who 
was  one  of  his  students,  remarked  that  "after  one  of 
Lodge's  classes  dwindled  from  fifty  students  to  three. 

Lodge  decided  to  concentrate  on  a political  career. 

Lodge  described  his  method  of  teaching: 

^^Stewart  Mitchell,  "Henry  Adams  and  Some  of  His 
Students,"  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Proceedinqs. 

LIX  (1925-1926),  309. 
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My  system  was  simple;  to  make  the  students  do 
as  much  work  for  themselves  as  possible  & 
have  them  lecture  to  me . I allotted  to  each 
man  a certain  number  of  questions  on  the 
syllabus,  sent  him  to  the  library  & had  him 
come  in  with  his  results  & lecture  to  me 
from  notes  if  he  preferred  but  did  not  permit 
written  essays.  If  time  fell  short  I took 
up  the  thread  at  the  end  of  the  term  & filled 
out  more  rapidly  by  lecturing  myself.  I 
found  in  my  three  years  that  this  system  worked 

well. 46 

The  research  for  this  course  and  its  lectures  produced  A 
Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America,  probably 
Lodge's  best  and  most  successful  effort  at  historical  writ- 
ing. Garraty  comments  that  "whatever  his  pedagogical 
ability,  he  was  considerably  in  advance  of  his  time  in 
emphasizing  economic  and  social  matters  and  in  the  use  of 
source  material. 47 

During  this  time  the  work  habits  that  made  Lodge  so 
productive  throughout  his  life  must  have  been  forming.  In 
December,  1876,  while  teaching  at  Harvard  and  writing  the 
Life  and  Times  of  George  Cabot.  Lodge  commented:  "All  my 

reading  has  been  connected  with  these  two  projects,  I have 
hardly  done  anything  else."  He  then  listed  a page  and  a 
half  of  books  that  he  had  been  reading  "at  odd  moments," 
including  a range  from  "Edmund  Burke  (to  improve  his  style) 
to  the  poems  of  Walter  Savage  Landor."'^® 


46 

C.  E.  Schorer,  "A  Letter  from  Henry  Cabot  Lodge," 
New  England  Quarterly,  XXV  (September,  1952) , 391. 

^^Garraty,  Lodge , p.  52.  ^^Ibid. , p.  51. 
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The  nature  of  Lodge's  qualities  as  a historian  that 
drove  his  students  away  when  demanded  of  them  — accuracy  in 
minute  detail,  meticulous  precision  in  style,  and  under- 
standing thorough  enough  for  extemporaneous  discussion  — 
made  him  an  outstanding  lecturer  before  the  groups  of  his- 
torians that  continually  invited  him  to  speak.  He  possessed 
the  imagination  and  daring  to  invade  rhetorically  beyond  the 
traditional  in  his  historical  explications,  along  with  the 
definitiveness  to  make  those  invasions  worthwhile. 

Thus,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  found  a number  of  different 
occasions  for  public  address;  He  was  a political  speaker 
both  in  the  conventions  of  the  Republican  Party  and  on  the 
campaign  trail;  he  was  a legislative  debater,  first,  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Delegates,  then  the  national  House  of 
Representatives  from  1886  to  1893,  and  the  United  States 
Senate  for  thirty  years  prior  to  his  death;  he  was  a cere- 
inonial  speaker  who  was  invited  to  exercise  his  artistry  on 
all  sorts  of  occasions  which  he  used  for  both  epideictic  and 
deliberative  purposes;  finally,  he  was  an  informative  speak- 
s' — a teacher  who  lectured  on  history,  learning,  and 
belles  lettres  throughout  his  career.  Many  of  his  speeches 
that  were  products  of  his  rhetorical  training  have  been  col- 
lected into  volumes  that  constitute  a portion  of  his  contri- 
bution to  literature.  All  of  these  speeches  illustrate 
clearly  that  Lodge  was  acutely  aware  of  the  differences  be- 
tween various  occasions  and  audiences,  and  that  the  speeches 
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were  prepared  and  delivered  with  those  differences  in  mind. 
A simple  comparison  will  serve  to  demonstrate  this  aware- 
ness as  well  as  to  show  the  rhetorical  orientation  of  the 
speaker.  Between  1915  and  1917,  Lodge  delivered  numerous 
speeches  on  the  policies  of  the  Wilson  Administration  on 
the  war  in  Europe  before  all  varieties  of  audiences  and  on 
all  sorts  of  occasions.  A comparison  of  passages  delivered 
to  a Republican  club,  a state  political  convention,  the 
Senate,  a college  commencement,  and  a church  dedication  that 
deal  with  identical  subject  matter  and  have  an  identical 
purpose  reveals  Lodge's  awareness  of  these  distinctions  in 
audiences  and  occasions.  On  October  23,  1916,  he  addressed 
the  Harvard  Republican  Club: 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  those  men  who  fought  in 
the  Revolution,  those  who  died  in  the  Civil  War, 
those  who  have  been  ready  to  give  their  lives 
for  France,  represent  the  shining  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  which  is  what  makes  nations  great 
as  well  as  men.  That  the  first  duty  of  man  is 
to  preserve  his  own  life  and  secure  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  undisturbed  accumulation  of  money, 
for  ease,  for  amusement,  for  safety,  has  never 
been  the  Harvard  doctrine  when  the  crucial  mo- 
ments came.  The  Harvard  gospel  has  been  that 
of  Emerson:  — 

"So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 

So  near  is  God  to  man. 

When  duty  whispers  low,  thou  must. 

The  youth  replies,  I can." 

That  is  the  spirit  of  Harvard,  the  spirit  which 
in  the  last  resort  and  in  the  ultimate  analysis 
has  made  the  University  great  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  beloved  of  all  her  off-spring. 

What  is  true  of  a university  is  true  of  a nation, 
and  that  which  to  me  outweighs  all  else  in  this 
campaign  is  that  the  present  Administration  has 
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lowered  the  standard  of  political  conduct;  has 
taken  as  its  motto  that  all  that  is  best,  that 
every  tradition,  that  every  higher  aspiration, 
may  be  cast  into  the  dust  heaps  in  the  pursuit 
of  votes.  They  have  lowered  the  American 
spirit;  they  have  blunted  the  American  con- 
science. They  have  tried  — as  I believe, 
tried  in  vain  — to  deaden  the  very  soul  of 
the  American  people.  The  Republican  Party  in 
this  campaign  is  but  an  instrument,  the  only 
instrument  we  have,  to  put  the  United  States 
back  in  the  place  which  they  have  always  occu- 
pied. The  first  duty,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  restore  the  American  spirit  to  power  in 
this  nation,  to  bring  back  the  fidelity  to  the 
old  traditions,  to  make  it  clear  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  that  what  we  would  pro- 
claim above  all  other  things  is  not  that  we 
"have  kept  the  peace"  but  that  "we  have  kept 
the  faith." 

With  reference  to  the  same  subject  matter.  Lodge  had  been 

less  formal  before  the  Republican  State  Convention,  October 

17,  1916; 


A foolish  consistency,  as  Emerson  says,  may 
well  be  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,  but  to 
be  consistent  only  in  inconsistency  is  some- 
thing far  worse.  To  have  held  in  three  years 
sixty  to  eighty  opposed  opinions  on  thirty  to 
forty  subjects  is  enough  to  destroy  confidence 
in  any  government.  This  Administration  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  immortal  principle  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  said;  — 

"Hush.  Don't  ask  any  questions. 

It  is  always  best  on  these  occasions 
to  do  what  the  mob  do." 

"But  suppose  there  are  two  mobs," 
suggested  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"Shout  with  the  largest,"  replied 
Mr.  Pickwick.  Volumes  could  not  have 
said  more. 


^^Henry  Cabot  Lodge , War  Addresses,  1915-1917  (Bos- 
ton; Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1917) , pp.  185-86. 
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This  rule  has  its  risks,  for  a mistake  may 
easily  be  made  even  by  attentive  persons  with 
both  ears  to  the  ground  as  to  the  comparative 
size  of  the  different  crowds.  The  Pickwick 
doctrine,  moreover,  applied  to  public  ques- 
tions is  perilous,  and  when  followed  by  an 
Administration  in  dealing  with  international 
relations  it  is  fatal. 50 

Dealing  with  the  same  subject  in  the  legislative  assembly. 
Lodge  attacked  the  failure  of  the  Executive  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  abroad  in  a Senate  speech  on 
February  24,  1917.  The  forensic  address  was  presented  in 
direct,  extemporaneous,  plain  language: 

Why  do  the  ships  not  have  the  guns?  It  is 
not  Congress.  Congress  alone  cannot  give  them 
the  guns.  We  have  no  executive  power.  If  the 
Executive  lacks  authority,  let  him  come  to 
Congress  and  get  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  blame  has  been  laid  heavily 
on  Congress  about  our  wasting  time  and  talking 
about  trivial  things.  The  American  Ambassador 
in  Berlin  was  held  there  for  an  entire  week. 

The  State  Department  could  not  communicate  with 
him  and  he  could  not  communicate  with  them. 

He  was  shut  in  until  he  got  over  to  Switzerland 
before  he  could  communicate  with  his  own  govern- 
ment. Not  one  word  was  said.  Congress  could 
not  say  it.  This  morning  it  is  stated  in  the 
newspapers,  I know  not  how  truly,  that  he  said 
that  he  has  not  got  safe  conduct  and  he  warns 
Americans  not  to  go  on  the  ship  which  carries 
him  because  he  is  afraid  it  may  be  destroyed. 

Can  Congress  send  a battleship  to  bring  its  own 
Ambassador  home?  No;  but  the  Navy  Department 
can.  That  is  not  an  act  of  war.  Can  we  not 
even  protect  our  own  Ambassador?  We  have  had 
the  wives  of  our  Consuls  within  two  weeks 
stripped  and  acid  applied  to  see  whether  they 
had  invisible  writing  on  their  skins  and  there 
was  nothing  done.  Is  that  the  fault  of  Congress? 

No  protest  was  made,  no  word  uttered. 


^°Ibid.,  p.  168.  ^^Ibid. . pp.  292-93. 
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Compare  this  direct  speech  with  the  more  carefully  phrased 
argument  in  a deliberative  speech  presented  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Union  College  on  June  9,  1915; 

A great  quality  this,  a great  power,  always 
much  needed,  as  I have  said  in  our  daily  life 
here  in  the  United  States,  but  more  particu- 
larly demanded  at  this  present  moment  when  the 
world  is  facing  one  portentous  and  awful  fact 
which  has  excluded  almost  everything  from  the 
thoughts  of  men.  For  nearly  a year  that  fact 
has  been  with  us  in  the  form  of  the  most 
desolating  and  destructive  war  which  has  ever 
afflicted  mankind.  In  this  country,  far  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  strife,  with  its  daily 
existence  flowing  on  untroubled,  with  its 
habits  of  life  unbroken,  untouched  except  in 
trade  and  commerce  and  its  monetary  interests 
by  the  war,  the  great  conflict  is  nonetheless 
ever  present  in  our  minds.  Its  dark  shadow 
falls  across  the  pathway  which  from  day  to 
day  is  trodden  by  each  one  of  us.  We  wake  in 
the  morning  with  that  vague  sense  of  trouble 
which  anxiety  brings  and  which  defines  itself 
in  sharp  outline  as  the  merciful  oblivion  of 
sleep  passes  away.  Like  a personal  sorrow 
there  comes  between  our  eyes  and  the  page  we 
read,  or  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  we  write, 
a vision  of  fighting  men  and  bloodstained 
trenches,  of  women  and  children  homeless,  out- 
raged, mutilated,  dead;  of  the  houses  of  God 
and  man  shattered  into  hideous  ruin.  Our 
sympathies  have  been  awakened  as  never  before 
and  have  manifested  themselves  in  a generous 
aid  to  the  suffering  across  the  ocean  to  a 
degree  never  shown  by  a neutral  nation  in  all 
of  the  recorded  wars  of  history.  To  the  un- 
happy and  innocent  people  of  Belgium,  who  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  have  been  deprived  of 
a country  and  have  found  themselves  cast 
forth,  penniless  wanderers  upon  the  earth,  we 
have  held  out  our  hands  to  lift  them  up  with 
a generous  kindness  which  will  always  be  one 
of  the  best  memories  of  the  American  people. 

If  such  has  been  the  effect  upon  us,  far  dis- 
tant, sheltered  in  our  neutrality,  how  in- 
finitely greater  has  been  the  effect  upon  the 
nations  engaged  in  war  and  throughout  those 
wide  regions  of  Europe  which  for  months  have 
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resounded  with  the  clash  of  arms,  and  where 
the  air  has  been  rent  with  the  thunder  of 
cannon  and  darkened  by  the  dust  and  smoke 
of  ruined  towns  and  desolated  farms.  In  the 
presence  of  that  vast  struggle  of  interests, 
the  habits  of  the  life  which  seemed  so 
permanent,  have  disappeared.  The  fantastic 
growths  in  art  which  absorbed  the  public 
attention  and  sought  to  make  eccentricity 
pass  for  originality,  the  sexual  novel,  the 
efforts  to  make  us  believe  that  clinical 
lecture  and  medical  reports  were  drama,  with 
much  else  of  imaginary  importance,  have 
withered  in  Europe  before  the  fierce  heat  of 
the  struggle  of  nations  for  life.  The  veils 
of  what  we  call  civilization  have  been  torn 
away.  Those  conventions  — which  are  merely 
its  manifestations,  but  which  we  are  wont 
to  mistake  for  fundamental  principles  — 
haye  been  flung  aside.  An  unrelenting,  a 
grim  reality  stares  us  in  the  face.  If  we 
are  to  learn  anything  from  it,  if  we  are  to 
do  anything  to  prevent  its  return,  we  must 
first  look  at  it  with  steady  eyes  and  see 
just  what  it  is. 

Finally,  the  directness  of  the  plain  style  and  the  useful- 
ness of  the  various  adjustments  of  it  for  different  moods 
amd  audiences  contrasts  interestingly  with  the  high  formality 
and  grand  style  of  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  St.  John's  Church,  Washington,  de- 
livered on  January  13,  1917: 

More  important  even,  more  difficult  cer- 
tainly than  the  preservation  of  the  monuments 
of  the  past,  is  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  the 
memories  they  awaken.  To  recall  historic 
deeds  and  the  lives  of  those  who  have  served 
the  country  is  of  little  use  unless  their 
commemoration  is  something  more  than  lip  serv- 
ice'. To  recite  the  glories  of  the  past  is 
rather  worse  than  futile  unless  we  also  learn 
its  lessons.  If  we  merely  utter  words  of 
praise  for  the  dead,  or  affection  for  the 
recollection  of  the  time  that  has  gone,  and 


^^Ibid.,  pp.  29-30. 
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then  go  back  to  the  daily  interests  of  our 
own  little  lives  and  forget  the  deeper 
meanings  of  that  which  we  have  celebrated, 
silence  would  be  more  becoming.  If  we  take 
no  inspiration  from  the  memories  in  which  we 
glory,  if  we  neglect  their  teachings  and 
are  content  with  lower  and  more  sordid  levels, 
then,  when  we  come  into  the  presence  of  the 
past,  instead  of  raising  our  voices  in  idle 
acclaim  it  would  be  more  honest  to  avoid 
speech  and  rhetoric,  to  avert  our  gaze  and 
pass  on,  free  at  least  from  the  hypocrisy 
of  lauding  the  honor  and  the  glories  of  the 
past  which  we,  by  our  indifference  to  their 
teachings  and  by  our  failure  to  sustain  them, 
neither  desire  nor  deserve.  We  should  bene- 
fit ourselves  and  be  more  helpful  to  others 
and  more  serviceable  to  our  country  if  now 
and  then  we  should  withdraw  from  the  duties 
and  pleasures  of  the  day,  from  the  universal 
struggle  for  money  and  what  money  brings, 
from  the  restless  pursuit  of  amusement,  and 
seek  the  quiet  of  woods  and  fields  remote 
from  crowds  and  think  a little  on  things 
past,  things  present,  and  things  to  come. 

In  this  way  we  might  secure  an  opportunity 
to  forget  for  a moment  our  rights  and  priv- 
ileges and  consider  whether  the  chief  duties 
of  life  are  not  more  important  than  life 
itself.  If  we  cannot  obtain  this  seclusion 
physically,  we  can  at  least  retire  to  the 
"sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought,"  and  give, 
alone  and  separated  from  the  noise  and  move- 
ment of  the  busy  world,  from  her  ambitions, 
jealousies,  and  hatreds,  a passing  hour  to 
reflection.  To  do  so  might  not  advance  us 
in  heaping  up  riches  or  in  grasping  the 
gains  of  the  stock  market,  but  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  profitable  to  anyone  capable  of 
connected  thought,  for  it  is  well  always  to 
remember  that,  in  Landor's  words.  "Solitude 
is  the  audience  chamber  of  God."^^ 

The  remark  cited  earlier  about  the  usefulness  of  the  League 

debates  indicated  that  Lodge  recognized  the  complex  nature 

of  audiences.  The  foregoing  passages  demonstrate  that  he 
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adjusted  his  rhetoric  to  different  audiences  and  occasions. 
Superficial  observation  indicates  that  he  made  appropriate 
choices  of  style  and  tone  for  the  nature  of  each  occasion. 
The  specific  and  detailed  analysis  to  come  later  should 
illuminate  the  superficial  observation. 

The  Character  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Up  to  this  point,  this  chapter  has  set  forth  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  speaker.  In  other  words,  the 
question  "What  kinds  of  influence  operated  on  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  to  make  him  the  kind  of  speaker  that  he  was?"  has  been 
raised,  partially  answered,  and  reference  has  been  made  to 
necessary  sources  that  hold  the  remainder  of  the  answers 
so  far  as  they  are  known.  The  image  that  his  audiences  had 
of  the  speaker  is  equally  important.  Part  of  that  image 
has  been  noted  here  as  his  contemporaries'  descriptions  of 
him  have  been  cited.  Some  summary  observations  should  be 
made  about  the  true  character  of  the  speaker  and  his  prob- 
able image  for  the  audiences  to  whom  he  delivered  various 
forms  of  addresses. 

This  work  has  mentioned  several  times  that  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  historians  toward  Lodge  has  been  based  on 
value  judgments  made  of  his  activities  in  the  League  of 
Nations  debates.  He  has  been  described  as  having  placed 
personality  or  partisan  politics  before  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  In  1884,  many  intellectuals  made  the  same 
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assumption  about  Lodge,  and  the  reputation  accredited  to  the 
Blaine  affair  was  to  follow  hi.\  throughout  his  life.  In 
1893,  for  instance,  a writer  for  Harper's  Weekly  drew  the 
conclusion  that  Lodge's  election  to  the  United  States  Senate 
represented  a "deplorable  change"  from  the  exemplary  politi- 
cal history  of  Massachusetts.^"^  In  general,  critics  saw 
Lodge  as  a scholar  who  became  interested  in  politics  for 
personal  reasons  and  developed  into  a professional  politi- 
cian. He  has  been  thought  to  have  been  a dominant  force  in 
Massachusetts  and  national  politics  until,  as  an  old  man, 
he  v/as  rudely  excluded  from  the  party  by  the  growing  power 
of  his  "enemy,"  Calvin  Coolidge;  the  professional  in  the 
end,  it  is  thought,  was  outprofessionalized  by  the  organiza- 
tion man.  Garraty  has  done  much  to  explode  the  mythical 
aspects  of  this  image.  He  demonstrated  that  Lodge  and 
Coolidge  were  not  enemies  but  friends,  and  he  showed  how 
Lodge's  exclusion  came  as  a result  of  an  irregularity  when 

the  party  failed  to  follow  what  he  felt  was  the  best  inter- 

55 

est  of  the  country.  He  had,  in  fact,  voted  for  a success- 
ful overriding  of  a Presidential  veto.  Whether  Lodge  was 
really  excluded  or  simply  insulted  at  the  1924  Convention 
was  never  determined,  for  he  died  the  day  after  election  and 
never  had  opportunity  to  test  his  Senate  seniority  and 
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"Senator  Lodge,"  Harper's  Weekly,  XXXVII  (Janu- 
ary 21,  1893) , 50. 
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Lodge  to  John  W.  Weeks,  May  21,  1924,  Lodge  papers; 
Garraty,  Lodge , p.  410. 
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persuasive  prowess  against  Coolidge  and  the  new  industrial 
magnate  leaders  of  the  party. 

At  any  rate,  Lodge  generally  has  been  thought  of  in 
specific  stereotyped  terms  of  antipathetic  writers  like 
Clinton  Gilbert,  Edward  G.  Lowry,  Alan  Cranston,  and  Thomas 
A.  Bailey  as  the  slayer  of  world  peace  for  partisan  reasons 
and  the  assassin  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  At  least  one  popular 
writer  held  an  image  only  slightly  less  twisted: 

First  among  the  political  Lodges  was  the 
late  Sen.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Sr.,  a crusty 
autocrat,  who  is  remembered  internationally 
as  the  leader  of  the  faction  in  Congress  that 
defeated  Wolson's  plan  for  the  United  States 
entry  into  the  League  of  Nations,  but  who  is 
more  often  thought  of  around  home  as  the  man 
who  made  off  with  a lot  of  Irish  Catholic  and 
mill-town  votes  that  by  all  rights  should 
have  gone  to  some  good  liberal  Democrat. 56 

Much  of  this  sort  of  reaction  is  obviously  a result  of  re- 
ports of  Lodge's  contemporaries  and,  thus,  has  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  evaluation  of  his  audience  image.  However, 
there  is  strong  argument  that  there  are  alternative  inter- 
pretations of  his  ethos.  Two  areas  need  description:  what 

he  was  and  what  his  auditors  were  likely  to  have  thought 
him  to  be. 

The  real  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  a study  in  contradic- 
tions. He  was  smug,  cynical  aloof,  selfish,  and  vain. 

"Few  politicians  have  been  so  cordially  hated"?  yet,  among 

^^Rufus  Jarman,  "You  Can't  Beat  a Lodge,"  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  CCXIX  (March  15,  1947) , 26. 
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his  close  friends  he  was  known  as  "Pinky/'  indicating  that 
he  was  capable  of  intimate,  warm,  and  enduring  friendships 
such  as  those  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Adams. 
Garraty  remarks  that  "Lodge  was  without  equal  in  the  art 
of  arousing  people's  ire";  yet,  he  was  elected  to  public 
office  for  thirty-five  years  consecutively.  He  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  Machiavellian  in  politics  and 
political  methods;  yet,  he  was  scrupulously  honest.  He  was 
written  off  by  some  critics  as  a timeserver  for  big  busi- 
ness, but  his  banker  called  him  "hypersensitive"  as  he  con- 
tinually divested  himself  of  investments  whose  value  might 
be  increased  by  his  votes  in  the  Senate.  "In  1909,  for 
example,  he  sold  his  shares  in  the  National  Carbon  Company 
simply  because  the  chemical  schedules  were  due  for  revision 

and  despite  advance  knowledge  that  the  company  was  about 

57 

to  xncrease  its  dividend  rate."  When  he  repurchased 
these  later  he  lost  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  the 
transaction. 

Lodge  is  generally  thought  of  as  conservative  — 
"reactionary"  to  critics;  yet,  throughout  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration, he  supported  most  of  the  progressive  legis- 
lation sponsored  by  the  Master  Mugwump,  and  his  votes 
again  followed  the  same  pattern  when  hasty  pre-election  re- 
form legislation  was  begun  to  fulfill  platform  promises  at 
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the  end  of  Wilson's  first  term.^®  Thought  to  be  the  strong 
partisan.  Lodge  often  quoted  Webster's  remark:  "My  politics 

has  always  stopped  at  the  water's  edge."  Called  "isolation- 
ist ' by  many  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  position  in  the 
League  debates,  these  critics  forget  that  he  was  called  "im- 
perialist" at  the  time  of  the  g.panish  American  War  and  that 
at  the  same  time  as  the  League  argument  he  was  voting  for 
guarantees  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  France.  He  is 
called  uncompromising  by  many  who  ignore  the  record  of 
Stephen  Bonsai,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  private  papers 
of  Colonel  House,  to  the  effect  that  Lodge  offered  a compro- 
mise to  Wilson  that  included  "a  number  of  unimportant  verbal 
changes"  and  one  or  two  additions,  including  a reservation 
for  Article  X which  Bonsai  called  "complementary  to  rather 
than  limiting  any  substantial  purpose  of  the  Covenant" 

Wilson  ignored  the  effort  by  refusing  even  to  answer 
Colonel  House's  cover  letter  that  he  sent  with  the  document 
containing  Lodge's  changes.  Garraty  summarized  these 
contradictions  in  the  character  of  Lodge: 

Though  a strange  and  difficult  character.',  com- 
bining qualities  both  likeable  and  exasperat— 

^^9 » this  at  least  can  be  said  in  his  favor: 
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he  was  a public  man  in  the  fine,  old  sense  of 
the  term,  aware  of  his  responsibilities, 
assiduous  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
proud  of  the  power  delegated  to  him  under  our 
system  of  representative  government.  He 
loved  his  country  and  sought  to  serve  its 
interests.  He  was  often  wrong  but  never  evil.^^ 

investigation  of  some  more  contemporary  sources 
can  provide  further  clarity.  Barrett  Wendell,  an  almost 
completely  uncritical  commentator,  wrote,  "Lodge  shines  more 
in  opposition  than  when  his  party  is  in  power. Boston 
author  and  socialite  Margaret  Chanler  commented:  "In  dis- 

cussion, he  was  one  of  those  who  care  more  for  downing  his 
adversary  than  for  discovering  some  common  ground  for  pos- 
sible agreement Perhaps  the  Editor  of  Outlook  came  the 
closest  to  capturing  Lodge  as  a debater  of  contemporary 
issues  when  he  said  that  he  was  not  a man  who  could  engage 
in  political  controversy  without  arousing  antagonism:  " [He] 

his  antagonists  by  making  them  feel  their  own 
64 

impotence  to  enrage  him."  These  reactions,  however,  are 
those  of  interested  observers  and  political  opponents. 

Lodge  could  not  have  kept  audiences  enraged  and  been  so 
continually  successful  at  the  polls,  so  often  invited  to 
spoak,  or  so  much  commandeered  by  the  party  for  important 

^^Garraty,  "Spoiled  Child  of  American  Politics," 

p.  59. 
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ef£or'cs.  Ke  is  criticised  as  cold,  evasive,  and 
partisan  in  his  League  addresses  in  the  Senate,  yet  evidence 
in  the  Congressional  Record  shows  that  the  Democratic  Vice- 
President  had  to  threaten  to  clear  the  galleries  to  stop 
the  cheering  after  Lodge's  address  of  August  12,  1919.  That 
he  could  be  "cold"  and  "cynical"  about  the  League  is  hardly 
consistent  with  Senator  John  Sharp  V7illiams'  refutative 
charge  that  Lodge  nad  prepared  nxs  speech  with  "the  gal- 
leries and  their  occupants  in  mind."*^^ 

"Cold?"  "Aloof?"  "Cynical?"  Certainly  able  to  make 
opponents  angry  and  thereby  more  vulnerable,  he  was  not 
cold,  aloof,  or  cynical  to  those  voters  who  packed  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Kail  on  January  3,  1911,  to  hear  his  defense 
against  the  personal  attacks  of  Governor  Foss.  That  audi- 
ence was  nardly  cold  to  hxrr.  as  ne  declared  his  allegiance 
to  them  and  to  Massacnusetts  that  nxght;  they  took  him  at 
his  word,  making  him  stop  and  the  rafters  ring  with  re- 
peated cheers  which,  according  to  a Foss  man,  "shook  the 

window  panes  of  the  Suate  House  and  the  nervous  system  of 
66 

the  Governor . " 

Audiences  liKed  him.  Ke  could  touch  all  opponents 
but  v;as  untouchable  himself  and  they  approved  a winner.  He 
tore  open  tne  meaningless  slogans  and  statistical  lies  of 

U.S.,  Congressional  Record,  66th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  1919,  LVIII,  pu  2,  3784-85. 
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opponents  with  sneering  impunity  and  snarling  disdain  for 
lack  of  truth,  and  his  listeners  approved  of  truth-telling 
in  politics.  Above  all,  the  record  of  his  scrupulous 
honesty  was  clear  and  they  trusted  him.  Finally,  he  was  a 
distinguished  and  knowledgeable  man  and  they  liked  being 
represented  by  him;  they  knew  that  he  spent  many  hours  in 
his  beloved  library,  that  his  taste  was  impeccable  in  lit- 
erature and  the  arts,  and  that  there  was  no  cynicism  or 
aloofness  when  he  discussed  the  lessons  of  history  or  the 
importance  of  literature.  Most  important  of  all,  they  re- 
spected him  and  were  proud  that  they  were  represented  by 
him. 

Historian  Charles  G.  Washburn  summarized  these  ele- 
ments with  a brief  word  picture: 

With  the  pride  of  a mother  in  a son  now 
dead,  Massachusetts  to-day  remembers  Mr. 

Lodge  where  he  was  great.  He  was  a superb 
mental  machine.  As  such  he  led  the  Senate. 
Re-emphasizing  the  essence  of  Mr.  Lodge,  — 
his  culture,  — this  showed  pre-eminently 
in  his  speeches  and  in  a spirit  of  poesy. 

Here  there  was  no  second  to  Mr.  Lodge  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  when  America  raced 
for  the  cup  in  foreign  waters.  His  senti- 
mental side,  when  touched,  became  a fountain, 
a rich- running  river  of  the  purest  water. 

He  was  a master  of  history  and  of  letters, 
unequaled  in  the  Senate.  He  read  much.  He 
heard  much.  He  forgot  nothing.  This  made 
him  a virile  and  efficient  fighter  though 
he  had  never  learned  the. great  Biblical  re- 
sources of  a soft  answer  as  a power  in  elim- 
inating wrath.  One  sees  him  today  in  tender 
reminiscence  as  he  entered  or  left  the 
' Chamber,  with  restless  energy,  or  walked 

the  aisle  as  he  talked.  On  the  platform  of 
a political  convention,  then  was  he  where 
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he  belonged.  Then  he  walked  upon  the  clouds. 

Few  who  then  listened  could  withstand  the 
power  of  his  appeal.  ...  He  had  drunk  the 
cup  of  politics  to  the  dregs.  He  was 
drenched  with  the  praise  of  many  men.  He 
had  touched  the  peak  of  statesmanship  as  the 
majority  of  his  country  saw  it.^”^ 

This  study  is  not  an  attempt  to  defend  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

However,  three  evaluations  of  his  extant  image  are  clear: 

First,  he  cannot  have  been  all  of  the  contradictory  evils^ 

that  his  critics  have  claimed;  second,  while  he  obviously 

angered  opponents,  he  must  have  pleased  audiences  to  have 

been  elected  so  consistently  for  so  long  in  a two-party 

state;  third.  Lodge  had  strong  friends  as  well  as  strong 

enemies,  but  their  opinions  have  not  been  so  strongly  and 

publicly  expressed.  A typical  supportive  remark  from  a 

constituent  who  heard  a Lodge  address  is  revealing: 

VThen  you  [Lodge]  got  up,  I thought,  there  is 
the  scholar,  telling  us  things  that  I did  not 
know  and  did  not  appreciate,  . . . And  then 
as  you  gradually  warmed,  I warmed  also,  and 
you  went  on  in  the  language  of  the  wise  states- 
man and  patriot,  full  of  zeal,  full  of  courage, 
and,  above  all  things,  full  of  truth.  It  was 
wonderfully  put,  in  language  and  in  form.  It 
was  wonderfully  thought  out  (if  it  was  thought 
out  at  all),  but,  at  any  rate,  it  came  like  a 
river,  and  it  was  very,  very  noble  and  very 
fine,  and  there  was  not  an  exception  to  be 
taken  to  any  word  or  gesture.  It  was  most 
impressive  on  the  audience,  as  you  saw,  ... 
and  it  warmed  everybody.  My  wife  is  cool 
enough  in  her  judgements  and  warm  enough  in 
her  feelings.  She  was  delighted  with  it  and 
kept  repeating,  "What  a noble  speech!  How 
beautifully  Cabot  speaks!"  It  was  splendid.^® 


^"^Robert  M.  Washburn,  "The  Quick  and  the  Dead," 
Atlantic  Monthly,  CXXXVII  (January,  1926),  124-25. 

Henry  L.  Higginson  to  Lodge,  March  12,  1918, 
Lodge  papers. 
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The  Lodge  papers  are  filled  with  such  letters.  Lodge 
answered  all  these  letters,  often  at  some  length. 

The  true  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  probably  neither  the 
hero  of  his  friends  nor  the  ogre  of  his  enemies,  but  a 
simple  human  being  posited  somewhere  between  the  extremes. 
No  doubt  somewhat  vain,  selfish,  aloof,  and  cynical  especi- 
ally to  his  enemies,  he  was  also  intelligent,  sophisticated, 
educated,  socially  accomplished,  and  rhetorically  talented. 
He  lived  with  consistent  patriotism.  He  loved  his  family 
and  was  loved  by  them  in  return.  If  there  is  any  single 
quality  that  is  unique  about  him,  it  must  be  the  intensity 
with  which  he  was  hated.  He  did  not  hate  in  return;  he  was 
superior  to  that  emotion.  His  audiences  were  pleased  by 
the  superiority.  Above  all,  he  was  a winner  because  in 
many  ways  he  was  superior;  his  audiences  liked  that  the 
best.  Such  a man  might  well  have  had  influence  on  the 
course  of  his  nation  in  his  time;  Chapter  III  describes 
that  influence. 
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was  a man  who  found  himself  buffeted  by  the 
cold,  piercing  winds  of  change.  He  was  not 
so  foolish  as  to  imagine  himself  an  AEolus; 
neither  did  he  huddle  within  the  comforting 
overcoat  of  his  memories  of  an  earlier 
season.  ...  He  moved  reluctantly  with 
the  prevailing  breeze,  . . . ever  mindful 
that  the  times  must  change,  and  man  with 
them  if  he  is  to  survive. 1 

In  many  respects.  Lodge  was  a man  bred  of  an  older 
time  but  influential  in  a new  day.  He  was  a transitional 
figure  who  represented  compromise  between  established 
practice  and  attractive  innovation. 

Lodge  represented  an  aspect  of  politics  in  the 
foundational  period  of  modern  America  that  has  been  over- 
looked by  commentators  interested  primarily  in  observable 
extremes.  Since  his  role  in  the  Senate  debate  over  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  has  dominated  his  reputation,  he  has 
been  misrepresented  as  a personal  and  political  opponent  to 
Woodrow  Wilson.  His  true  position  was  nearer  to  a compro- 
mise of  extremes  and  was  consistent  with  his  previous 
practice.  He  did  not  personify  any  dominant  stereotype  or 
assume  any  extreme  viewpoint  in  an  era  of  many  stereotyped 
figures  and  clear  distinctions  between  advocates  of  opposing 
programs. 

In  a time  filled  with  colorful  figures.  Lodge's  con- 
servatism was  such  that  he  did  not  attract  great  attention. 
His  wealth  and  social  position  were  not  significant  enough 


John  A.  Garraty,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  A Biography 
(New  York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1953),  pp.  228-30. 
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for  him  to  be  regularly  noticed  and  talked  about  in  an 
America  where  names  like  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Andrew  Mellon, 
Henry  Clay  Frick,  “Diamond  Jim"  Piske,  and  Jay  Gould  con- 
stantly filled  social  pages  with  descriptions  of  the  antic 
exploits  of  the  new- rich.  Lodge's  oratory  was  also  un- 
likely to  promote  excitement  in  a period  crowded  with  ap- 
pealing causes  and  their  colorful  spokesmen,  his  traditional 
scholar  habits  on  the  platform  paled  beside  the  ardent  el<^ 
guence  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Bourke  Cockran,  or  Robert  M.  LaFollette, 
not  to  mention  the  ardent  spokesmen  for  Greenbackers, 

Grangers,  Populists,  or  labor  unions.  Lodge’s  place  in 
American  history  is  more  dependent  on  his  professionalism 

than  on  his  colorfulness  or  on  his  devotion  as  a martyr  to 
"just  causes," 


Defenders  of  the  Progressive  Movement  generally 
point  to  Progressive  characteristics  in  "New  Deal"  legisla- 
tion for  justification  of  the  reformers.  Those  aspects  of 
Progressivism  that  Lodge  chose  to  support  were  adopted  in 
some  form  much  earlier. = Lodge  did  not  "enrapture"  audi- 
ences like  Bryan  or  stir  patriotic  emotions  like  Roosevelt, 
but  he  was  invited  to  speak  often  and  probably  made  a 


food  and^^uriSwf*’°chi?d’'?^i’'°"''’  J®9“l^tion  measures,  pure 
ana  all  of?L  c:nkrvat?oi"bUlf"°S;'o^^":""  work'dfys, 

lifetime^in^I?i||°of\^*®^*^“'^^°"  Passed  during^his 

Act  anS  di?e«  electioiM‘'l^na^°" 

was  not  opposed  to  the  prinoiple?'^^’  " first  case,  he 
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greater  number  of  different  speeches  than  either.^  Most 
^^i'ticisms  of  Lodge  seem  to  be  veiled  complaints  about  the 
fact  that  he  was  successful. 

Lodge's  role  in  various  legislative  programs  may  be 
surveyed  for  discovery  of  his  place  in  and  effect  on  Ameri- 
can history.  He  can  be  profitably  considered  in  relation 
to  political,  economic,  and  social  issues.,  in  a career  that 

®3sily  into  three  broad  periods:  his  early  activi- 

ties extending  from  1886  to  the  rise  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
his  endeavors  during  the  confirmative  years  of  his  power 
which  coincide  with  the  Progressive  era  and,  finally,  his 
use  of  established  power  during  the  Wilson  era  and  the  sub- 
sequent Republican  ascendancy, 

bodge  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

At  the  end  of  Reconstruction,  a whole  new  set  of 
factors  was  apparent  on  the  American  scene.  Growing  rail- 
roads and  new  communications  systems  provided  the  necessary 
mechanisms  for  war-built  industry  to  remain  large  by  de- 
veloping national  markets.  Big  industry  demanding  big  labor 
encouraged  a population  movement  away  from  the  farms  and 
massive  immigration  of  unskilled  workers  from  southern 

these  illiterate  and  unskilled  masses  gathered 

3 

Whxle  Bryan's  Chatauqua  career  and  other  profes- 
sional lecturing  obviously  kept  him  much  busier  making 
speeches.  Lodge,  the  Senator,  with  his  habits  of  extempore 
delivery  and  precise  preparation,  never  made  the  same  ad- 
dress twice,  Bryan  often  spoke  to  entertain;  Lodge  spoke 
purposively. 
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in  growing  urban  areas  to  work  long  hours  in  factories  and 
live  in  tenements,  they  compounded  the  social  problems  of 
the  cities. 

A new  breed  of  wealthy  entrepreneurs  formed  a new 
social  class  with  little  sophistication  and  less  morality. 
Growing  masses  of  illiterate  potential  voters  created  a 
new  class  of  politician  who  bought  votes  and  paid  in  graft 
and  corruption  for  the  power  they  gave  him.  The  political 
power  of  industrial  money  sustained  inflated  prices  of 
manufactured  goods  with  protective  tariffs  and  limited  suj>- 
plies  of  sound  money  to  increase  the  economic  plight  of  the 
farmer.  The  turning  of  attention  to  the  masses  promoted 
technical  schools  and  elective  systems  to  satisfy  the 
greater  demand  for  education  of  the  populace. 

As  the  federal  government  moved  to  meet  the  demands 
of  new  conditions,  reforms  in  political  patronage,  currency 
regulation,  tariff  schedules,  election  laws,  and  immigra- 
tion laws  were  hotly  debated  issues.  Even  as  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner  presented  his  premises  on  the  importance  of 
the  frontier  in  American  history,  the  last  new  American 
territories  were  settled,  and  the  stirring  economic  power 
of  the  United  States  was  casting  about  for  new  lands  to 
conquer.  The  independent  movement  that  brought  Lodge  into 
politics  was  primarily  concerned  with  alleviation  of  social 
problems  through  governmental  reform. 


In  spite  of  his  rejection  of  independence  in  politics 
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Lodge  was  concerned  with  these  issues  throughout  his  life. 
His  political  position  developed  in  the  debates  over  Civil 
Service  reform,  bimetalism,  tariff  revision,  election 
reform,  immigration  restriction,  and  the  issues  of  the  new 
American  imperialism.  Analysis  of  Lodge's  thought  and  ac- 
tion on  each  of  these  topics  will  demonstrate  that  he  was 
influential  in  the  dLs'ousjsLon  of  change  within  the  construct 
of  representative  government  and  was  an  important  force  in 
the  creation  of  a strong  American  national  role  in  world 
affairs . 

Lodge  on  Civil  Service  Reform 

Lodge's  criticism  of  political  patronage  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  Mugwump  enemies  or  even  his  friend 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  did  not  complain  about  specific 
appointments  of  unqualified  men.  Rather,  he  criticized 
"The  constant  change  of  personnel,  the  confusion  . . . that 
characterized  the  early  days  of  every  new  administration, 
and  the  constant  drain  on  the  time  of  legislators."^ 

Lodge's  attitude  on  the  question  was  liberal  but  not  revo- 
lutionary. He  stated  his  position  in  an  article  published 
in  1890; 

The  real  intent  of  the  movement  is  not  to 
reform  the  civil  service,  but  to  change  the 
mode  by  which  its  places  are  filled.  The 


4 

Garraty,  Lodge , p.  105. 
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true  purpose  ...  is  to  take  the  routine  of- 
fices of  government  which  are  not  political 
out  of  politics  . . . and  to  substitute  for 
personal  patronage  in  appointments  some  system 
which  shall  be  impersonal  and  disinterested. 5 

His  "impersonal  and  disinterested"  method  was  a system  of 
competitive  examinations:  an  extension  of  the  "Pendleton 

Civil  Service  Act  of  1883  to  ever  wider  categories  of  federal 
employees  until  all  of  the  routine  offices  of  government 
were  part  of  the  classified  service. 

In  spite  of  this  belief  and  his  constant  support  of 
civil  service  reform  bills  in  Congress,  Lodge  actively  dis- 
pensed the  patronage  jobs  assigned  to  him: 

If  we  go  beyond  this  [extension  of  the  law] 
with  talk  about  . . . applying  the  reform 
principles  to  offices  not  within  the  law, 
great  confusion  is  caused  and  an  impression 
of  insincerity  is  created,  which  does  and 
has  done  more  to  hinder  the  advance  of  reform 
than  anything  else. 7 

His  position  was  consistent.  As  long  as  jobs  were  political 
prizes  he  wanted  his  friends  to  get  them  rather  than  his 
enemies . 

As  a result  of  his  position  of  reform.  Lodge  often 
found  himself  under  attack  "from  both  the  old-fashioned  ad- 
herents of  the  spoils  system  and  the  more  extreme  civil 
service  reformers."®  However,  his  position  was  more 


C 

■'Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Historical  and  Political  Essays 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company,  1892),  p.  115. 
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Garraty,  Lodge . p.  105, 

"7 Lodge,  Historical  and  Political  Essays,  p.  134. 
®Garraty,  Lodge . p.  105. 
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practical  than  that  of  either  extreme  group  and  his  work  was 
more  effective.  When  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner  sought 
authentication  of  Lodge's  sincerity  on  the  issue  from  a 
Democratic  member  of  the  Commission,  he  received  a confirma- 
tion of  Lodge's  usefulness: 

No  one  in  either  House  . . . was  able  to  do  as 
much  for  civil  service  reform  as  Mr.  Lodge. 

Much  of  the  service  to  which  I refer  was  done 
in  ways  of  which  the  public  knows  and  can  know 
nothing  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  done, 
as  seems  to  have  been  charged,  for  his  own 
glorification . ^ 

In  short,  while  the  Mugwumps  complained.  Lodge  was  busy 
working  to  accomplish  those  reforms  that  he  considered 
essential.  His  continual  and  gradual  goal-seeking  produced 
more  substantial  changes  in  civil  service  than  the  more 
extreme  demands.  It  also  engendered  less  attention  to  or 
renown  for  its  spokesman. 

Lodge  on  Bimetalism 

The  attitude  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  the  controversy 
over  the  coinage  of  silver  to  circulate  more  money  in  the 
United  States  was  probably  his  strongest  claim  to  political 
honesty.  Again,  his  basic  argument  represented  a compromise 
of  two  opposing  factions,  but  he  was  in  belief  and  practice 
a bimetalist.  Since  bimetalism  was  an  inflationary  measure 

9 

H.  S.  Thompson  to  Richard  Henry  Dana,  April  15, 

1891,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  MSS,  Massachusetts  Historical  Associ- 
ation, Boston. 
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and  the  holders  of  invested  wealth  were  benefiting  from 
post-civil  War  deflation.  Lodge  held  his  views  in  spite  of 
their  threat  to  his  own  economic  interests. 

The  sixteen- to- one  ratio  purchasing  of  silver  that 
had  begun  in  1878  had  been  inadequate  either  to  halt  defla- 
tionary trends  or  to  prevent  the  price  of  silver  from  fall- 
ing. By  1890,  the  strength  of  the  Populists  and  other 
reform  groups  representing  the  interests  of  the  nonwealthy 
had  combined  with  the  silver  interests  to  produce  a two- 
party  silver  bloc  that  was  in  control  of  both  houses  of 
Congress.  A direct  conflict  existed  between  these  forces 
and  President  Harrison,  who  would  have  immediately  vetoed 
a bill  providing  for  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  The 
Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act  was  the  resultant  compromise; 
it  called  for  the  purchase  of  almost  all  of  the  American 
production  of  silver  at  its  market  price.  Unfortunately, 
the  protectionist  philosophy  dominating  the  tariff  debates 
at  the  same  time  doomed  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  to  failure 
as  an  inflationary  measure. 

Lodge  supported  the  Sherman  Act.  He  thought  that 
both  metals  should  be  used,  and  he  supported  his  view  with 
the  testimony  of  Alexander  Hamilton. He  saw  a "vast  dif- 
ference between  coining  silver  and  pegging  its  price  with 

^®Lodge  to  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  November  24,  1890, 
Lodge  papers. 
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relation  to  gold  at  a point  above  its  commercial  value,"  He 
argued  that  the  Sherman  Act  would  "stop  the  coinage  of  the 
depreciated  dollar, 

In  spite  of  this  strong  position.  Lodge  was  ready  to 
vote  the  opposite  two  years  later  and  repeal  the  act.  Re- 
duction of  government  gold  supplies  by  silver  purchases  had 
accelerated  the  gold  drain  to  foreign  investors  and,  com- 
bined with  very  high  duties  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  con- 
tributed heavily  to  a depressed  economy  that  culminated  in 
the  panic  of  1893,  The  repeal  of  the  act  was  an  essential 
first  step  to  bolster  the  treasury's  gold  supply, and  Lodge 
had  decided  never  to  vote  for  any  more  compromises  with  the 
free  silver  forces, 

Lodge's  change  of  vote  did  not  represent  a change  of 
position.  From  the  beginning,  he  had  supported  interna- 
tional bimetalism  as  the  only  real  solution  to  the  problem. 
As  late  as  March,  1892,  he  had  made  a speech  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  attacking  free  silver  but  arguing  for 
the  need  for  silver  coinage  with  gold  on  the  grounds  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  gold  supply, The  Sherman  Act  had 
permitted  foreign  investors  with  no  silver  standard  to  sell 
American  securities  for  the  more  valuable  metal  and  thereby 
add  to  the  problems  of  the  treasury.  The  experiment  with 

^^Lodge  to  the  Boston  Herald.  November  28,  1890, 

p,  3, 

^^Lodge  to  Anna  Lodge,  April  2,  1893,  Lodge  papers, 

^^Ibid, , December  4,  1893, 
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a compromise  had  proven  Lodge's  original  premise  — that  an 
international  arrangement  would  be  necessary  before  the 
United  States  could  safely  develop  a bimetallic  standard  for 
its  currency. 

Again,  Lodge's  compromise  position  was  stronger  over 
the  long  run  than  either  the  deflation-enriched  monometal- 
ists or  the  inflationary  free  silverites.  His  effectiveness 
is  clearly  illustrated  by  his  role  in  getting  a "gold" 
plank  into  the  Republican  platform  of  1896.  Mark  Hanna,  in 
his  desire  to  get  McKinley  elected,  saw  a compromise  plank 
as  the  best  arrangement.  The  Democrats  behind  Bryan  would 
come  out  for  free  silver,  and  a Republican  compromise  could 
be  used  to  hold  both  its  gold  and  silver  wings  in  line  as 
well  as  gain  Democratic  "gold"  votes.  McKinley's  record  in 
Congress  was  compromise;  he  had  even  voted  for  one  free 
silver  bill . 

Lodge's  position  was  strongly  developed  at  the  time 

of  the  Convention.  He  did  not  agree  with  a straight  gold 

standard,  but  thought  the  party  should  not  compromise  the 

issue.  He  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  possibility  for 

an  international  agreement  on  silver  at  that  time  and  with 

his  protectionist  philosophy  had  labeled  the  radical  def la- 

14 

tion  of  1893  an  effect  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Lodge  described  the  potential  political  effective- 

^'^Garraty,  Lodge . p.  168. 
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ness  of  his  "international  bimetalism  only"  approach  at  the 
time  of  the  Convention: 

If  you  come  out  for  a single  gold  standard 
you  throw  the  whole  strength  of  the  bimetallic 
argument  . . . over  to  the  silver  people.  . . . 

If  you  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  inter- 
national bimetallism  . . . then  . . . the 
silver  men  are  the  enemies  of  the  only  true 
bimetallism  . . . and  you  can  also  use  against 
them  the  very  strong  argument  that  they  are 
silver  monometallists,  thus  retaining  on  our 
side  all  the  bimetallists  in  the  country. 

Lodge's  true  position  was  in  favor  of  international  bimetal- 
ism. Free  silver  threatened  the  extinction  of  any  prospect 
of  "true  bimetalism  anywhere."  Since  the  Republican  Party 
could  not  produce  international  bimetalism,  the  best  thing 
it  could  do  would  be  defeat  the  enemy  of  the  desired  cur- 
rency  base. 

With  his  usual  thorough  methods  and  backed  by  sound 
argument  as  well  as  a politically  strong  position.  Lodge 
was  able  to  determine  that  there  was  sufficient  strength  in 
the  Convention  in  favor  of  the  inclusion  of  the  word  "gold" 
in  the  platform  so  that  he  could  assure  Hanna  support  from 
five  hundred  delegates.  Hanna  wanted  no  floor  fights  or 
disagreements  between  wings  of  the  party  and  accepted  the 
platform  change.  He  must  have  also  acquired  a new  respect 
for  Lodge. Lodge's  particular  brand  of  conservatism  had 


^^Lodge  to  Richard  Henry  Dana,  April  7,  1896, 

Lodge  papers . 

^^Lodge  to  Moreton  Frewen,  July  14,  1896,  Lodge 

papers. 

17 

Garraty,  Lodge,  pp.  168-70;  Karl  Schriftgeisser, 
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again  proven  effective  as  he  compromised  his  ultimate  goal, 
international  bimetalism,  with  that  which  could  be  politi- 
cally accomplished  in  1896  by  thwarting  free  silverites. 

Lodge  on  the  Tariff 

Another  issue  of  great  importance  to  industrialists 
and  holders  of  invested  wealth  who  were  opposed  by  labor  and 


The  Gentleman  from  Massachusetts:  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Boston 

Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1944),  pp.  156-58.  Garraty  repeats 
two  bits  of  dialogue  that  provide  interesting  insight  into 
the  contrasting  personalities  of  Lodge  and  Hanna  as  well  as 
demonstrate  Lodge's  effectiveness  at  this  Convention.  Ac- 
cording to  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  a Chicago  newspaperman,  their 
first  meeting  went  as  follows: 

"'Mr.  Hanna,  I insist  upon  a positive  dec- 
laration for  a gold- standard  plank  in  the 
platform. ' 

'Who  in  hell  are  you?' 

'Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts.' 

'Well,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts, you  can  go  plumb  to  hell.  You  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it . ' " 

Then,  after  Lodge  had  clearly  demonstrated  that  he  did  have 
"something  to  say  about  it,"  a breakfast  meeting  between  the 
two  men  was  described  by  Lodge: 

"'How  is  the  most  unreasonable  man  in  St.  Louis 
this  morning?'  Hanna  asked  genially. 

'I  am  not  unreasonable, ' Lodge  retorted.  *So 
long  as  the  engine  is  painted  red  I do  not  care 
what  color  you  paint  it.'" 

One  Republican  Convention  delegate  when  the  argument  began 
later  as  to  who  should  be  credited  with  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "Gold"  in  the  platform  remarked:  "I  was  there  and  from 

personal  knowledge  would  concede  the  honor  to  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge."  George  A.  Myers  to  James  Ford  POiodes , Febru- 
ary 16,  1923,  in  John  A.  Garraty  (ed.).  The  Barber  and  the 
Historian:  The  Correspondence  of  George  A.  Myers  and  James 

Ford  Rhodes,  1910-1923  (Columbus,  Ohio:  The  Ohio  Historical 

Society,  1956) . 
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agricultural  workers  was  the  protective  tariff.  The  dis- 
tinctions between  the  two  sides  were  clear.  A high  tariff 
kept  out  foreign  competition,  held  prices  up,  and  prevented 
substantial  increases  in  wages.  Lowered  schedules  would 
reduce  prices,  increase  production,  increase  the  number  of 
jobs,  and,  by  forcing  competition  for  labor,  increase  wages. 

Lodge  debated  tariff  duties  on  the  McKinley  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and,  as  a fledgling  Senator, 
he  participated  in  the  argument  over  the  Wilson-Gorman 
schedules  in  1894.  His  stated  position  on  the  tariff  was 
simple;  "I  believe  in  a system  of  protection  for  the 
United  States.  That  system  cannot  exist  unless  it  is  com- 
plete. It  must  be  to  all  products  or  none."^®  This  posi- 
tion never  really  changed;  "I  am  a protectionist,"  was  his 
. 19 

phrase  in  1920.  He  was  flexible  only  as  to  the  level  of 
the  schedules  and  not  on  the  need  for  their  universal  appli- 
cation. 

This  uncharacteristically  weak  argumentative  position^® 


18 

Lodge  to  G.  H.  Lyman,  September  28,  1893,  Lodge 
papers;  Schriftgeisser , p.  126. 

Lodge  to  Mrs.  Lottie  S.  Haines,  October  8,  1919, 
Lodge  papers. 

20 

^The  "all  or  nothing"  has  the  usual  weakness  of  a 
glib  generality  in  that  its  consideration  in  specific  re- 
sulted in  reduct io  ad  absurdum.  Universal  application  of 
tariff  schedules  to  items  that  the  United  States  was  ex- 
porting such  as  grain  products,  or,  at  the  other  extreme,  to 
items  that  the  United  States  could  never  produce  like  tea  or 
coffee  would  be  silly. 
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was  also  inconsistent  with  some  of  Lodge's  private  comment 
and  his  final  Senate  position.  He  opposed  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  schedules  as  much  as  the  original  Wilson  bill,  even 
though  it  raised  duties  on  manufactured  products  and,  more 
importantly  for  an  "all  or  nothing"  advocate,  restored 
duties  on  many  raw  materials,  even  some  that  had  been  free 
under  the  old  McKinley  tariff.  Evidence  of  the  inconsist- 
ency was  his  annoyance  at  the  new  duty  on  raw  sugar;  sugar 
had  been  duty-free  under  the  McKinley  tariff.  However,  such 

a duty  was  in  perfect  accord  with  Lodge's  "all  or  nothing" 

21 

argument. 

Lodge's  first  major  speech  in  the  Senate  was  an 
extensive  attack  on  free  trade.  Unfortunately,  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  tariff  had  little  resemblance  to  free  trade,  and  the 
speech  had  little  to  do  with  the  proposed  legislation.  If 
the  speech  had  been  germane,  it  would  have  provided  a 
rationale  for  supporting  the  tariff  bill.  Lodge  mislabeled 
President  Cleveland  and  the  Democrats  "Free  Traders." 

Whether  Lodge  was  using  the  tariff  for  political  purposes 
or  whether  he  simply  did  not  wish  to  give  any  ground  at  all 
to  "Free  Traders"  that  might  help  them  later  gain  more  of 
their  objective,  his  public  position  in  regard  to  the  tariff 
was  established;  he  opposed  any  tariff  schedule  alteration 
that  threatened  lowering  or  removal  of  any  duties  because  he 

^^Garraty,  Lodge . p.  137. 
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basically  opposed  free  trade.  This  position  obviously 

22 

weakened  his  argumentation  on  tariff  questions. 

Lodge  on  Election  Reform 

When  the  "Force  Bill"  was  considered  in  1890  in  the 

House  of  Representatives,  "providing  for  the  supervision  of 

Congressional  elections  by  federal  officers  in  any  district 

where  such  supervision  was  requested  by  500  voters,"  Lodge 

commented:  "I  believe  more  deeply  in  the  cause  than  any- 

23 

thxng."  This  heavily  debated  bill  put  Lodge  in  the 
national  limelight  for  the  first  time  and  he  found  himself 
aligned  with  his  Mugwump  enemies  on  the  question.  Lodge  was 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Elections  and  the  direct 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

His  position  in  this  debate  is  an  easy  one  to  under- 
stand. Negroes  were  counted  in  the  South  to  determine  the 
number  of  representatives  from  a district  and  then  system- 
atically excluded  from  voting.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  also 
attacked  "Boss"  politics  in  the  northern  cities  and  was  put 
aside  in  the  Senate  without  being  brought  to  a vote,  after 

passing  in  the  lower  house.  Lodge  called  it  "A  bare  & mis- 

24 

erable  business." 

22 

Following  the  inconsistency.  Lodge  had  argued 
earlier  that  the  schedules  in  the  McKinley  Tariff  "were  too 
high."  Lodge  to  Anna  Lodge,  August  30,  1888,  Lodge  papers. 

'‘“’Lodge  journal,  December  20,  1890,  Lodge  papers. 

^^Ibid.,  January  5,  1891. 
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No  concessions  of  any  kind  had  been  made  by  the 
advocates  of  this  bill.  There  was  strong  opposition  to  it, 
but  its  attack  on  corrupt  election  practices  was  unrelenting. 
Lodge  sought  no  politically  practical  course  here.  His  re- 
plies to  all  critics  of  the  bill  were  as  blunt  as  his  answer 
to  Congressman  Stone.  To  one  correspondent  he  wrote  "I  do 

not  expect  to  dissipate  your  ignorance  on  this  great  public 

25 

question  by  anything  I can  say, " and  to  another  who  was 
concerned  about  a flood  of  "ignorant  Negro  votes"  he  re- 
torted; 

Nothing  in  this  bill  or  any  other  prevents  a 
state  from  excluding  ignorance  from  the  suffrage. 
Massachusetts  has  an  educational  test.  South 
Carolina  can  do  the  same,  but  will  not  because 
she  wishes  to  exclude  black  ignorance  and  let 
white  ignorance  vote. 26 

Lodge  had  strong  personal  feelings  about  the  justice  of  the 
elections  bill. 

Lodge  continued  to  support  electoral  reforms  through- 
out his  public  life.  He  could  support  them  for  both  partisan 
and  personal  reasons,  but  the  compromise  characteristic  of 
the  adaptable  arguer  who  would  take  what  he  could  get  from 
his  audience  now  and  continue  to  work  for  the  remainder,  was 
not  present  in  his  advocacy  of  election  reform.  His  custom- 
ary success  was  also  noticeably  absent. 

^^Lodge  to  I.  J.  Wistar,  September  18,  1890,  Lodge 

papers . 

2 6 

Lodge  to  William  Green,  July  30,  1890,  Lodge 

papers . 
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Lodge  on  Immigration 

As  industries  with  national  markets  protected  by 
high  tariffs  and  strengthened  by  abusive  labor  practices 
grew  to  monopolistic  size,  the  steady  flow  of  uneducated 
immigrant  labor  from  southern  Europe  and  Asia  increased 
rapidly.  Lodge  sensed  the  need  for  legislation  that  selec- 
tively excluded  certain  people  who  wanted  to  immigrate: 

In  his  [Lodge's]  opinion,  "the  mental  and 
moral  qualities  which  make  what  we  call  our 
race"  could  be  preserved  only  by  excluding 
"the  wholesale  infusion  of  races  whose  tra- 
ditions and  inheritances,  whose  thoughts 
and  beliefs  are  wholly  alien  to  ours  and 
with  whom  we  have  never  assimilated  or  even 
been  associated  in  the  past."^' 

Lodge  proposed  to  manage  this  exclusion  with  a literacy 

test.  In  1892,  he  introduced  a first  bill  on  the  subject 

and  pushed  it  through  both  houses  of  Congress  only  to  have 

it  vetoed  by  Cleveland.  Other  similar  actions  were  vetoed 

by  Taft  and  Wilson  later,  and  only  by  the  overriding  of  a 

Wilson  veto  in  1917  were  the  restrictions  finally  to  see 

fruition. 

As  on  the  subject  of  election  reforms.  Lodge  pos- 
sessed a strong  personal  desire  for  a change  in  the  status 
of  immigration  restriction.  He  was  not  radical  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  had  nothing  to  do  with  mass  "anti- foreign,  or 


27 

John  D.  Hicks,  George  E.  Mowry,  and  Robert  E. 

Burke , The  American  Nation;  A History  of  the  United  States 
from  1865  to  the  Present  (Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1963),  pp.  106-8. 
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nativist  movements,  aimed  at  immigrants  generally  or  some 

particular  race  or  religious  group."  He  was  concerned  "that 

the  influx  of  multitudes  with  different  national  heritages 

28 

would  distort  and  destroy  American  nationality." 

This  basically  "racist"  position,  corresponding  to 
the  thinking  of  Progressives  like  Roosevelt  and  Beveridge, 
was  inconsistent  with  an  interpretation  of  Lodge  as  a reac- 
tionary in  its  proposal  for  change  to  eliminate  a significant 
social  evil.  He  retained  the  same  pattern  of  thinking  on 
this  subject  throughout  his  public  life.  However,  the  prac- 
tical politician  absented  himself  from  this  question  also, 
and  Lodge's  efforts  on  behalf  of  a literacy  test  were  among 
his  less  successful  activities. 

Lodge  on  Imperialism 

By  the  late  1880 's,  conditions  in  America  were 

changing  rapidly.  The  great  wound  of  the  Civil  War  had 

healed.  Industrial  output  was  increasing  rapidly.  The  last 

vestiges  of  the  American  frontier  were  rapidly  disappearing. 

Lodge  came  upon  this  national  scene  just  as  this  change  was 

beginning,  and  he  was  to  be  an  avid  supporter  of  the  role 

29 

that  his  nation  would  play  in  the  world.  He  illustrated 
his  own  position  and  role  in  a memorial  address  delivered  in 

^^Garraty,  Lodge , pp.  141-43. 

29 

Richard  E.  Welch,  Jr.,  "Opponents  and  Colleagues: 
George  Frisbie  Hoar  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  1898-1904,"  The 
New  England  Quarterly,  XL  (March,  1967),  187. 
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the  Senate  in  1905  at  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his 
Senate  colleague  and  foreign  policy  enemy  George  Frisbie 
Hoar: 


In  the  United  States,  as  the  issues  of  war 
faded  into  the  distance  and  material  prosperity 
was  carried  to  heights  undreamed  of  before, 
the  nation  turned  inevitably  from  the  completed 
conguest  of  its  own  continent  to  expansion  beyond 
its  borders,  and  to  the  assertion  of  a control 
and  authority  which  were  its  due  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  earth. 30 

Lodge's  activities  in  the  debates  over  American  imperialism 
flowed  logically  and  consistently  from  these  feelings. 

Through  the  next  decade,  four  international  crises 
involved  American  honor.  The  ascending  significance  of  the 
minor  dispute  with  Chile  in  late  1891  and  1892,  the  debates 
on  annexation  of  Hawaii  after  the  revolutionary  deposing  of 
Queen  Liliuokalani  in  1893,  the  dispute  with  England  over 
the  boundary  settlement  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana 
from  1894  to  1896,  and  the  disputes  with  Spain  over  manage- 
ment of  island  possessions  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific 
that  led  to  the  Spanish-American  war  in  1898,  indicated 
the  increasingly  bellicose  nature  of  the  United  States  and 
its  leaders.  The  issue  around  which  these  controversies 
raged  was  whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  abandon 
her  traditional  policy  of  isolationism.^^ 


^^U.S.  Congress,  Memorial  Addresses  Delivered  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Third  Session  of  the 
Fifty-Eighth  Congress  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Of- 

fice, 1905) , p.  14. 

31 

Garraty,  Lodge , p.  153. 
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By  the  time  the  arguments  pertained  to  annexation 
of  the  Philippines,  in  the  1898  to  1900  period,  the  opposing 
viewpoints  were  distinct.  Imperialists  argued  that  in  a 
world  where  other  powers  were  annexing  undeveloped  parts  of 
the  globe,  the  United  States  must  annex  the  Philippines  to 
prevent  their  absorption  by  a dictatorial  power  and  to  ob- 
tain the  military  and  economic  advantages  of  colonial  pos- 
sessions. Anti- imperialists  countered  that  subjecting  alien 

32 

peoples  was  contrary  to  American  political  philosophy. 

Throughout  the  entire  decade.  Lodge  was  an  ardent 
affirmative  in  this  argument.  He  was  labeled  "jingo," 
attacked  from  all  sides,  and  constantly  bombarded  with  iso- 
lationist quotations  from  the  founding  fathers  that  he  re- 
spected. He  responded  to  all  with  vehemence.  For  instance, 
when  defending  the  treaty  annexing  the  Philippines  he 
claimed  that  the  opponents  of  the  treaty  "had  no  faith  in 
America,  in  its  capacity  to  deal  justly  with  foreign  peoples, 

in  its  traditions  and  ideals,  or  in  its  intelligence  and 

33 

righteousness . " 

These  sentiments  were  characteristic  of  the  Social 
Darwinists  of  Lodge's  time.  Lodge  joined  Admiral  Alfred 
Thayer  Mahan  in  the  contention  that  expansion  was  an  inev- 
itable manifestation  of  survival  of  the  fittest  among 

o 2 

'’  Theodore  P.  Green,  American  Imperialism  in  1898 
(Boston;  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1955) , p.  v. 

33 


Welch,  p.  191. 
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nations.  Imperialism  was  one  means  of  Christianizing  and 
civilizing  the  world.  This  messianic  zeal  was  as  much  a 
characteristic  of  the  staunch  Progressive  as  the  reforming 
urge.  Apparently,  both  motivations  were  also  part  of  the 
personality  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

In  sum.  Lodge's  political  activities  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  his  first  Senate  term  fail  to  support 
a reactionary  label  for  him.  He  was  a power  behind  civil 
service  reform,  he  was  an  active  international  bimetalist, 
he  was  extreme  in  his  support  of  election  reforms,  he 
favored  immigration  restriction  in  spite  of  his  financial 
interests,  and  he  was  an  ardent  nationalistic  imperialist. 
Only  his  protectionist  philosophy  in  regard  to  the  tariff 
was  backward  looking,  and  that  position  was  consistent  with 
his  Hamiltonian  philosophy. 

Lodge  in  the  Progressive  Era 

Definitive  description  of  Lodge's  place  in  and  ef- 
fect on  specific  programs  in  and  after  the  age  of  Roosevelt 
requires  only  brief  treatment.  The  patterns  established  in 
the  1880 's  and  1890 's  may  be  traced  through  his  activities 
in  subsequent  years.  As  his  interest  in  foreign  policy 
continued  to  develop  and  his  significance  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  increased,  that  aspect  of 
his  career  accelerated  in  importance.  A consideration  of 
this  period  will  examine  his  activities  in  two  broad 


Ill 


segments:  his  influence  on  domestic  programs  and  his  part 

in  foreign  policy. 


Influence  on  Domestic  Programs 

Lodge's  approach  to  Roosevelt's  "'square  deal'  with 
its  'trust-busting,'  its  attacks  on  the  railroads,  its  empha- 
sis on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  its  cru-  ^ 

sade  for  such  things  as  a strong  pure-food-and-drug  law  . . . 

34 

was  essentially  conservative."  He  supported  these  reform 
programs  for  a variety  of  reasons,  most  of  which  were  based 
on  his  sensitivity  to  changes  in  American  life. 

Although  Lodge ' s income  was  largely  provided  by  in- 
vested wealth,  he  held  low  esteem  for  the  classes  of  the  new 
rich.  He  considered  many  of  their  social  practices  "the 
heighth  of  vulgarity."  He  disapproved  of  their  illegality: 

"They  pay  no  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  land  or  ...  of 

35 

society  if  the  laws  are  in  their  way."  Politxcally,  the 
new  rich  opposed  many  of  the  reforms  which  Lodge  advocated, 
especially  immigration  restriction.  This  natural  enmity 
caused  the  Senator  to  look  with  greater  favor  upon  the  at- 
tacks on  some  trusts.  He  supported  Roosevelt  fully  when  the 
Sherman  Act  was  validated  by  the  prosecution  of  the  Northern 
Securities  Case. 

^^Garraty,  Lodge , p.  225. 

^^Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Early  Memories  (New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1913),  pp.  208-11. 
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However,  Lodge  continuously  warned  against  making 
government  regulations  too  forceful.  For  instance,  when 
Roosevelt  called  for  increasing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  power  to  control  railroad  rates  in  1904,  Lodge 
supported  the  policy  but  thought  that  the  "proposal  that  the 

3 

Commission  be  empowered  to  fix  maximum  rates  was  too  strong." 

Lodge  supported  much  liberal  reform  legislation.  He 

presented  programs  outlawing  child  labor  in  the  District  of 

Columbia,  and  he  approved  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's 

eight-hour-day  proposal.  But  Garraty  described  his  personal 

preferences  and  habits  as  conservative:  "His  detestation  of 

. . . money- grabbing  nabobs  . . . predisposed  him  in  favor 

of  measures  to  restrict  their  power.  ...  He  distrusted 

the  rush  and  bustle  of  modern  life.  . . . His  life  was 

carefully  organized,  and  this  was  the  secret  of  his  ability 

37 

to  turn  out  such  a vast  amount  of  work."  His  attitude 
toward  Civil  Service  reform,  bimetalism,  election  regulations, 
and  a protective  tariff  remained  essentially  the  same  as 
they  had  been  earlier.  Much  of  what  was  achieved  in  these 
programs  was  at  least  a partial  result  of  his  efforts. 

The  truest  measure  of  Lodge's  essential  conservatism 
came  near  the  end  of  this  period  of  personal  success  and 
effectiveness.  In  1912,  the  parting  of  Lodge  and  Roosevelt 
was  more  far-reaching  than  the  political  denominations 

^^Lodge  to  Lucius  Tuttle,  April  7,  1906,  Lodge 

papers . 

^^Garraty,  Lodge , p.  229. 
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"Republican"  and  "Progressive."  Roosevelt  began  demanding 
compulsory  initiative,  referenaum,  and  the  recall  of  judges 
late  in  the  Taft  administration. , Lodge  made  his  speech  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  against  these  proposed  reforms  in 
November,  1911,  and  sent  Roosevelt  a copy.  The  Rough  Rider's 
reply  was  blustery: 

I shall  of  course  read  with  utmost  interest 
your  speech  on  the  referendum,  initiative  and 
so  forth,  but  I do  wish  you  would  not  imitate 
the  ultra- Progressives  by  treating  machinery 
which  may  be  quite  right  in  one  place  and  quite 
wrong  in  another  as  so  supremely  important. 38 

These  remarks  verged  on  fighting  words.  Lodge's  reply  stated 

his  position  on  the  issue  precisely: 

I think  the  attempt  to  legislate  by  direct 
vote,  — that  is,  to  make  such  legislation  com- 
pulsory, — is  destructive;  I think  it  is 
retrogression.  ...  I was  trying  ...  to 
protect  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  recall  of  the  judges,  ...  I 
think  the  independent  court  is  more  essential 
to  freedom  . . . than  anything  else.  If  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  you  are  I think 
wrong  about  the  removal  by  address.  It  has 
no  possible  relation  to  recall  and  resembles 
it  in  no  way.  . . . 

The  bad  thing  about  the  initiative  and 
referendum  as  proposed  is  that  it  is  compul- 
sory .39 

"You  are  . . . wrong"  was  strong  language  for  Lodge  to  use 
with  "My  Dear  Theodore."  The  correspondence  and  their 
strong  friendship  continued  but  this  one  subject  was  dropped. 


38Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Selections  from  the  Corres- 
pondence of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  1884- 
1918  (2  vols.;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1925), 

39lbid. , p.  418. 
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On  February  24,  1912,  Roosevelt  announced  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
His  speech  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the  announcement  was 
made  proposed  the  dreaded  constitutional  reforms.  Lodge 
quickly  released  a very  careful  public  statement: 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  constitutional  changes 
advocated  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  his  recent 
speech  at  Columbus.  But  Colonel  Roosevelt  and 
I _ for  thirty  years,  and  wholly  apart  from  poli- 
tics, have  been  close  and  most  intimate  friends. 

I must  continue  to  oppose  the  policies  which 
he  urged  . . . but  I cannot  personally  oppose 
him  . . . and  for  this  reason  I take  no  part 
whatever  in  the  campaign  for  the  presidential 
nomination. 

Lodge  then  wrote  Roosevelt  that  he  was  "miserably  unhappy" 
about  the  whole  affair.  Roosevelt  responded  with  the  usual 
cordiality:  "You  could  not  do  anything  that  would  make  me 

lose  my  warm  personal  affection  for  you.""^^  Even  the  Sen- 
ator's thirty- year  friendship  with  the  Colonel  could  not 
persuade  him  to  put  aside  his  views. 

Lodge's  course  in  responding  to  the  domestic  pro- 
grams of  the  Roosevelt  era  defied  stereotyping.  He  sup- 
ported businessmen  with  his  position  on  the  tariff,  yet 
attacked  their  monopolies  and  their  personal  habits  as  well 
as  disregarded  their  counsel  on  immigration  and  social  re- 
forms. He  supported  liberal  legislation  designed  to  make 
life  better  for  laborers  and  farmers,  but  he  defied  attempts 
to  Jeffersonize  the  Constitution  by  making  government  more 

"^°Ibid.,  p.  423.  ^^Ibid. , pp.  423-25. 
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immediately  responsive  to  popular  will.  Even  here  his  posi- 
tion varied  from  an  " it ' s-not- really- important " attitude 
toward  direct  election  of  Senators  to  determined  defiance  of 
attacks  on  a free  court. His  Hamiltonian  philosophy  was 
even  more  consistent  than  Roosevelt's. 

Influence  on  Foreign  Policy 

As  the  opening  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  began, 
three  issues  closely  related  to  questions  of  imperialism  be- 
came prominent.  The  first  was  the  debate  over  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  second  was  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  allow  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  third  was  the  settling  of  the  disputed 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the  Alaskan  panhandle.  Lodge 
had  key  roles  in  all  three  of  these  issues  and  all  illustrate 
the  constancy  of  his  position  on  such  matters . 

The  question  of  usefulness  of  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States  was  closely  interrelated  with  John  Hay's  "Open 
Door"  policy  in  regard  to  the  Orient.  America's  interven- 
tion in  the  subsequent  Boxer  rebellion  was  designed  to 
preserve  Chinese  independence  and  received  Lodge's  approval. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  problems  in  the  Far  East  provided 
a rationale  for  taking  the  Philippines.  He  expressed  this 
point  of  view  in  a letter  to  a friend: 

^^Ibid. , p.  418. 
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If  we  fail  to  establish  ourselves  in  the 
East  that  vast  trade,  from  which  we  must  draw 
our  future  prosperity,  and  that  great  region 
in  which  alone  we  can  hope  to  find  the  new 
markets  so  essential  to  us,  will  be  closed 

forever .^3 

He  was  adding  an  economic  justification  to  his  prewar  argu- 
ment that  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  were  essential  to 
naval  defenses. 

The  Philippines,  as  possessions,  proved  troublesome. 
Lodge  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  formed  to  settle 
problems  of  governing  the  islands;  the  normal  difficulties 
of  such  a position  compounded  as  the  native  rebels  under 
Aguinaldo  found  United  States  despotism  as  distasteful  as 
Spanish  tyranny  and  continued  their  fight  for  independence. 
All  of  the  trouble,  the  losses  to  American  troops  sent  to 
put  down  the  rebellion,  and  the  long  lists  of  atrocities 
committed  by  Americans  against  islanders  that  poured  in  to 
Lodge's  committee  were  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
ant i- imperialists . 

Throughout  Bryan's  challenges  in  1900  and  the 
criticisms  of  subsequent  years.  Lodge's  position  was  firm. 

He  argued  that  "the  Malays  were  incapable  of  learning  de- 
mocracy" and  consequently  the  superior  intelligence  of 
America  had  to  govern  for  them  or  accept  chaos. Racism  — 
that  superiority  concept  of  "inevitable  Anglo-Saxon 

43 

Lodge  to  Elihu  B.  Hayes,  May  18,  1898,  Lodge 

papers . 

44 

Merle  Curti,  The  Growth  of  American  Thought  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Row,  1964) , p.  657. 
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destiny"  — as  well  as  his  strong  patriotic  fervor,  made 
Lodge  insist  that  his  country  move  swiftly  and  forcefully 
to  suppress  insurrection  and  set  nationalistic  concepts  of 

45 

good  government  in  motion.  The  consistency  of  his  asser- 
tiveness may  also  be  traced  through  the  two  diplomatic  con- 
flicts with  "Anglo-Saxon"  powers  that  were  to  follow. 

The  Panama  Canal  treaty  settlement  with  England  and 
the  settling  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute  illustrate  the 
belligerency  of  American  policy  and  of  Lodge's  role  in  it. 
The  United  States  had  signed  the  Clayton— Bulwer  Treaty  in 
1850  committing  the  nation  to  cooperative  building  of  an 
isthmian  canal.  To  build  a canal  alone,  either  that  treaty 
would  be  abrogated  or  a new  arrangement  had  to  be  made. 
"British  diplomacy  seemed  determined  to  obtain  American 
friendship,  even  at  considerable  cost,"  and  allowed  the 
negotiation  of  the  first  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  The  treaty 
acknowledged  American  demands  on  all  points  except  permis- 
sion to  fortify  the  canal  zone.  Even  though  this  was  a 
purely  technical  matter.  Lodge  and  his  belligerent  friends 
in  the  Senate  amended  it,  and  England  eventually  approved 
the  treaty. Lodge's  statement  of  position  was  straight- 
forward: "The  American  people  mean  to  have  the  canal  and 

they  mean  to  control  it."^^ 

45  • 

Richard  Hofstadter,  Social  Darwinism  in  American 
Thought  (Boston:  The  Beacon  Press,  1955),  p.  179. 

AC. 

^°Hicks,  Mowry,  Burke,  pp.  307-8. 

"^^Allan  Nevins,  Henry  T;^ite,  Thirty  Years  of  Ameri- 
can Diplomacy  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1930),  p.  154. 
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The  Alaskan  boundary  dispute  in  1903  was  similar  in 

effect: 

By  a somewhat  dubious  reinterpretation  of  the 
original  treaty  line  agreed  upon  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  in  1825,  the  Canadians  laid 
claim  to  a corridor  across  the  Alaskan  panhandle 
that  would  have  given  them  direct  access  to  the 
ocean  from  the  gold-bearing  Klondike.'^® 

Arbitration  of  the  dispute  was  agreed  upon  in  the 
face  of  military  threatening  by  Roosevelt.  Roosevelt  agreed, 
singe  the  arrangement  was  such  that  the  United  States  could 
not  lose.  The  President  appointed  Lodge  chairman  of  the 
three-man  delegation  of  Americans  and  instructed  him,  unneces- 
sarily, to  give  up  nothing  to  the  Canadians.  Two  equally 
adamant  Canadians  and  one  British  representative  made  up 
the  remainder  of  the  tribunal.  "The  British  government 
showed  more  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations 
with  the  United  States  than  for  pleading  the  cause  of 

Canada"  and,  consequently,  the  Commission  "upheld  every 

49 

important  American  contention"  by  a four  to  two  vote. 

One  aspect  of  this  case  again  belies  Lodge's  stereo- 
typing. This  man  who  was  supposedly  "cold,"  "aloof," 
"cynical,"  "unfriendly,"  and  anglophobic  assumed  a role  that 
was  mainly  a personal  one.  Henry  White  wrote  to  John  Hay 
of  Lodge's  successful  personal  diplomacy: 

Cabot  is  the  one  who  seemed  to  be  most  appre- 
ciated by  Alverstone  [the  British  representa- 

^®Hicks,  Mowry,  Burke,  p.  307. 

^^Ibid. , pp.  306-7. 
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tive] . They  became  positively  intimate,  and 
whenever  anything  of  a delicate  nature  was 
to  be  said  to  Alverstone  it  was  always  Cabot 
who  was  deputed  to  do  it.^^ 

This  personal  diplomacy  must  have  been  very  useful  in  an 
instance  where  the  American  Commissioners  had  no  intention 
of  compromising  their  original  claim  in  any  degree. 

By  the  end  of  the  age  of  Roosevelt  and  the  beginning 
of  the  most  controversial  period  in  his  life.  Lodge  could 
point  to  a fairly  consistent  pattern  of  thought  and  action. 
That  he  was  partisan  was  evident,  and  that  he  used  partisan 
devices  when  his  intellect  and  his  party  were  in  agreement 
was  apparent.  That  deviation  from  the  party  line  such  as 
those  that  occurred  later  under  President  Calvin  Coolidge 
was  seldom  necessary  is  at  least  partially  a measure  of  his 
influence  over  the  party.  Lodge's  friendship  with  Roosevelt, 
his  conservative  support  of  reform  legislation,  his  intense 
nationalism  and  the  resultant  belligerent  patriotism  and 
imperialistic  philosophy  — all  clearly  describe  his  mod- 
erate thinking  and  action  during  (that  period  when  he  and 
his  friends  controlled  his  party  and  his  party  was  running 
the  country. 


From  Wilson  to  Normalcy 

As  politics  moved  into  the  administration  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Lodge  moved  out  for  a time.  A duodenal  ulcer 
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Nevins,  p.  201. 
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had  hospitalized  him  and  he  required  a long  rest.  As  a 
result  of  his  absence  from  Washington  for  this  recuperation, 
his  partial  support  of  early  Wilsonian  reform  legislation 
was  administered  through  pairing  instructions  by  his  col- 
league, Senator  John  W.  Weeks  of  New  Hampshire.  As  he  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  foreign  affairs  became  paramount  and 
would  remain  his  essential  interest  for  the  next  eight 
years.  He  had,  by  late  1913,  established  no  relationship 
with  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  soon  began  to  develop  one  that 
colored  his  attitude  toward  foreign  affairs  until  its  cul- 
mination in  the  League  debates.  Some  examples  of  his 
thinking  on  domestic  questions  in  this  period  may  be  useful 
here,  but  the  primary  mechanism  for  capturing  Lodge's  role 
in  America  during  his  final  years  is  observation  of  his 
relationship  with  Wilson  and  his  misplacement  in  the  era  of 
"Normalcy. " 

Domestic  Issues  in  the  Wilson  Era 

Lodge's  attitudes  toward  the  specific  reform  programs 
embodied  in  Wilson's  "New  Freedom"  legislation  follow  the 
precedent  established  by  his  viewpoint  on  earlier  reform  is- 
sues. His  basic  conservatism  and  the  situation  that  he  was 
finding  himself  involved  in  more  often  as  he  grew  older  may 
be  understood  by  following  his  activities  in  regard  to  two 
domestic  issues  during  this  period.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
liquor  prohibition  and  women's  suffrage  amendments  to  the 


Constitution . 
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In  addition  to  his  consistent  distaste  for  altera- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  Lodge,  also  consistent  with  his 
practical  politics,  questioned  the  enforceability  of  prohi- 
bition. One  prohibition  era  scholar,  Andrew  Sinclair,  de- 
scribed Lodge's  role  in  the  Senate  debate  and  his  prophetic 
citation  of  the  excesses  to  which  the  law  would  lead: 

Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  gave  a prophetic  de- 
nunciation of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing 
national  prohibition.  Without  a prepared 
public  sentiment,  all  prohibition  could  hope 
to  effect  was  the  destruction  of  every  control 
on  the  liquor  traffic.  People  would  resent 
the  dry  law  as  a gross  and  tyrannical  inter- 
ference with  personal  liberty.  Respect  for 
justice  would  vanish.  "Where  large  masses  of 
the  people  would  consider  it  even  meritorious  — 
at  least  quite  venial  — to  evade  and  break 
the  law,  the  law  would  inevitably  be  broken 
constantly  and  in  a large  and  effective  way." 

Lodge  doubted  there  could  be  an  army  large 
enough  to  enforce  absolute  prohibition.  The 
measure  was  "the  worst  thing  that  could  be 
done  to  advance  temperance  and  total  abstinence 
among  the  people."  But  the  wet  protests  were 
unavailing.  The  amendment  passed  the  Senate 
by  a vote  of  65  to  20.^1 

This  position,  taken  in  1922,  was  one  of  the  "unpopular" 

attitudes  that  placed  Lodge  in  a precarious  situation  in  the 

Republican  Party  under  Coolidge.  His  action  was  conscientious 

and  is  one  instance  in  refutation  of  the  statement  that  he 

5 2 

ended  his  career  "as  the  arch-partisan  of  his  age." 

Lodge  did  not  attack  the  idealistic  prohibitioners 
as  to  the  rightness  of  their  position,  only  its  practicality. 
His  arguments  were  conservative  but  not  reactionary  or 


^^Andrew  Sinclair,  Prohibition:  The  Era  of  Excess 

(Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1962),  pp.  160-61. 

^ ^William  Henry  Harbaugh,  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (New  York:  Collier  Books,  1963),  p.  75. 
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Republican.  His  speculations  on  the  result  of  the  prohibi- 
tion law  proved  to  be  correct. 

Lodge's  position  on  women's  right  to  vote  was  sim- 
to  his  earlier  thinking  on  initiative  and  referendum. 
The  Constitution  did  not  provide  for  women's  suffrage;  in 
addition,  it  expressly  gave  the  states  the  right  to  decide 
questions  of  suffrage.  Without  questioning  the  right  of 
women  to  vote,  Lodge  contended  that  the  decision  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  states.  In  1916,  Lodge  wrote  the  national 
Republican  platform  plank  on  women's  suffrage  designed  to 
please  the  "Old  Guard"  and  placate  the  Progressives. 
Schriftgeisser  described  the  incident  at  the  Convention: 

VThen  Lodge  started  to  read  the  words  de- 
claring in  favor  of  v;oman's  suffrage  the 
galleries  broke  into  wild  acclaim.  . . . 

They  rose,  they  cheered,  but  Lodge's  clear 
voice  cut  through.  With  a loud,  explosive 
"but"  he  went  on  to  read  the  modifying 
clause  which  said  the  Republican  Party 
"recognized  the  right  of  each  state  to 
settle  the  question  for  itself. 

Obviously,  Lodge  was  choosing  the  most  practical  political 
course;  he  declared  himself  and  his  party  in  favor  of  suf- 
frage for  women,  but  retained  the  support  of  the  conserva- 
tives by  not  advocating  it  as  a national  reform. 

These  two  instances  illustrate  the  trends  in  Lodge's 
political  activities.  He  had  a respect  for  practical  values, 
and  when  he  sacrificed  part  of  a moral  goal  to  partisan 
interest  he  did  so  in  full  expectation  of  achieving  more  for 
other  goals. 

^^Schriftgeisser , pp.  279-80. 
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Lodge  and  Wilson 


As  noted  earlier,  the  viewpoint  of  historians  on 
Lodge's  activities  in  the  Wilson  era  are  primarily  based 
on  his  activity  in  the  League  debates.  The  historian 
Selig  Adler  summarised  the  alternative  interpretations  that 
have  been  presented: 

[The]  task  [of  organizing  the  Republican 
majority  after  the  elections  of  1918]  fell 
into  the  welcoming  hands  of  Senator  Lodge. 

Historians  are  not  agreed  on  the  gentle- 
man's ultimate  purposes.  Many  have  argued 
that  . . . his  real  intentions  were  to  de- 
feat the  treaty,  not  to  compromise  with 
Wilson.  Other  authorities  insist  that  Lodge 
wanted  the  treaty  with  strong  reservations 
so  that  credit  for  joining  a revamped  League 
would  go  to  the  Republican  Party.  . . . 

Whatever  his  true  motives  may  have  been. 

Lodge  decided  upon  a flank  attack. 

As  usual,  there  is  no  recognition  that  Lodge  may  have  tried 
to  Americanize  Wilson's  idealistic  League  of  Nations  instead 
of  Republicanize  it  or  embarrass  Wilson. 

The  consistent  record  of  Lodge's  patriotic  person- 
ality and  Wilson's  idealism  begins  early  in  Wilson's  first 
administration  over  American  involvement  in  the  Mexican 
revolution.  At  the  outset.  Lodge  had  reason  to  mistrust 
Wilson's  motives.  An  example  of  the  rationale  for  this  dis- 
trust was  that  Wilson,  the  political  scientist,  had  taken 
a strong  stand  against  compulsory  initiative  and  referendum; 


Selig  Adler,  The  Isolationist  Impulse:  Its  Twenti- 
eth Century  Reaction  (New  York:  The  Free  Press  — The 

Macmillan  Company,  1957),  p.  64. 
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Wilson,  the  Presidential  candidate,  came  "out  strongly  for 

the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall. "55  Lodge  had 

indicated  his  early  willingness  to  support  the  President 

when  he  stated  at  the  time  of  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  debate 

that  the  President  had  the  right  to  conduct  foreign  relations 

56 

rree  from  partxsan  pressures.  Thxs  argument  was  a cus- 
tomary position  for  Lodge,  and  he  retained  it  consistently 

57 

throughout  World  War  I. 

Wilson's  idealism  and  Lodge's  practicality  first 
clashed  over  the  issue  of  recognition  of  the  dictatorial 
regime  of  Victoriano  Huerta.  Lodge  supported  Wilson  through- 
out the  summer  of  1913  on  most  of  the  President's  actions 
toward  Mexico,  but  when  the  President  asked  for  a Congres- 
sional resolution  authorizing  an  attack  on  Huerta  because 
of  violation  of  American  property  rights  in  Mexico,  Lodge 
was  dismayed.  He  summarized  his  sharp  exchange  with  Wilson 
over  "a  declaration  of  war  against  an  individual"  in  his 
journal: 


^^Garraty,  Lodge , pp.  296-97. 

^^Lodge  to  James  Ford  Rhodes,  September  4,  1912, 
Lodge  papers;  Lodge  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  February  20,  1914, 
Lodge  papers;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  The  Senate  and  the  League 
of  Nations  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1925),  p.  9. 

c 7 

V7xlliam  A.  Lawrence,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge:  A 

Biographical  Sketch  (New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

1925) , pp.  144-63  passim,  catalogues  a rather  complete  list 
of  all  of  Lodge's  acts  of  patriotism  in  supporting  the 
President  rather  than  partisan  interests  in  foreign  policy 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 
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I said  that  I thought  we  ought  to  speak  of  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  American 
citizens  as  the  true  and  international  ground. 

Pres,  said  that  would  widen  too  much  and  lead 
to  war.  I thought  it  was  in  any  event.  He 
said  that  he  wanted  immediate  action  because  he 
wished  to  intercept  a cargo  of  arms  for  Huerta 
due  that  evening  at  Vera  Cruz  on  a German  ship. 

I suggested  that  he  could  not  stop  the  ship 
without  a war  blockade.  He  said  that  his  plan 
was  to  take  Vera  Cruz  and  seize  the  cargo 
3fter  it  was  landed.  I pointed  out  that  v;e 
would  then  be  cutting  off  arms  from  Huerta  Sc 
letting  them  go  into  Villa  which  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  an  alliance.  He  said  this  was 
due  to  circumstances  and  could  not  be  helped.^® 

When  the  marines  dispatched  by  the  President  met  a stiff 

resistance  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  Wilson's  policy  began  to 

flounder.  Lodge's  dismay  changed  to  indignation: 

Of  course  he  ought  never  to  have  sent  the  fleet 
and  the  marines  to  Vera  Cruz  unless  he  had  been 
prepared  not  only  for  the  peaceful  surrender  of 
the  city  but  also  for  the  resistance  which  might, 
and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  actually  did  take 
place.  It  must  have  been  clear  to  everybody 
that  armed  resistance  was  likely  to  occur;  but 
it  was  only  too  obvious  that  the  President  had 
made  no  preparation  in  his  own  mind  for  this 
most  probable  event.  All  he  seemed  desirous 
of  doing,  the  fighting  having  occurred,  was  to 
get  out  of  the  trouble  in  any  way  possible 
without  continuing  the  war  which  he  had  himself 
begun. 

Wilson's  equivocation  in  foreign  affairs  was  unforgivable 
to  Lodge. 

In  brief.  Lodge's  close-minded  patriotism  prevented 
him  from  accepting  the  course  chosen  by  the  President.  This 
gulf  continued  to  widen  throughout  1915  and  1916  and 


^^Lodge  journal,  April  20,  1914,  Lodge  papers. 
c;q 

Lodge,  The  Senate  and  the  League  of  Nations,  p.  18. 
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deepened  in  the  issues  of  the  1916  campaign.  Lodge  believed 
that  partisan  politics  should  take  a back  seat  in  foreign 
policy  issues;  Wilson  insisted  on  using  successful  neutrality 
as  a basis  for  his  1916  campaign.  Lodge  thought  that  the 
United  States  should  be  firm,  decisive,  and  fearless  in  its 
foreign  policy;  Wilson  appeared  to  waver  in  the  face  of 
crises  and  gave  evidence  of  panic  at  the  prospect  of  a 
fight.  Finally,  Lodge  had  considered  Wilson  an  unprincipled 
man  long  before  he  knew  him  well  enough  to  have  a personal 
evaluation:  "I  think  he  would  sacrifice  any  opinion  at  any 

moment  for  his  own  benefit  and  go  back  to  it  the  next  moment 
if  he  thought  returning  to  it  would  be  profitable . 

In  addition  to  his  criticisms  of  Wilson's  handling 
of  the  Mexican  affair.  Lodge  accumulated  an  ever-lengthening 
list  of  evidence  that  the  President  was  a man  who  would 
waver  in  the  face  of  crisis  or  serious  challenge.  Brief 

examples  of  Lodge's  comment  in  regard  to  some  of  these  ac- 

/ 

tions  will  be  useful  as  illustrations. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  a number  of  German 
ships  were  frozen  in  American  ports.  Wilson  proposed  to  take 
these  off  Germany's  hands  for  thirty-five  million  dollars 
and  presented  legislation  to  Congress  to  that  effect.  The 
Republican  minority  believed  this  notion  to  be  a breach  of 
neutrality;  they  were  joined  in  this  belief  by  enough 

^Lodge  to  John  T.  Morse,  October  6,  1912,  Lodge 

papers . 
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Democrats  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Lodge  com- 
mented on  the  President's  reaction: 

I & my  Republican  fellows  have  declared 
"hands  off  on  politics"  in  relation  to  our 
foreign  policy  toward  the  European  war  but 
the  President  doesn't  appear  to  share  our 
sentiments.  Many  of  his  party  believe  sin- 
cerely with  us  that  the  purchase  of  the 
German  ships  would  be  a real  breach  of  our 
neutrality  — the  President  has  flown  into 
a rage  and  virtually  outlawed  them  from  the 
Democratic  Party.  I find  the  vanity  of  the 
man  rather  difficult  to  take.  He  sees  any 
Congressional  act  which  does  not  do  exactly 
as  he  requests  as  a personal  affront  to  him.°^ 

Wilson  had  in  fact  read  these  Democrats  right  out  of  the 

party.  A Republican  filibuster  had  prevented  the  passage 

of  the  bill,  and  many  Congressmen  were  questioning  Wilson's 

motives . 


The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  Wilson's  response 
to  it  were  the  final  capstone  on  Lodge's  conviction  that  the 
President  was  not  capable  of  rational  reaction  in  the  face 
of  crisis.  Lodge  described  his  reaction  to  the  incident, 
the  President's  actions,  and  the  "Too  Proud  to  Fight" 
speech  that  Wilson  presented  in  response  to  the  crisis: 

It  was  not  the  moment  for  fine  words  or 
false  idealism.  That  phrase  of  "too  proud  to 
fight"  and  his  subsequent  correspondence  in 
regard  to  the  Lusitania  incident,  which  evaded 
the  issue  and  clouded  it  with  words,  destroyed 
my  confidence  in  him  because  he  had  shown  him- 
self destitute  of  the  strength,  patriotism, 
courage  and  unselfishness  which  were  so  sorely 
needed  at  that  precise  moment  in  any  man  who 


^^Lodge  journal,  August  23,  1914,  Lodge  papers. 
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was  called  upon  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
American  nation.®^ 

Lodge  wrote  this  passage  after  the  end  of  the  League  of 
Nations  debates  and,  to  some  extent,  it  must  be  polemical. 
However,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  he  had  supported  Wilson 
as  President  before  and  would  do  so  again  when  he  thought 
his  actions  were  consistent  with  the  national  good. 

In  spite  of  all  these  incidents.  Lodge  continued  to 
hold  to  his  "hands-off"  policy  insofar  as  partisan  action 
onTforeign  policy  was  concerned.  "The  inexpediency  of  war- 
time criticism  of  the  Commander- in- Chief"  combined  with 
his  natural  patriotism  and  his  sympathy  for  the  Allies  led 
him  to  "support  many  Wilsonian  measures"; 

I have  cast  no  party  vote  and  made  no  party 
speech  .since  the  war  began  and  while  it 
continues  I will  not.  As  a loyal  American, 

I am  trying  to  support  every  measure  to  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Every  patriot 
must  support  everything  that  is  right,  but 
he  must  also  oppose  what  his  patriotism  and 
his  conscience  tell  him  is  wrong  or  dangerous 
to  the  country's  success. 

To  Lodge  and  his  friends,  this  nonpartisan  obligation  was 
not  shared  equally  by  Wilson.  His  use  of  the  "He  kept  us 
out  of  the  war"  slogan  in  1916  and  his  request  in  1918  that 


^^Lodge,  The  Senate  and  the  League  of  Nations,  p.  33. 

^^Garraty,  Lodge , p.  339.  Lodge  wanted  Wilson  to 
send  a strong,  threatening  letter  of  protest  to  the  Germans 
concerning  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

64 

Lodge  to  Sturgis  Bigelow,  March  6,  1918,  Lodge 
papers.  Garraty  quotes  an  almost  identical  letter  to 
Channing  Cox  in  Lodge , p.  339. 
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the  voters  give  him  overwhelming  Democratic  majorities  in 

Congress  "If  you  have  approved  of  my  policies  and  want  them 

65 

continued,"  were  sufficient  to  confirro  Lodge's  conclusion 
that  Wilson  was  a dangerous  and  undependable  man. 

This  discussion  does  not  represent  an  attempt  to 
defend  Lodge  or  to  attack  Wilson.  It  is  merely  a demonstra- 
tion of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  two  men  were  never  able 
to  understand  each  other.  Garraty  remarked  that  "Partisan- 
ship had  little  to  do  with  most  of  [Lodge's]  criticisms"  of 
Wilson.  "On  those  occasions  v;hen  he  agreed  with  Wilson's 
actions,  he  supported  him  fully,  almost  enthusiastically." 
But,  to  Lodge's  prime  biographer  the  differences  were  clear: 

The  two  men  agreed  substantially  as  to 
national  aims,  but  were  poles  apart  as  to  the 
means  of  achieving  them.  . . . Wilson  stood 
for  idealism,  and  Lodge  for  practical  values. 

General  Huerta  was  a murderer  and  a "strong 
man"  type  of  leader,  whose  rule  might  bring 
peace  and  order  to  Mexico.  Both  Lodge  and 
Wilson  agreed  to  these  facts.  Both  were  a- 
gainst  murder  and  for  peace  and  order.  But 
Wilson  made  paramount  the  moral  issue.  Lodge 
the  materialistic  one.  . . . 

Wilson's  idealism,  in  the  short  run  at 
least,  almost  invariably  failed  to  achieve 
its  goals.  America  did  use  force  in  Mexico; 
the  Allies  did  infringe  upon  our  rights  as 
neutrals  without  retaliation  while  German  sub- 
marine attacks  . . . brought  us  into  the  war. 

If  Wilson  had  followed  Lodge's  advice,  both 
the  Mexican  problem  and  the  European  holo- 
caust might  have  concluded  more  quickly  and 
with  less  loss  of  blood  and  money  than  they 
actually  were.^^ 


^^Arthur  S.  Link,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Progressive 
Era,  1910-1917  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1954),  p.  274. 

^^Garraty,  Lodge , pp.  313-14. 
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Lodge's  position  in  this  comparison  grew  out  of  a political 
heritage  that  extended  well  back  into  the  1880 's.  Two 
examples  of  this  constant  pattern  are  clear  confirmation 

statement:  his  attitude  toward  the  defeated  Germany 

and  his  strategy  in  the  League  debating. 

Lodge  could  never  quite  understand  what  Wilson 
meant  by  "peace  without  victory"  and,  after  all  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  Germans,  he  could  not  easily  accept  an  end  to 
the  war  that  left  the  enemy  strong,  undefeated,  and  ready 
to  fight  again.  Comments  from  three  representative  letters 
are  helpful  in  delineating  his  attitude.  First,  he  ques- 
tioned the  indefiniteness  of  Wilson's  attitude  in  a speech 
the  President  had  made: 

He  has  one  strong  paragraph  in  which  he  says 
there  must  be  no  bargain  or  compromise,  but 
the  rest  is  indefinite.  The  league  of  en- 
forced peace  is  alright  after  the  war  is  won, 
but  the  main  thing  to  do  is  put  Germany  under 
such  physical  bonds  ...  that  she  cannot 
break  out.o7 

Lodge  made  his  thoughts  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  Germany 
quite  clear: 

I hope  to  see  Germany  beaten  to  her  knees  and 
taking  the  terms  the  allies  see  fit  to  impose 
upon  her,  though  perhaps  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  anything  so  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 

I have  to  put  Germany  in  a position  where  she 
can  do  no  more  harm,  and  if  she  is  once  put  in 
that  position  it  makes  little  matter  whether 
she  likes  it  or  not.^^ 


^^Lodge  to  James  M.  Beck,  September  28,  1919,  Lodge 

papers . 
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Lodge  to  Charles  Eliot,  October  5,  1918,  Lodge 

papers . 
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Finally,  arising  from  a war  ending  with  the  enemy  unconguered 
and  a President  who  called  off  politics  and  then  asked  the 
nation  for  Democrats  in  office  to  carry  out  his  policies. 
Lodge  began  to  express  some  reservations  about  a League  of 
Nations: 


One  thing  I am  certain  this  country  will  never 
do,  and  that  is  enter  into  a league  to  enforce 
peace  if  Germany  is  a member  of  the  league.  I 
think  it  is  a matter  which  can  well  wait  until 
the  termination  of  the  war.  We  have  got  a good 
league  now  — the  Allies  and  the  United  States. 

. . . It  is  a going  concern.  Why  look  for 
anything  else  at  this  moment?^^ 

Whether  Lodge's  practicalities  or  Wilson's  ideals  were  right 

will  be  debated  by  scholars  forever.  However,  Lodge's 

course  was  the  more  effective  and  the  more  persuasive  of  the 

two.  His  practical  approach  demonstrated  its  effectiveness 

once  again  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Wilson  Era  and 

will  be  even  more  strongly  illustrated  in  the  extensive 

development  of  the  League  of  Nations  controversy  in  Chapter 

VI. 


Lodge  and  Normalcy 

As  the  historic  debates  over  American  entry  into  the 
League  of  Nations  ended,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  at  an  apex  of 
his  political  power.  That  strength  was  to  be  short  lived. 
From  Permanent  Chairman  of  the  1920  Republican  Convention 
and  a mastermind  of  Harding's  election,  as  well  as  from  his 
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Lodge  to  Rt . Hon.  Viscount  James  Bryce,  October  14, 
1918,  Lodge  papers. 
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strong  international  position  at  the  time  of  the  Washington 
Conference  on  disarmament,  he  fell  into  the  role  of  a party 
nonentity  ignored  for  all  posts  high  or  low  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1924. 

Lodge  is  pictured  during  this  period  as  the  ultra- 
conservative member  of  the  "Old-  Guard"  politicians  in  Con- 
gress. Scholars  generally  conclude  that  as  such  he  was  read 
out  of  the  party  by  Coolidge  and  the  new  industrial  magnate 
bosses  like  Andrew  Mellon  because  of  his  attachment  to 
archaic  political  values  and  personal  animosity  between  him 
and  the  new  President.  There  are  a number  of  inconsistent 
elements  in  this  interpretation  of  Lodge's  last  years. 

First,  Lodge  was  not  and  never  had  been  a central 
figure  of  the  group  then  named  as  the  "Old  Guard."  One 
political  observer,  George  A.  Myers,  in  1921  described 
Lodge's  separateness  from  this  group  to  the  historian 
James  P.  Rhodes: 

Congress,  like  the  big  parties,  needs  a 
Boss.  Someone  who  can  tell  them  where  to  get 
off.  Penrose  is  not  the  influence  that  he  was 
and  Mr.  Lodge  hardly  seems  able  to  hold  his 
party  as  he  did  under  Wilson.  The  independent 
Senators  never  have  liked  him  and  the  Old 
Guard,  those  in  politics  for  personal  power, 
have  never  liked  his  tendency  to  follow  his 
own  thinking  when  it  conflicted  with  party 

policy.  "70 

This  opinion  was  expressed  in  1921.  In  the  first  issue  of 
his  fledgling  news  magazine  in  1923,  Henry  R.  Luce  corrob- 

^*^George  A.  Myers  to  James  F.  Rhodes,  November  7, 
1921,  Garraty,  The  Barber  and  the  Historian,  p.  136. 
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orated  separation  of  Lodge  from  the  old  partisans  for  a 
different  reason,  as  he  commented  on  Speaker  Joe  Cannon's 
retirement: 

On  March  4 Uncle  Joe  will  be  gone  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  alone  will  remain  to  carry  the 
banner  of  the  ideal.  To  the  American  people, 
however,  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
must  perforce  seem  a little  too  genteel,  too 
cold,  too  Back  Bay  to  serve  as  an  adequate 
trustee  for  the  Old  Guard  tradition. 

Lodge  and  Coolidge  had  no  personal  animosity  for 

each  other.  Lodge  fell  from  grace  with  the  Republican  Party 

because  his  vote  on  at  least  three  important  issues  violated 

the  wishes  of  the  new  administration.  Coolidge  opposed  the 

Japanese  exclusion  clause  in  the  new  Immigration  Act;  Lodge, 

the  racist,  voted  for  it.  Coolidge  opposed  the  veterans' 

bonus  and  vetoed  the  bill  that  passed  Congress;  Lodge,  the 

militant  patriot,  supported  it  in  all  its  forms,  including 

the  overriding  of  the  President's  veto.  Finally,  in  spite 

of  the  President's  advocacy.  Lodge  opposed  the  popular  pro- 

hibition  amendment.  The  rigid  disciplinarian  in  the  White 

House  and  his  dictatorial  magnate  supporters  tolerated  no 

breaches  of  discipline. 

So  Lodge  took  the  insults  with  quiet  dignity  at  the 
national  Republican  Convention  in  1924  and  (for  the  first 
time)  won,  not  because  he  outinsulted  his  opponent,  but  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  insulted.  He  had  played  the  game  of 

^^"National  Affairs,"  Time,  I,  No.  1 (March  3, 

1923),  4. 

"^^Garraty,  Lodge,  p.  416. 
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politics  for  forty- five  years.  For  most  of  that  time  his 
influence  on  the  party  had  prevented  any  real  need  to  com- 
promise his  politics  and  his  conscience  — his  party  and 
his  country.  He  had  "subordinated  the  lesser  interests  to 
the  greater"  all  his  life.  He  had  believed  in  the  worth  of 
the  party  and  its  influence.  Now,  following  his  conscience, 
as  the  Republican  Party  turned  away  from  the  direction  he 
had  helped  to  steer,  he  played  the  part  of  the  fallen- from- 
power,  a role  that  he  had  observed  in  others  through  all 
of  his  personal  rise,  with  acguiescence . He  was  secure  in 
the  consistency  of  the  programs  he  had  followed  and  their 
contributions  to  the  country's  course  and,  right  or  wrong, 
he  could  re-hear  the  words  of  Milton  that  he  had  quoted  to 
the  students  of  Harvard  in  1890; 

I cannot  praise  a fugitive  and  cloistered 
virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that 
never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary, 
but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  im- 
mortal garland  is  to  be  run  for,  notwith- 
standing dust  and  heat.  Assuredly  we  bring 
not  innocence  into  the  world,  we  bring 
impurity  much  rather;  that  which  purifies 
us  is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  con- 
trary. The  virtue,  therefore,  which  is  but 
a youngling  in  the  contemplation  of  evil, 
and  knows  not  the  utmost  that  vice  promises 
to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but 
a blank  virtue,  not  a pure.^^ 


73 


Lodge,  Historical  and  Political  Essays,  p.  213. 
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Conclusion 

A number  of  straight for\vard  statements  can  be  made 
as  to  Lodge's  place  in  the  America  in  v/hich  he  lived.  His 
Hamiltonian  philosophy  was  consistently  applied  to  legisla- 
tive measures  that  he  considered  so  that  his  position  in 
regard  to  each  proposed  policy  was  clear.  He  would  hold 
those  opinions  to  the  point  of  fault.  For  example,  his 
support  of  the  inflationary  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act  co- 
incided with  his  strong  support  of  the  deflationary  high 
schedules  of  the  McKinley  Tariff.  He  believed  in  a strong 
national  state  and  in  the  freedom  of  the  President  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy.  Hence,  he  was  a strong  supporter  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  controversy  and  a 
staunch  opponent  to  what  he  considered  a timid  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  the  Lusitania  incident. 
His  position  on  most  of  the  crucial  issues  of  his  time  is 
probably  best  described  as  moderate;  however,  it  was  a strong 
moderate  position  conscientiously  held. 

Lodge  was  certainly  a strong  partisan  Republican 
just  as  he  was  partisan  to  his  opinions  on  policy  proposals. 
However,  he  used  the  party  to  promote  his  conception  of 
what  was  best  for  the  country  more  than  he  yielded  his 
opinions  for  the  sake  of  Republican  regularity.  He  was 
willing  to  modify  his  persuasive  goals,  on  the  basis  of 
audience  analysis,  to  what  he  could  obtain  in  order  to  pre- 
vent losing  all  of  his  objective.  He  understood  the  utility 
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of  compromise.  He  never  compromised  his  patriotism. 

The  successes  of  the  programs  that  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  advocated  and  the  failures  of  those  he  fought  indi- 
cated that  he  was  extremely  effective  in  his  policy  advocacy 
and  that  he  did  have  influence  on  American  history.  In 
f set , he  probably  had  a greater  measurable  effect  on  Ameri- 
can life  than  most  of  those  grandiloguent  figures  who  over- 
shadow him  in  studies  of  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
century  American  public  address.  In  the  sense  of  that  com- 
parison, the  scholar  who  said  that  Lodge  "was  not  a leader 

74 

xn  the  classic  mold"  was  probably  correct;  Lodge  chose  to 
advocate  policies  as  policies  rather  than  to  lead  men.  His 
public  address  was  designed  to  support  that  role.  The  next 
unit  of  this  work  will  begin  the  study  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
as  a public  speaker. 
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Harbaugh,  p.  75. 


PART  TWO 


THE  PUBLIC  ADDRESS  OF 
HENRY  CABOT  LODGE 


CHAPTER  IV 


OCCASIONAL  ADDRESSES 

Although  the  greatest  number  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge's  public  speeches  were  connected  with  political  cam- 
paigns and  conventions  or  legislative  debates,  he  also  made 
a substantial  number  of  occasional  addresses.  This  chapter 
analyzes  and  evaluates  his  speech  habits  in  that  role  by 
establishing  a criterion  for  occasional  speaking,  describing 
general  characteristics  of  Lodge's  efforts  in  that  genre, 
analyzing  and  criticizing  two  specific  speeches,  and  de- 
veloping a summary  evaluation  of  Lodge  as  an  occasional 
speaker. 

A Criterion  for  Occasional  Speaking 

Lodge's  speeches,  outside  his  professional  roles, 
appeared  in  a variety  of  occasions,  were  directed  at  a 
wide  spectrum  of  audiences  on  a diverse  range  of  topics, 
and  assumed  a number  of  rhetorical  purposes.  Taken  in  sum, 
they  fit  the  classical  concept  of  the  epideictic  oration 
only  in  the  broad  generic  sense  produced  by  taking  a defini- 
tion from  elemental  analysis  of  classical  speeches  labeled 
fi"tting  the  type.  J.  Richard  Chase  described  the  danger 
of  such  inferential  definition: 
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Such  a practice  is  risky.  Orators  then,  as  now, 
did  not  feel  compelled,  in  a given  oration  to 
"stick  to  the  subject,"  much  less  to  a prede- 
termined class  of  oratory  with  all  of  its  special 
techniques  and  topics.  Hence,  if  one  really 
tries,  he  can  find  evidence  in  many  panegyrics 
or  funeral  orations  to  support  any  definition 
of  epideictic  that  strikes  his  fancy. 1 

Chase  continued  to  establish  a clear  concept  of  epideictic 
from  classical  theory:  "The  dominant  concept  of  epideictic 

was  oratory  of  praise  and  blame. 

Lodge's  occasional  addresses  strike  outside  this 
delimitation  too  often  to  be  labeled  purely  epideictic  in 
form.  However,  other  than  the  differentiations  of  occasion 
and  topic  and  the  limited  audiences,  it  is  the  epideictic 
elements  of  these  speeches  that  make  them  a group  of  unique 
rhetorical  examples  for  Lodge.  These  elements,  in  addition, 
are  the  qualities  of  his  addresses  that  will  be  structurally 
described  and  evaluated  in  this  chapter.  Thus,  a review  of 
the  construct  of  epideictic  oratory  may  be  used  to  establish 
a criterion  for  use  in  this  chapter.  These  structural  ele- 
ments fit  into  two  broad  areas:  invention  and  style.  In- 

vention deals  with  content  and  arrangement;  style  deals  with 
language  and  delivery. 

Traditionally,  epideictic  oratory  was  oratory  of 
display.  The  display  of  inventional  capacities  is  one 
characteristic  of  epideictic  interpreted  from  Aristotle  by 

^J.  Richard  Chase,  "The  Classical  Conception  of 
Epideictic,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech.  XLVII  (October, 
1961) , 293. 

^Ibid.,  p.  299. 
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some  classical  scholars.  However,  this  connotation  of 
"rhetoric  of  display"  is  useful  only  when  its  referent  is 
"the  orator's  virtuosity.  ...  A useful  distinction  is 
made  by  Aristotle  only  if  epideikt ikon  is  allowed  to  sig- 
nify something  quite  apart  from  the  general  presentation 

3 

of  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  audience."  One  scholar  has 

described  the  "something  quite  apart"  as  the  "'logical 

demonstration'  of  noble  ideas. According  to  Aristotle, 

epideictic  is  akribestate,  that  is  it  has  a "nicer  accuracy 

5 

and  higher  degree  of  polish  and  finish."  E.  M.  Cope  regards 

this  quality  as  being  as  characteristic  of  the  orator's 

"inventive  genius"  as  it  is  of  stylistic  efforts.^ 

Oratory  becomes  epideictic  in  at  least  one  regard 

"because  the  speaking  occasion  and  subject  matter  peculiar 

to  praising  and  blaming  allow  for  greater  attention  to  all 

7 

the  facets  of  rhetorical  art."  Content  and  arrangement 
are  the  two  factors  of  invention  to  be  given  "greater  at- 
tention" in  epideictic  speechcraft.  For  thorough  under- 
standing of  Lodge's  public  speaking,  these  factors  will  be 

^Ibid. . p.  296.  ^Ibid. 

^E.  M.  Cope,  Introduction  to  Aristotle's  Rhetoric 
(London;  Blackman's,  1867),  p.  324.  Phys  Roberts'  transla- 
tion of  this  segment  of  the  Rhetoric  is  extremely  useful  in 
light  of  Lodge's  habit  of  working  from  prepared  manuscripts 
that  he  would  assiduously  polish  prior  to  presentation  and 
usually  publish  with  little  alteration  afterward:  "High 

finish  is  wanted  least  where  dramatic  delivery  is  wanted 
most.  ...  It  is  ceremonial  oratory  that  is  most  literary, 
for  it  is  meant  to  be  read."  See  the  Rhetoric , iii,  12, 
14-19. 

^Cope,  p.  325.  ^Chase,  p.  297. 
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first  considerations  for  analysis  and  evaluation  of  his 
occasional  addresses. 

Ordinarily,  the  "facets  of  rhetorical  art"  to  which 
the  epideictic  speaker  is  thought  to  give  first  considera- 
tion are  those  of  style.  Joseph  A.  DeVito  has  defined  style 
as  "the  selection  and  arrangement  of  those  linguistic  fea- 

O 

tures  which  are  open  to  choice."  In  a modern  considera- 
tion, "linguistic  features"  include  paralanguage  and  kinesic 
apsects  of  communication  as  well  as  semantics.  Quintilian 

observed  that  style  is  concerned  with  selection  and  arrange- 
9 

ment,  and  DeVxto  places  delivery  in  the  category  of  things 
selected  and  arranged; 

Selection  can  occur  at  the  morphemic  level,  as 
well  as  on  the  suprasegmental  level.  A choice 
between  a rising  and  a falling  intonation  and 
between  high  pitch  and  low  pitch  is  likewise  a 
matter  of  style.  . . . Equally  important  is 
the  selection  of  paralinguistic  and  kinesic 
features.  . . . 

Arrangement  refers  to  the  placement  of  lin- 
guistic forms  and  the  patterns  which  result.  . . . 

It  too  can  refer  to  the  suprasegmental  level 
. . . and  to  paralinguistic  and  kinesic  levels 
as  well.^^ 


O 

Joseph  A.  DeVito,  "Style  and  Stylistics;  An  Attempt 
at  Definition,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech.  LIII  (October, 
1967),  249. 

%uch  observation  is  not  unique  to  Quintilian.  Jon- 
athan Swift  made  a similar  observation.  Aristotle  commented 
that  "each  kind  of  rhetoric  has  its  own  appropriate  style," 
making  it  a function  of  the  rhetoric  rather  than  the  rhetor 
(Rhetoric , iii,  12,  2) . Paul  Valery  commented,  "Style  sig- 
nifies  the  manner  in  which  a man  expresses  himself"  ("Style," 
The  Problem  of  Style,  ed.  J.  V.  Cunningham  [Greenwich,  Con- 
necticut; 1966] , p.  18) . 

10 


'DeVito,  p.  251. 
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This  encompassing  definition  of  style  follows  clearly 
from  classical  divisions.  Aristotle  certainly  discussed 
language  and  delivery  as  part  of  the  same  consideration  when 
he  divided  rhetoric  into  three  parts  — invention,  disposi- 
tion or  order  of  a speech,  and  problems  of  expression.  The 
philosopher  was  primarily  concerned  with  clarity  and  ap- 
propriateness in  his  discussion  of  style, but  epideictic 

concern  with  ornamentation  as  a vehicle  of  display  cannot 
12 

be  overlooked.  With  respect  to  each  of  these  areas  for 
description  and  evaluation.  Lodge's  occasional  speaking  will 
be  considered  in  the  separate  categories  of  linguistic 
choices  and  delivery. 

Finally,  the  nature  of  epideictic  address  demands 
consideration  of  the  above  factors  under  a generic  whole  as 
rhetorical  artistry.  Chase  described  the  unique  quality  of 
occasional  speaking  that  generates  such  a requirement;  "In 
epideictic  there  is  no  burning  issue  that  demands  a decision. 

Thus  the  listener,  not  caught  up  in  the  conflict  of  ideas, 

^ . 13 

can  better  apprecxate  the  artistic  efforts  of  the  speaker." 

This  interpretation  of  the  function  of  epideictic  is  accep- 
table only  when  content,  including  invention  and  topical 
arrangement,  and  style,  including  language  selection  and 
arrangement  and  delivery,  are  all  considered  as  elemental 

llsee, especially,  the  Rhetoric,  iii,  12,  and  Poetics. 
1456b,  20. 

^^chase,  p.  300.  l^Ibid. . p.  296. 
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parts  of  rhetorical  artistry.  These  considerations  appro- 
priately demonstrate  the  unique  qualities  of  Lodge's 
occasional  addresses  as  well  as  providing  for  description 
of  those  portions  of  Lodge's  habits  in  address  that  this 
chapter  is  to  cover. 

General  Characteristics  of 
Lodge's  Occasional  Speaking 

The  classical  typings  discussed  above  do  not  really 
fit  Lodge's  occasional  addresses  because  of  his  mixing  of 
elements.  Like  classical  orators,  he  felt  no  constraint  to 
adhere  to  a particular  list  of  available  topics  or  a rigid 
form.  For  instance,  "The  Value  of  the  Classics,"  an  address 
at  the  Conference  on  Classical  Studies  in  Liberal  Education, 
held  at  Princeton  University,  June  2,  1917,  is  epideictic 
in  form,  deliberative  in  substance,  and  forensic  in  its 
attack  on  modern  educational  theories.  So,  too,  in  dedicat- 
ing statues  and  other  memorials  to  men,  or  events,  he  often 
persuasively  introduced  his  point  of  view  on  long-term 
issues.  His  eulogies  on  contemporary  figures  were  always 
clear  praise  for  the  man,  but  he  often  expanded  the  classical 
model  by  arguing  that  these  men  were  examples  to  be  followed 
in  deciding  a deliberative  issue.  As  another  example.  Lodge's 
criticism  of  Progressive  advocacy  of  compulsory  initiative, 
referendum,  recall  of  judges,  and  the  direct  election  of 
Senators  in  an  address  titled  "The  Constitution  and  Its 
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Makers,"  delivered  to  the  Literary  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh,  November  28,  1911, 
obviously  pertained  to  a public  controversy  at  the  time; 
although  the  tone  is  formal  and  the  style  more  lofty  than 
his  speeches  in  the  Senate,  the  substance  featuring  a 
"burning  issue,"  direct  refutation  of  opposing  viewpoints, 
and  precise  counterargument,  made  it  primarily  forensic. 

Such  addresses  do  not  illustrate  the  characteristics  of 
the  speaker  that  this  chapter  discusses. 

Those  addresses  that  feature  the  qualities  of  epide- 

ictic  to  be  evaluated  here  fall  into  two  clear  groupings: 

exhortations  — speeches  that  seek  an  emotional  response  to 

a developed  consideration  of  a man,  group,  or  event  as 

their  prime  objective;  argumentations  — speeches  that  seek 

14 

to  convxnce  an  audience  that  a particular  course  is  best. 
Obviously  some  exhortative  elements  exist  in  the  most  argu- 
mentative occasional  address  and  some  argument  is  present 
in  most  exhortations.  Some  of  the  speeches  appear  almost 
to  balance  the  two  qualities.  However,  each  of  these 
speeches  may  be  clearly  placed  in  one  of  the  categories  by 
its  central  objective.  In  addition,  all  of  them  have  the 
qualities  of  praising  and  blaming  and  feature  the  display 

1‘^For  these  terms  as  labels  I am  indebted  to  Edwin 
Black,  Rhetorical  Criticism  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company,  1965) , pp.  138-64  passim;  however,  although  I am 
positively  influenced  by  Black's  writing,  this  particular 
usage  is  solely  based  on  an  effort  to  describe  clearly  the 
genre  of  Lodge's  occasional  speaking. 
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of  Lodge's  talents  at  invention  and  style.  Lodge  will  be 
depicted  and  analyzed  in  these  two  roles  throughout  this 
chapter;  in  addition,  his  address  at  the  official  ceremony 
for  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Daniel  Webster  in  Wash- 
ington, January  18,  1900,  which  is  exhortative  with  much 
argumentative  quality,  will  be  used  as  an  example  of  a 
balanced  speech. 

As  the  analysis  of  the  specific  single  addresses 

begins  later  in  this  chapter,  three  elements  of  the  single 

speech  will  be  described;  the  situation,  the  rhetorical 

strategy,  and  the  probable  effects  of  the  speech  at  a number 
15 

of  levels.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  considerations 
are  exclusive  to  the  single  discourse.  The  materials  of 
the  second  one  consist  of  the  alternatives  available  to  the 
speaker  in  a designated  communication  effort  and  need 
prior  description  insofar  as  his  general  rhetorical  prac- 
tices can  be  determined.  Lodge's  invention  and  his  style, 
therefore,  warrant  general  description. 

Invention 

In  the  Webster  address.  Lodge  described  a clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  subject  for  a speech  and  the  artistry 

displayed  by  the  speaker; 

' •» 

3. 3 

My  ratxonale  for  the  use  of  this  division  is  in- 
spired by  Black,  pp.  133-34,  although  usage  of  his  termin- 
ology in  this  fashion  is  not  dictated  by  him  and  is  solely 
based  on  my  value  judgments  as  to  the  best  way  to  describe  ’ 
the  substance  of  the  speeches  for  evaluation. 
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Theoretically,  at  least,  a great  art  should 
ever  illustrate  and  should  always  have  a great 
subject.  But  art  cannot  command  at  will  a 
fit  subject,  and  it  is  therefore  fortunately 
true  that  if  the  art  be  great  it  is  its  own 
all-sufficient  warrant  for  existence. 16 

The  question  of  Lodge's  subjects  for  his  occasional 
addresses  is  important  to  analysis  of  his  artistry  only 
when  they  represent  inventional  choices  of  the  speaker. 

Thus,  in  the  concern  with  invention,  the  following  analysis 
will  consider  subject  choices,  materials  choices,  and  ar- 
rangement. 

Subject  Choices 

Lodge's  subject  choices  for  his  occasional  addresses 
dealt  with  a number  of  universal  themes.  The  study  of  great 
men  as  examples  for  daily  living  was  probably  his  favorite. 
In  addition  to  those  occasions  purposely  designed  to  honor 
particular  individuals,  such  as  the  instances  of  the  Webster 
speech,  the  similar  dedication  of  the  statue  of  John  C. 
Calhoun  delivered  to  the  Senate  on  March  12,  1910,  and  his 
eulogy  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  presented  to  the  Congress  on 
February  9,  1919,  Lodge  often  selected  men  as  examples  of  a 
point  when  subjects  were  of  his  own  choosing;  his  discussion 
of  Oliver  Ellsworth  as  an  example  for  young  lawyers  to  fol- 
low instead  of  the  standard  set  of  commencement  admonitions 
when  addressing  the  graduating  class  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
June  23,  1902,  is  exemplary. 

16 


Ibid. , p.  107. 
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There  is  an  extensive  array  of  similar  examples.  On 

March  14,  1913,  he  spoke  on  "The  Democracy  of  Abraham 

Lincoln,"  before  the  Boston  University  School  of  Law.  When 

asked  to  speak,  on  June  9,  1903,  at  the  150th  anniversary 

of  the  incorporation  of  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  as  a 

town,  he  made  the  speech  entitled  "A  Frontier  Town,"  into 

17 

an  accolade  for  the  example  of  its  founding  pioneers." 

Many  of  his  essays  for  various  journals  and  those  collected 
in  his  books  deal  with  great  men  like  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Samuel  Adams.  Even  Thomas  B.  Reed 
was  turned  into  a hero  by  Lodge's  penchant  for  accolade. 
Lodge  and  Roosevelt  produced  a volume  for  young  readers  en- 
titled Hero  Tales  in  American  History,  which  Lodge  consid- 
ered a "set  of  proper  examples  for  the  patterning  of  the 

*j  Q 

lives  of  young  Americans." 

Early  in  his  public  life,  the  opinion  was  apparently 
widely  held  that  no  one  could  present  a personal  accolade 
better  than  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. Thus,  he  was  invited  to 


1 7 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  "A  Frontier  Town,"  A Frontier 
T'own  and  Other  Essays  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

1906),  pp.  1-30. 

1 ft 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Hero 
Tales  from  American  History  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  1895) , p.  xvi;  Lodge  journal,  December  22,  1895, 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  MSS,  Massachusetts  Historical  Association, 
Boston;  Lodge  to  Anna  Cabot  Lodge,  July  14,  1895,  Lodge 
papers.  This  book  was  also  one  of  his  greatest  financial 
successes. 

^^Robert  M.  Washburn,  "The  Quick  and  the  Dead," 
Atlantic  Monthly,  CXXXVII  (January,  1926) , 124;  Bigelow  to 
Lodge,  April  14,  1910,  Lodge  papers;  William  Carroll  Hill 
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speak  at  meetings  memorializing  prominent  men  to  extol  the 
virtues  of  legislators,  pioneers,  governors,  jurists, 
mayors,  and  Presidents.  In  each  case,  he  searched  out 
those  qualities  of  greatness  in  the  life  of  the  man  that 
could  be  held  up  as  exemplary  to  his  hearers.  For  instance, 
in  his  eulogy  for  Senator  Hoar  before  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  in  Boston  on  January  19,  1905,  he  began  by 
placing  the  man  that  he  sought  to  memorialize  in  rather 
elite  company: 

Men  distinguished  above  their  fellows 
. . . may  be  of  interest  and  importance  to 
posterity  as  individuals  or  as  representa- 
tives of  their  time,  or  in  both  capacities. 

Hobbes  and  Descartes,  for  instance,  are 
chiefly  if  not  wholly  interesting  for  what 
they  themselves  were  and  for  their  contri- 
butions to  human  thought,  which  might  con- 
ceivably have  been  made  at  any  epoch.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pepys  and  St.  Simon,  sub- 
stantially contemporary  with  the  two  philos- 
ophers, are  primarily  of  interest  and  im- 
portance as  representative  men,  embodiments 
and  exponents  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
their  time.  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  take  a 
later  example,  was  not  only  deeply  inter- 
esting as  an  individual,  but  he  seemed  to 
embody  in  himself  the  tendencies  of  thought 
and  the  entire  meaning  and  attitude  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  its  broadest  meaning 
and  significance.  Mr.  Hoar  belongs  to  the 
class  which  is  illustrated  in  such  a high 
degree  by  Franklin,  for  he  has  won  and  will 
hold  his  place  in  history  not  only  by  what 
he  was  and  what  he  did,  but  because  he  was 
a very  representative  man  in  a period 


(Secretary  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission)  to  Lodge, 
May  22,  1920,  Lodge  papers;  the  evidence  confirming  this 
statement  keeps  piling  up  in  Lodge's  correspondence.  For 
further  corroboration  of  this  general  point  about  Lodge,  see 
any  of  the  many  eulogies  that  were  presented  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 


fruitful  in  great  events  and  conspicuous  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  United  States,  — 
the  greatest  single  fact  of  the  last  century, 
measured  hy  its  political  and  economic  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  of  mankind  and  upon  the 
history  of  the  world. ^0 

Admittedly,  this  praise  is  rather  high  for  a Senator  not 
commonly  regarded  as  being  particularly  distinguished. 

Lodge's  reliance  on  precedents  set  by  prominent 
men  in  American  history  to  guide  his  ov;n  actions  and  atti- 
tudes is  clear  in  the  conclusion  of  his  address  on  Oliver 
Ellsworth: 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States  the  vital 
compromise  which  secured  the  existence  of 
the  Constitution  is  branded  with  his  name, 
and  the  great  system  of  the  Federal  courts 
and  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States 
bears  upon  its  foundation  stone  the  name  of 
the  lawyer  who  drafted  the  first  Judiciary 
Act.  "Ellsworth  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
Washington's  administration,"  said  John  Adams. 

Can  there  be  a better  summary  or  higher 
praise  of  a public  man  than  that  simple  sen- 
tence? The  man  whom  Washington  trusted  we 
may  safely  revere  and  he  needs  no  monument  to 
recall  his  memory,  for  that  is  safe  while  the 
Constitution  of  his  country  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  her  laws  live  on  in  strength  and 
power,  the  bulwarks  of  the  great  Republic. 

Hero  worship  must  have  partially  generated  the  influence 

that  caused  his  own  political  thinking  to  be  significantly 

conservative;  he  was  reluctant  to  alter  institutions  created 

by  great  men. 


20 

Lodge,  "Senator  Hoar,"  A Frontier  Town,  p.  170. 

21 

"Oliver  Ellsworth,"  Lodge  papers.  This  manuscript 
of  the  speech  was  corrected  to  correspond  to  Lodge's  delivery 
by  his  secretary. 
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Another  subject  that  Lodge  often  selected  for  occa- 
sional addresses  was  that  of  formal  learning  and  belles 
lettres.  Literature  was  one  of  his  favorite  topics.  The 
magnificence  of  his  own  library  was  legendary. Lodge 
expressed  his  opinion  of  books  in  "A  Great  Library, " which 
was  his  dedicatory  oration  for  the  Widener  Library  presen- 
tation to  Harvard  University,  June  24,  1915: 

Here,  as  to  all  great  collections  of 
books,  as  to  all  books  anywhere  which  have 
meaning  and  quality,  come  those  who  never 
write,  who  have  no  songs  to  sing,  no  theories 
with  which  they  hope  to  move  or  enlighten 
the  world,  men  and  women  who  love  knowledge 
and  literature  for  their  own  sakes  and  are 
content.  Here  those  who  toil,  those  who  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden  come  for  rest.  Here 
among  the  books  we  can  pass  out  of  this  work- 
a-day  world,  never  tormented,  more  in  anguish 
than  now,  and  find,  for  a brief  hour  at 
least,  happiness,  perchance  consolation, 
certainly  another  world  and  a blessed  for- 
getfulness of  the  din  and  the  sorrows  which 
surround  us.  Here,  for  the  asking,  the 
greatest  geniuses  will  speak  to  us  and  we 
can  rise  into  a purer  atmosphere  and  become 
close  neighbors  to  the  stars. 

Lodge  demonstrated  his  own  love  of  great  literature  with  his 
concentrated  effort  in  gathering  his  own  great  collection  of 
books . 

Lodge's  love  of  books  had  come  directly  from  his 
love  of  the  learning  that  he  had  gained  from  them.  Again, 


22 

Washburn,  p.  120;  Edward  G.  Lowry,  Washington 
Close-Ups  (New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1921) , p. 

183. 

O O 

•^Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  "A  Great  Library,"  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Other  Essays  and  Addresses  His- 
torical and  Literary  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

1921),  p.  55. 
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his  natural  conservatism,  which  prompted  him  to  retain  what 
he  considered  worthwhile  elements  of  the  past,  is  clear. 
Educational  reforms  had  taken  a giant  stride  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  President  Charles  Eliot  at  Harvard  University  while 
Lodge  was  a student.  In  an  address  at  the  Conference  on 
Classical  Studies  in  Liberal  Education  held  at  Princeton 
University  on  June  2,  1917,  he  bypassed  the  opportunity  to 
laud  literature,  and  posited  in  clear  statement  the  con- 
trasting positions  in  the  debate  on  educational  reforms: 

Until  within  fifty  years,  broadly  speaking, 
the  acceptance  of  the  classics  as  the  founda- 
tion and  essential  condition  of  the  higher 
education  was  unquestioned  and  the  note  of  all 
discussion  was  that  of  praise  and  admiration. 

Now  the  position  of  those  who  uphold  classical 
education  is  defensive;  the  friends  of  the 
classics  are  contending  for  the  very  existence 
of  the  learning  which  they  love.  There  has 
come  a vast  change  in  the  attitude  toward  the 
"humanities"  of  those  who  guide  education. 

Is  this  change  and  is  the  consequent  assault 
upon  the  classics  justified?  Is  it  not  being 
carried  to  a most  injurious  extreme?24 

He  continued  to  describe  the  tradition  of  classical  educa- 
tion. He  did  this  by  brief  narration,  a significant  altera- 

25 

tion  from  his  usual  habit,  and  then  precisely  stated  the 
central  argument: 

This  comparatively  recent  and  very  extreme 
hostility  to  the  classics,  to  the  studies 


^'^Lodge,  "The  Value  of  the  Classics,"  ib  id . , pp. 

58-59. 

25 

Lodge's  historical  background  developments  usually 
went  on  to  the  point  of  overexactness  and  dullness.  His 
eulogies  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Ben  Tillman,  "A  Frontier 
Town,"  and  "Oliver  Ellsworth,"  are  excellent  examples  of 
this  trait. 
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which  lifted  modern  civilization  out  of  dark- 
ness that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  which  for  nearly  five  hundred 
years  was  the  foundation  and  the  test  of 
higher  education,  seems  to  deserve  examina- 
tion. Before  the  classics  are  relegated  to 
a few  scholars,  philologists  and  lovers  of 
literature,  let  us  inquire  whether  it  is  wise 
thus  to  sentence  them  to  banishment.  In  mak- 
ing this  inquiry  it  is  well  to  begin  with  the 
fundamental  question  as  to  what  education  is 
in  the  last  analysis. 

He  went  on  to  state  that  the  "first  and  dominant  object  of 

all  education  is  to  teach  the  child  ...  to  use  his  . . . 

27 

mind."  His  deductive  argument  then  developed  the  premise 

in  clear  detail,  reasoned  to  the  conclusion  that  classical 

study  achieves  the  object,  and  compared  the  ability  of 

classics  to  achieve  the  object  to  some  current  educational 

trends  in  terse  and  aggressive  sentences;  he  even  extended 

the  argument  to  upholding  the  value  of  classical  language 

study.  Only  in  the  short  peroration  does  he  give  way  to  his 

tendency  to  sound  high  praise  through  exaggeration; 

In  the  plentitude  of  our  present  knowledge,  so 
slight  compared  to  the  vast  unknown,  so  ample 
if  contrasted  only  with  what  has  gone  before 
in  our  brief  history,  when  we  leave  the  treasure 
house,  where  all  these  riches  of  the  mind  are 
heaped  before  us,  let  us  not  forget  the  noble 
languages  to  which  we  owe  not  only  all  the 
learning  of  the  ancients  and  the  re-opening  of 
the  road  which  has  brought  us  to  where  we  are 
today,  but  so  much  of  the  poetry  and  the 
beauty  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  see  visions 
and  dream  dreams. 28 


^^Lodge,  "The  Value  of  the  Classics,"  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  p.  64. 

27  2P 

Ibid.  Ibid . , p.  91. 
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The  sincerity  of  the  "scholar- in-politics"  on  the  question 
of  the  continuing  values  of  what  he  considered  scholarly 
training  was  quite  apparent.  Even  stronger  evidence  of  his 
concern  for  the  topic  was  demonstrated  by  his  continued 
choice  of  it  for  many  of  his  occasional  speeches.  It  was 
a favorite  for  commencements,  such  as  the  one  at  Radcliffe. 

Lodge  was  interested,  less  enthusiastically,  in  some 
other  topics  of  epideictic  nature.  He  often  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  problem  of  language  usage  and  writing  habits. 
Geography  was  another  favorite  subject,  as  were  all  of  his 
topics  in  American  history.  Ideas  stemming  from  these  areas 
of  interest  and  concern  found  their  way  into  his  writings 
and  speeches  as  supporting  points  or  incidentally  into  maga- 
zine articles  such  as  his  "Familiar  Quotations,"  in  Scrib- 
ners Magazine.  January,  1919,  and  "The  Origin  of  Certain 
Americanisms,"  which  he  placed  in  The  Democracy  of  the  Con- 
stitution. However,  the  qualities  of  great  men  and  the 
values  of  great  literature  and  classical  learning  received 
more  systematic  treatment  and  eager  spokesmanship  than  these 
less  interesting  areas. 

Thus,  Lodge's  subjects  for  his  occasional  speeches 
were  dominated  by  two  recurrent  themes.  His  attitude  toward 
both,  which  was  at  least  partially  created  by  the  themes 
themselves,  was  conservative.  These  topics  permeated  other 
speeches,  too,  as  he  would  continually  cite  examples  of 
great  men  and  of  inspiration  gained  from  great  literature  as 
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justification  for  his  preferred  course  of  action  in  politics 
or  statecraft.  Questioning  the  "greatness"  of  these  sub- 
jects is  difficult,  but  whether  Lodge's  rhetorical  art  was 
"its  own  all-sufficient  warrant  for  existence,"  presents 
another  question. 


Materials  Choices 

The  content  of  Lodge's  speeches  was  chosen  to  suit 
the  subject  and  to  support  his  purpose.  His  occasional  ad- 
dresses were  filled  with  historical  facts  and  the  citation 
of  examples  as  illustrations  of  his  points.  Miss  Jordan 
in  comparing  him  to  Cicero  remarked  on  his  capacity  to  use 
quotations: 

And  he  illustrates  his  statements  with  the 
same  wealth  of  quotation.  Senator  Lodge 
quotes  as  freely,  as  fittingly,  and  as 
gracefully  as  Cicero,  and  from  a similar 
apparently  inexhaustible  resource  of  famili- 
arity with  everything  readable. 

Schriftgeisser  remarked  on  this  tendency  to  quote  in  a less 

complimentary  vein: 

His  really  important  speeches  he  wrote  out  in 
longhand  and  then  the  library  floor  and  tables 
would  be  littered  with  books  from  which  he  had 
filched  the  quotations  that  studded  them  as 
thickly  as  though  they  were  essays  by  Hazlitt.^® 

Even  this  critical  biographer,  however,  had  to  admit  that 

the  finished  product  was  effective: 


2^Susan  M.  Jordan,  "The  Influence  of  Cicero  on  an 
American  Statesman,"  unpublished  manuscript.  Lodge  papers, 

p.  2. 

^^Karl  Schriftgeisser,  The  Gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts: Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 

Company,  1944),  p.  131. 
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iffhen  he  read  them  [speeches]  in  the  Senate  even 
those  who  never  could  agree  with  a thing  he 
said  were  on  hand  to  listen,  for  his  literary- 
skill  was  obvious  and  the  way  he  brought  in  an 
apt  allusion,  a pat  verse  or  two,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  cited  the  classics  as  if  they  were 
personal  friends,  tickled  the  fancy  of  even  the 
opposition  roughnecks . 31 

With  the  ease  of  long  familiarity.  Lodge  used  the  materials 
of  literature  to  illustrate  and  decorate  his  speeches. 

"Illustrate"  and  "decorate"  are  key  concepts  in  this 
description,  since  they  represented  separate  usages.  In 
his  exhortations.  Lodge  used  quotations  without  explanation 
or  documentation  to  ornament,  as  in  this  passage  from  "A 
Frontier  Town": 

On  the  other  hand,  time  cannot  be  computed  for 
us  by  the  calendar  alone.  The  Aruwhimi  dwarfs 
of  the  African  forests  were  noted  by  Herodotus, 
and  then  again  by  Stanley  after  a little  inter- 
val of  some  three  thousand  years.  If  it  had 
been  three  hundred  of  thirty  thousand  it  would 
have  been  just  as  important,  for  nothing  had 
happened.  As  they  were  when  Herodotus  men- 
tioned them  so  they  still  were  when  Stanley 
stumbled  upon  them  in  the  tropical  forest. 

"Better  fifty  years  of  Europe 
Than  a cycle  of  Cathay." 

It  is  the  rate  at  which  men  live  which  must 
be  counted,  as  well  as  the  calendar,  when  we 
reckon  time . The  years  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion covered  a wider  space  in  life  and  experi- 
ence and  meaning  than  the  entire  century  which 
preceded  them.  The  American  people  lived  more 
and  lived  longer  between  1861  and  1865  than  in 
all  the  years  which  had  passed  since  Yorktown. 

So  our  century  and  a half  of  town  existence 
looks  very  short  when  we  put  it  side  by  side 
with  the  long  procession  of  the  recorded  years 


3^Ibid. , p.  130. 
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fading  away  into  a remote  distance  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Tiber  and  the  Nile.  Yet  for  all 
that,  it  is  not  brief.  Properly  regarded  it 
is  a very  long  time,  for  it  is  with  nations 
even  as  with  men; 

"One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a name. "32 

Quotations  are  merely  included.  The  second  one  is  partially 
anticipated  by  the  sentence  preceding  it,  but  the  audience 
is  not  prepared  by  identification  of  the  author  nor  is  either 
passage  made  into  evidence  by  the  speaker's  interpretation 
of  it  in  support  of  his  point.  The  quoted  sentences  decorate 
the  speech.  Lodge  also  relied  on  his  familiar  use  of  his- 
torical detail  as  evidence  or  illustration  of  the  point  he 
was  making;  this  habit  is  evident  in  the  excerpt  just  cited. 
Apparently,  Lodge  was  able  to  use  effectively  his  knowledge 
of  history,  from  memory  or  library,  to  provide  a surplus  of 
examples  and  comparisons  to  buttress  his  points. 

As  an  additional  use  of  quotations.  Lodge  made  them 
into  evidential  support  for  his  argumentation.  VThen  quota- 
tions were  used  in  this  manner  there  was  a marked  contrast 
to  their  use  as  ornamentation;  the  usage  was  clear,  the 
quotation  was  analyzed  for  effect,  and  it  would  be  directly 
related  to  the  argument  by  the  speaker.  For  instance,  in 
"A  Great  Library,"  he  used  testimony  to  support  his  argument 
about  the  value  of  books  to  an  educated  man; 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  described  by  Boswell's 
uncle  as  "a  robust  genius  born  to  grapple  with 

32 

Lodge,  "A  Frontier  Town,"  pp.  3-5. 
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whole  libraries,"  and  who  said  perhaps  as  many 
good  things  about  literature  as  almost  anyone 
in  history,  asked  once  in  his  emphatic  way, 

"What  should  books  teach  but  the  art  of  living?" 

This  does  not  differ  in  essence  from  Matthew 
Arnold's  famous  dictum  that  poetry,  the  highest 
form  of  literature,  must  be  a criticism  of  life. 

Both  are  admirable,  both,  I venture  to  think, 
like  the  rest  not  quite  complete,  and  how  in- 
deed could  it  be  otherwise?^^ 

Here,  authorities  are  cited  and  qualified,  the  first  one 
with  another  authority,  the  use  of  the  quotation  elucidated, 
and  its  effect  on  the  argument  demonstrated. 

Extension  of  this  comparison  of  Lodge's  uses  of 
materials  in  exhortation  to  his  different  methods  in  argu- 
mentation repeatedly  demonstrates  the  same  tendency.  One 
further  clear  illustration  was  his  use  of  Latin  or  Greek 
passages  in  seeking  an  aesthetic  response;  they  were  used 
without  explanation  or  translation.  This  usage  even  occurred 
in  some  emotional  segments  of  Senate  speeches  where  Lodge 

knew  that  few  of  his  colleagues  could  instantaneously 

34 

translate  the  classical  languages.  But  meaning  was  not 
as  important  as  effect  in  those  passages  intended  to  evoke 
emotional  responses,  and  the  Latin  or  Greek  phrases  would 
be  used  for  their  supposedly  impressive  ring.  Often, 
within  the  confines  of  one  occasional  address,  quotations 
for  ornamentation  and  quotations  as  evidence  would  be  used; 


^^Lodge,  "A  Great  Library,"  p.  52. 

^^An  excellent  example  is  the  speech  on  annexation 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  made  in  the  Senate,  March  7, 
1900;  U.S ., Congressional  Record,  60th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1900,  XXXIII,  Pt.  3,  2618-30. 
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an  emotional  exordium  or  pe roration  would  be  decorated  with 
lines  inserted  for  effect  without  apparent  rationale  or  ex- 
planation, while  a more  reasonable  statement  of  argument 
would  feature  quotations  carefully  utilized  as  documenta- 


In  "The  Value  of  the  Classics,"  Lodge  explained  the 

philosophy  by  which  he  differentiated  between  the  use  of 

materials  primarily  ornamental  and  those  basically  useful; 

As  to  the  question  of  necessity  I can  only 
reply  in  the  words  of  the  greatest  of  geniuses 
who  made  a little  learning  go  a very  long  way 
and  gathered  a small  fortune  at  the  same  time. 

When  Regan  says  "What  need  one?"  Lear  replies; 

"0!  Reason  not  the  need;  our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous; 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 

Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's." 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  utility  the 
field  is  a wide  one  and  the  tests  must  be  com- 
parative and  cannot  be  absolute,  but  a little 
inquiry  and  consideration  are  not  out  of  place 
before  we  accept  the  dogma  of  the  notaries  of 
applied  science  and  of  the  mechanic  arts  as 
well  as  of  so-called  practical  men. 36 

In  keeping  with  the  classical  tradition  in  epideic- 
tic.  Lodge  needed  no  rationale  for  the  use  of  a literary 
passage  with  aesthetic  appeal  other  than  its  panegyric  ef- 
fect. In  his  occasional  addresses.  Lodge  sought  effect  with 
his  artistry  as  a speaker  as  well  as  with  the  speech's  pur- 
pose. Consequently,  he  ornamented  his  emotional  passages 


^^See  the  criticisms  of  the  two  speeches  below  for 
examples  of  this  habit. 


^^Lodge,  "The  Value  of  the  Classics,"  p.  71. 
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for  aesthotic  appeal  that  would,  he  hoped,  generate  a de- 
signed set  in  his  audience.  When  his  discourses  were  more 
purposive,  he  provided  the  trappings  of  utility  with  his 
Quotations  so  that  their  use  as  evidence  would  buttress  his 
"mechanic  art"  of  argumentation. 

Arrangement 

In  Chapter  I,  the  analysis  of  Lodge's  speeches  by  a 
Latin  teacher,  Susan  M.  Jordan,  was  cited.  Miss  Jordan 
claimed  that  Lodge's  organizational  habits  in  speeches  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  advocated  by  Cicero.  In  an  analysis  of 
the  Senate  speech  against  the  League  of  Nations  of  February 
28,  1919,  she  showed  Lodge's  divisions  of  the  speech  to  be 

Exordium,  Propositio,  Arqumentatio . which  was  subdivided  into 

• . "^7 

Confirmatio  and  Confutatio.  and  Peroratio.  Although  the 

use  of  the  pattern  to  describe  Lodge's  legislative  speaking 
is  questionable,  it  is  an  observable  characteristic  of  his 
occasional  addresses.  However,  Lodge  varied  his  use  of 
these  various  segments,  especially  the  partitioning  of  the 
argumentation  section,  more  than  Miss  Jordan's  writing 
would  admit.  Nevertheless,  the  pattern  was  clearly  present 
in  his  occasional  speeches  with  the  use,  nature,  and  impor- 
tance of  each  segment  varied  to  suit  Lodge's  rhetorical  pur- 
pose. A comparison  of  two  speeches,  "John  Marshall,"  pre- 
sented to  the  bar  associations  of  Illinois  and  Chicago  in 

37 


Jordan,  p.  4. 
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Chicago  on  February  4,  1901,  and  "Oliver  Ellsworth,"  will 
illustrate  the  way  that  the  ideas  were  arranged  into  these 
divisions  within  the  speech  as  well  as  showing  how  the  di- 
visions were  used  differently  when  the  rhetorical  purpose 
was  different. 

Lodge  began  his  address  on  John  Marshall  by  intro- 
ducing his  subject,  justifying  its  use,  and  attempting  to 
demonstrate  its  significance: 

The  record  of  the  Supreme  Court  tells  us  in 
dry,  official  words  that  on  February  4,  1801, 
the  great  Virginia  lawyer  assumed  the  highest 
judicial  office  in  the  country.  That  is  all. 

The  fact  itself  dropped  so  quickly  into  the 
babbling  current  of  daily  events  that  the  part- 
ing of  the  waters  was  quite  unheard.  Yet  the 
circles  which  this  noiseless  deed  then  made 
in  the  stream  of  time  have  gone  on  widening 
with  growing  force  until  to-day  all  over  this 
broad  land  . . . the  members  of  a great  pro- 
ifssion  ...  have  gathered  to  commemorate 
^ii"^ingly  the  official  action  so  quickly  per- 
formed a century  ago.  Here,  then,  it  is  very 
plain  was  a great  man,  one  worthy  of  much 
thought  and  consideration.  Is  there,  indeed, 
any  subject  better  worth  thought  and  consid- 
eration than  a real  man,  so  great  that  he  not 
only  affected  his  own  time  profoundly,  but 
has  projected  his  influence  through  the  century, 
and  holds  still  in  a firm  grasp  the  mind  and 
imagination  of  posterityP^o 

Lodge  then  proceeded  into  what  he  called  a "digres- 
sion" by  discussing  Marshall's  much  criticized  filling  of 
the  Chief  Justice  and  Secretary  of  State  positions  at  the 
same  time.  The  point  led  to  the  speech's  thesis  which  was 


38 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  "John  Marshall,"  A Fighting 
Frigate  and  Other  Essays  and  Addresses  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1907),  pp.  25-26. 
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the  focal  point  of  the  propositio; 

He  was  at  once  statesman  and  judge,  and  al- 
though he  laid  down  the  statesman's  place  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1801,  he  . . . never 
ceased  to  be  a statesman  while  he  built  up 
that  great  reputation  which  . . . surpasses 
. . . that  of  any  judge  or  jurist  in  the 
splendid  legal  annals  of  the  English-speaking 
people. 

He  then  restated  the  thesis  as  a limiting  of  his  subject: 

"I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  ...  task  of  trying  to  show 

how  great  Marshall  was,  and  how  potent  his  influence  has 

39 

been  as  a statesman." 

This  statement  of  limitation  was  also  Lodge's  tran- 
sition to  argumentatio.  He  then  previewed  the  biographical 
treatment  of  his  subject  that  represented  the  standard 
historical  background  treatment  in  all  of  his  speeches  of 
this  type: 

But  to  understand  what  he  was  we  must,  as 
usual,  start  with  an  inquiry.  How  had  he 
been  trained,  and  what  were  the  qualities 
which  enabled  him  to  play  in  our  history 
those  two  great  parts  as  jurist  and  states- 
man?^0 

Lodge  followed  a natural  chronological  order  as  he  described 
Marshall's  life  in  the  speech's  confirmatio  up  to  the  point 
of  the  jurist's  accession  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  The 
speaker  closed  this  section  with  a formulation  of  the  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  "statesman"  was  to  act:  "...  whether 

the  United  States  should  be  a nation  or  a confederacy  of 


^^Ibid..  p.  29.  ^Qlbid.,  p.  30. 
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jarring  and  petty  republics,  destined  to  strife,  disintegra- 

41 

txon,  and  decay." 

Confutatio  began  as  Marshall's  enemies,  Jefferson 
and  Jeffersonian  principles,  were  introduced  by  the  speaker. 
The  position  upholding  overstrong  executive  and  legislative 
bodies  was  refuted  with  a description  of  Marshall's  prece- 
dent-setting cases  in  outline  form.  This  outline  and  the 
nature  of  its  elements  were  utilized  by  the  speaker  as  evi- 
dence for  his  point  that  Marshall  was  a great  statesman: 

These  decisions  are  more  than  a monument  of 
legal  reasoning,  more  than  a masterly  exposi- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  for  they  embody  the 
well-considered  policy  of  a great  statesman. 

They  are  the  work  of  a man  who  saw  that  the 
future  of  the  United  States  hinged  upon  the 
one  question  whether  the  national  should  pre- 
vail over  the  separatist  principle,  whether 
the  nation  was  to  be  predominant  over  the 
States  — whether,  indeed,  there  was  to  be  a 
nation  at  all.42 

Then,  Lodge  returned  from  the  evaluation  of  Marshall's 
decisions  to  the  man  who  made  them  — "He  took  the  dry 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  and  breathed  into  them  the 
breath  of  life"  — and  picked  up  the  theme  of  the  hero 
for  his  pe rorat io: 

A great  intellect;  a clear  sight  which  was 
never  dimmed,  but  which  always  recognized 
facts  and  scorned  delusions;  a powerful  will; 
a courage,  moral,  mental,  and  physical,  which 
nothing  could  daunt,  — all  these  things  lie 
on  the  surface.  Deeper  down  we  discern  a 
directness  of  mind,  a purity  and  strength  of 


^^Ibid.,  p.  45.  42ibid. . p.  60.  43ibid. . p.  61. 
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character,  a kind  heart,  an  abundant  humor, 
and  a simplicity  and  modesty  which  move  our 
admiration  as  beyond  the  bounds  of  eulogy. 

He  was  a very  great  man.'^^ 

Even  though  the  speech  closed  with  accolade  for  its 
subject,  a clear  deliberative  purpose  was  developed. 

Lodge's  basic  conservatism  as  well  as  his  belief  in  and 
respect  for  the  Constitution  as  the  binding  force  of  the 
nation  led  him  to  advocate  the  title  of  "statesman"  for 
the  man  whose  decisions  confirmed  the  power  of  the  document. 
The  effected  pattern  of  his  persuasion  was  evident. 

The  address  on  "Oliver  Ellsworth,"  presented  about 
a year  later,  is  somewhat  simpler  to  analyze  because  it 
was  a purer  instance  of  panegyric  without  any  secondary 
persuasive  purpose.  The  exordium  was  almost  identical  to 
"John  Marshall"  except  for  the  details.  It  signaled  the 
importance  of  his  subject:  "I  shall  not  try  to  discourse 

to  you  upon  the  place  which  the  legal  profession  has 
filled  in  the  past,  . . . but  . . . of  a great  example. 

He  further  delineated  his  purpose  and  demonstrated  the 
significance  of  his  subject  in  the  proposition;  "Let  us 
try  to  place  him  aright.  ...  He  was  one  of  that  remark- 
able body  of  men  who  gathered  around  these  leaders  of  war, 

^^Ibid. , p.  63. 

■^^Lodge,  "Oliver  Ellsworth,"  ibid. , p.  65.  My  prac- 
tice throughout  is  to  use  the  most  readily  available  source 
in  citing  speeches  for  analysis  when  other  considerations 
are  equal. 
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statecraft,  and  politics,  and  without  whom  the  leaders 
could  not  have  succeeded. 

Lodge  then  moved  to  the  section  that  replaced  argu- 
mentation. Up  to  this  point,  the  speech  duplicated  his 
rhetorical  treatment  of  defense  of  Marshall's  statesmanship. 
Then,  beginning  with  the  question  "Who  and  what  was  he?," 
Lodge  informed  his  audience  of  Ellsworth's  meritorious  life. 
No  controversy  was  introduced  and  no  argument.  Lodge  con- 
cluded the  section  with  a review  of  the  highlights  of 
Ellsworth's  public  service  and  moved  into  a short  perorat io 
extolling  the  virtue  of  another  "great  man."  The  final 
statement  showed  an  interesting  double  application  of  the 
great  man  principle; 

The  man  whom  Washington  trusted  we  may  safely 
revere,  and  he  needs  no  monument  to  recall  his 
memory,  for  that  is  safe  while  the  Constitution 
of  his  country  and  the  administration  of  her 
laws  live  on  in  strength  and  power,  the  bul- 
warks of  the  great  Republic.'^' 

This  speech  that  had  no  persuasive  thesis  other  than, 
"Revere  this  example,"  followed  the  same  pattern  as  one 
with  more  purposive  intent,  but  in  a much  simpler  form. 

Thus,  Lodge  repeated  a standard  pattern  in  the  bulk 
of  his  occasional  speeches,  varying  the  internal  elements 
of  the  four  Ciceronian  divisions  to  suit  his  particular 
purpose.  When  his  intent  was  polemical,  he  developed 
confirmatio  and  confutatio  as  distinct  functional  parts  of 

46 


Ibid.,  p.  67. 


47ibid. . pp.  104,  105,  106. 
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arqunventatio?  propositio  filled  in  background,  justified 
the  subject,  and  previewed  the  persuasion.  When  his  intent 
was  panegyric,  arqumentatio  would  develop  clear  praise  for 
the  subject  of  the  speech  through  a careful  chronology.  In 
both  cases,  exordium  contained  an  attention  device,  propo- 
sitio a historical  setting  and  statement  of  the  worth  of  the 
subject,  and  peroratio  a concluding  statement  of  the  praise- 
worthy aspects  of  the  subject  or  the  argumentative  point. 
These  functional  purposes  of  the  various  parts  were  not,  of 
course,  mutually  exclusive  and  all  of  the  aspects  of  both 
purposes 'could  be  achieved  within  the  limits  of  a single 
speech . 

Constancy  in  form  in  his  speeches  was  a quality  that 

Lodge  considered  desirable.  In  addition  to  the  comment  in 

Chapter  I about  his  rigidity  in  such  matters  in  his  writing, 

he  apparently  considered  structure  a basic  essential  in  all 

aspects  of  work:  "Form  has  always  been  one  of  the  essential 

qualities  of  the  best  work  in  the  last  analysis,  has  been 

the  justification  and  the  fine  flower  of  a high  civiliza- 
48 

tion."  The  two  sample  speeches  considered  above  illus- 
trate Lodge's  consistent  presentation  of  formal  structure 
in  his  occasional  address. 

In  summary,  this  consideration  of  invention  has  been 
concerned  with  Lodge's  ideas  as  they  were  used  in  his 

^®Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Early  Memories  (New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1913) , p.  218. 
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occasional  addresses.  His  topics,  the  materials  that  he 
developed  in  them,  and  his  arrangement  of  those  materials 
support  his  basic  conservatism.  Within  the  framework  of  his 
ideas,  variations  occurred  dependent  on  the  nature  of  his 
rhetorical  purpose;  exhortations  were  simple  praise-giving, 
and  argumentations  used  praise  and/or  blame  to  support  a 

persuasive  point  on  a public  controversy.  Each  of  these 

\ 

three  areas  indicates  that,  within  Chase's  conception  of 
epideictic.  Lodge  sought  to  display  his  rhetorical  talent 
for  his  audience  as  well  as  present  his  point.  Audience 
approval  could  occur  at  two  levels:  approval  of  the  speak- 

er's point  of  view  or  approval  of  his  artistry.  The  first 
level  demands  approval  with  a burning  issue  for  the  listen- 
er's concern.  The  latter  level  is  conceptually  clearer  in 
critical  observation  of  Lodge's  style. 

Style 

In  the  Webster  address.  Lodge  established  his 

personal  criteria  for  greatness  in  oratory  as  the  combining 

"in  exact  balance  [of]  the  living  force  and  freshness  of 

the  spoken  word,  with  the  literary  qualities  which  alone 

49 

ensure  endurance."  Language  selection  and  arrangement 
are  the  critical  concern  for  such  a standard,  for  those  are 
"the  linguistic  features  . . . open  to  choice"  which  are 

'^^Lodge,  "Daniel  Webster,"  A Fighting  Frigate, 
pp.  120-21. 
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likely  to  endure.  A speaker  has  the  additional  "choice"  of 
delivery  considerations  to  enhance  "the  living  force  and 
freshness  of  the  spoken  word."  This  section  will  consider 
Lodge's  occasional  addresses  as  he  produced  them  in  terms 
of  language  and  delivery. 


Language  Choice  and  Arrangement 

In  an  earlier  chapter,  the  comment  was  made  that 
Lodge  adapted  his  style  to  audience  situations.  Selections 
were  used  to  illustrate  this  adaptation;  his  language 
choices  ranged  from  the  extremely  plain  to  the  extremely 
grandiloquent,  as  subject,  matter,  occasion,  and  audience 
directed. 

Susan  Jordan  commented  on  another  more  specific  way 

of  describing  Lodge's  style  as  she  labeled  "the  familiar 

Ciceronic  [sic]  figures  of  speech,  — metaphor,  irony , climax, 

50 

litotes,  and  an  occasional  use  of  praeteritio. " She  con- 
tinued to  discuss  the  Senator's  rhythm  patterns: 

I am  not  sure  of  being  able  to  trace  any  of 
Cicero's  clausulae  in  Senator  Lodge's  sentences, 
but  I have  marked  with  ink  in  the  League  speech 
a few  endings  which  seemed  to  show  - - - . 

His  preference,  however,  seems  to  be  for  a heavy 
syllable  in  closing,  perhaps  this  rhythm:  - - -, 

which  I have  seemed  to  find  with  enough  frequency 
to  appear  characteristic.  . . . Certainly  he 
is  appreciative  of  rhythm,  as  he  says  on  page 
309  of  "Early  Memories,"  in  recording  a conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Motley  on  this  point;  and  it 
is  curious  that  the  last  line  of  the  passage 
from  Macbeth  which  was  under  discussion  shows 


^Ojordan,  p.  1. 
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the  same  ending  which  seemed  to  he  a favorite 
of  his  (to  judge  from  some  rather  hasty  con- 
siderations) : 


"Making  the  green  one  red." 

Miss  Jordan  appended  a copy  of  Lodge's  February  28,  1919, 

speech  in  the  Senate  against  the  League  of  Nations,  in 

which  she  marked  "various  instances  ...  of  alliteration, 

metaphor,  litotes,  climax,  irony,  and  the  metrical  cadences 

5 2 

at  the  end  of  sentences." 

The  easiest  comment  to  make  about  this  analysis  is 
to  agree  with  the  statement  that  it  is  a "hasty  considera- 
tion." Certainly  all  of  these  devices  may  be  found  in 
Lodge's  speeches,  especially  his  occasional  addresses.  How- 
ever, Lodge  indicated  that  he  did  not  systematically  apply 
stylistic  tenets: 

My  own  use  of  the  style  Miss  Jordan  describes 
is  accidental.  Occasionally  I will  choose  an 
alliterative  consonant  or  a particular  meta- 
phor as  I re-read  a prepared  manuscript  to 
call  heavier  attention  to  a particular  item  or 
idea,  but  the  usual  thing  is  to  capture  the 
sound  and  quality  that  I want  a piece  to  have. 

I do  this  by  reciting  pieces  aloud  and  listen- 
ing ...  to  them,  . . . changing  sometimes 
. . . and  re- reciting  until  I have  the  desired 
effect.  I am  afraid  that  I must  admit  to  a 
greater  consideration  of  appropriateness  of 
the  sound  of  it  for  the  particular  subject  and 
audience  for  the  speech  than  for  precise  design 
of  tropes  and  figures  for  achievement  of  some 
level  of  poesy. 


^^Ibid. . pp.  1-2.  ^^Ibid . , p.  3. 


SSLodge  to  E . K.  Rand,  August  5,  1921,  Lodge  papers. 
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This  comment  indicates  two  qualities  in  Lodge's 
language:  It  was  utilitarian;  it  was  natural.  "Utilitarian, 

however,  meant  more  in  his  occasional  addresses  than  an 
attempt  to  maximize  the  effect  of  word  choice  upon  the  audi- 
ences. He  used  words  for  the  generation  of  literary  values. 
In  his  evaluation  of  Webster's  oratory.  Lodge  indicated 
that  he  considered  literary  value  as  one  mark  of  greatness. 
Later  in  that  address  he  specifically  described  language 
use  as  the  component  of  literary  value  that  made  Webster 
great: 

It  is  not  the  thought  which  has  carried  these 
words  so  far  through  time  and  space.  It  is 
the  beauty  of  the  imagery  and  the  magic  of 
the  style.  Let  me  take  one  more  very  simple 
example  of  the  quality  which  distinguishes 
Webster's  speeches  above  those  of  others.  ... 

In  his  first  Bunker  Hill  oration  ...  he 
said:  "Let  it  rise,  let  it  rise  till  it  meet 

the  sun  in  his  coming,  let  the  earliest  light 
of  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and 
play  on  its  summit." 

Here  the  thought  is  nothing,  the  style 
everything.  No  one  can  repeat  those  words  and 
be  deaf  to  their  music  or  insensible  to  the 
rhythm  and  beauty  of  the  prose  with  the  Saxon 
words  relieved  just  sufficiently  by  the  Latin 
derivatives 

Lodge  considered  excellence  of  style  the  quality 
that  made  oratory  beautiful  and  beauty  the  attribute  that 
made  it  lasting.  In  his  occasional  addresses  he  attempted 
to  use  sound  combinations  and  rhythm  patterns  that  would 
generate  the  stylistic  quality  that  his  topic  and  situation 


^^Lodge,  "Daniel  Webster,"  p.  127. 
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demanded.  Further,  his  commentary  on  Webster  illustrated 
his  opinion  that  literary  excellence  in  speechcraft  was 
natural: 

The  ease  with  which  it  is  done  may  be  due  to 
training,  but  the  ability  to  do  it  comes  from 
natural  gifts.  . . . Possibly  to  some  people 
it  may  seem  very  simple  to  utter  such  a sen- 
tence as  I have  quoted.  To  them  I can  only 
repeat  what  Scott  says  somewhere  about  Swift's 
style.  . . . "[It]  . . . seems  so  simple  that 

one  would  think  that  any  child  might  write 
like  him,  and  yet  if  we  try  we  find  to  our  de- 
spair that  it  is  impossible . "55 

In  keeping  with  this  theory.  Lodge's  subjective  approach  to 
each  rhetorical  situation  produced  speeches  with  styles 
clearly  different  for  each  objective.  In  addition  to  those 
examples  of  this  trait  listed  in  Chapter  II,  a detailed  com- 
parison of  segments  of  an  exhortation  and  an  argumentation 
will  demonstrate  how  Lodge  made  his  language  choices  appropri- 
ate to  his  rhetorical  purpose.  He  used  a heavier  and  grander 
style  in  exhortation; for  such  occasional  addresses  utility 
required  beauty.  His  argumentations  were  simpler,  more 
periodic,  and  less  grand;  utility  required  effective  communi- 
cation. Obviously  these  qualities  overlap,  but  exhortations 
used  beauty  to  create  emotion  while  an  argumentation  would 
seek  aesthetic  quality  subordinate  to  clarity.  In  brief, 
the  former  sought  "impression"  and  the  latter  "expression." 

First,  as  an  example  of  the  grander  quality  of  ex- 
hortation, consider  the  aesthetic  quality  of  a word  picture 

55 


Ibid. , pp.  127-28. 
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comparison  of  the  portraits  of  Clay^  Webster,  and  Calhoun 
in  Lodge's  Senate  dedication  of  the  statue  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, March  12,  1910: 

They  all  look  in  their  portraits  as  imagination 
tells  us  they  should  look,  and  I share  the  faith 
of  Carlyle  in  the  evidence  of  portraiture.  Over 
the  vigorous,  angular  and  far  from  handsome 
features  of  Henry  Clay  is  spread  that  air  of 
serenity  and  cheerfulness  which  was  one  among 
the  many  qualities  which  so  drew  to  him  the 
fervent  affection  of  thousands  of  men.  We  can 
realize,  as  we  study  his  portrait,  the  fascina- 
tion which  attracted  people  to  him,  the  charm 
which  enabled  him  as  one  of  his  admirers  said: 

"To  cast  off  his  friends  as  the  huntsman 
his  pack. 

For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could 
whistle  them  back." 

A gallant  soul,  an  inspiring  leader,  a dashing, 
winning,  impulsive  nature,  brilliant  talents  — 

I think  one  can  see  them  all  there  in  the  face 
of  Henry  Clay.  Turn  to  the  latest  portraits  of 
Webster  and  Calhoun,  and  you  pass  into  another 
world.  They  are  two  of  the  most  remarkable  heads, 
two  of  the  most  striking,  most  compelling  faces 
in  the  long  annals  of  portraiture.  They  are 
widely  different  so  far  as  the  outer  semblance 
is  concerned.  The  great  leonine  head  of  Web- 
ster, charged  with  physical  and  mental  strength, 
the  massive  jaw,  the  eyes,  as  Carlyle  said, 
glowing  like  dull  anthracite  furnaces  beneath 
the  heavy  brows,  seem  at  first  glance  to  have  no 
even  remote  resemblance  to  the  haggard  face  of 
. Calhoun,  with  the  dark,  piercing,  yet  sombre, 

eyes  looking  out  from  cavernous  orbits,  the  high, 
intellectual  forehead,  the  stern,  strong  mouth 
and  jaw,  all  printed  deep  with  the  lines  of  suf- 
fering endured  in  silence.  But  if  we  look  again 
and  consider  more  deeply  we  can  see  that  there 
is  a likeness  between  them.  The  last  photographs 
of  Webster,  the  last  portraits  of  Calhoun,  show 
us  a certain  strong  resemblance  which  is  not,  I 
think,  the  mere  creation  of  a fancy  bred  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  time.  Both  are  exceptionally 
powerful  faces.  In  both  great  intellect,  great 
force,  and  the  pride  of  thought  are  apparent. 
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and  both  are  deeply  tragic  in  their  expression. 
Stylistic  devices  such  as  alliteration  ("remote 
resemblance"  or  "stern,  strong  mouth")  or  assonance  ("hag- 
gard face"  or  "looking  out  from  cavernous  orbits")  may  be 
easily  labeled  and  counted  in  this  passage.  The  rhythm  and 
movement  of  the  sentences  may  be  marked  and  described. 
However,  the  point  to  be  noted  here  is  that  the  passage  is 
ponderously  foimaal  in  response  to  a situation  of  high 
formality  that  called  for  exhortative  tones. 

The  contrast  between  the  style  of  this  speech  and 
one  of  argumentative  purpose  is  apparent.  In  "Party  Allegi- 
ance," delivered  before  the  students  of  Harvard  College  on 
March  8,  1892,  clear  communication  of  the  elements  of  his 
arguments  was  essential: 

Finally,  there  is  the  independent  voter, 
the  man  who  owns  no  party  allegiance.  On 
this  let  me  be  clearly  understood.  I am 
speaking  now  of  the  real  and  not  the  profes- 
sional independent.  The  real  independent 
voter  is  a man  who  feels  that  he  performs 
his  highest  "political  duty  by  voting  for  one 
party  or  the  other,  according  as  the  successes 
of  one  party  or  the  other  seems  to  him  at  the 
moment  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

. He  tries  both  parties  by  the  same  standard, 
be  it  right  or  wrong , and  he  is  a good  deal 
influenced  by  the  personality  of  the  candi- 
dates. The  real  independent  is  essentially 
solitary  and  individual,  for  an  "independent 
party"  is  a fatuous  contradiction  in  terms. 

The  moment  a man  enters  into  a combination 
with  other  men  for  political  purposes. 


tzf: 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  "John  C.  Calhoun,"  The  Democ- 
racy of  the  Constitution  and  Other  Essays  and  Addresses 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1915),  pp.  181-82. 
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technically  speaking  he  ceases  in  so  far  to 
be  independent,  and  becomes  part  of  an 
organization  which,  to  attain  a given  object, 
subordinates  lesser  interests  to  greater. 

But  the  real  independent,  although  solitary 
in  his  habits,  is  one  of  a numerous  class. 

He  does  not  go  to  conventions  or  caucuses  or 
reform  clubs,  but  watches  the  course  of 
public  affairs,  and  exercises  his  influence 
solely  by  his  vote.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
lately  to  talk  a great  deal  about  independence 
in  politics,  but  so  far  as  my  observation  has 
gone,  the  independence  in  politics  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  in  late  years  is  the 
independence  of  professionals  who  think  the 
name  valuable,  and  has  usually  consisted  of 
voting  one  ticket  all  the  time  and  in  trying 
the  two  political  parties  by  widely  different 
standards.  Call  it  by  what  fair-sounding 
name  you  choose,  this  is  partisanship,  and 
unattractive  partisanship,  because  it  mas- 
querades. Real  independence,  using  the  word 
in  its  technical  political  sense,  does  not 
consist  of  voting  any  party  ticket  all  the 
time,  nor  is  its  existence  proved  by  vocifera- 
tion. Independence  is  a fact  and  may  exist 
under  any  conditions,  just  as  the  name  inde- 
pendence may  be  claimed  and  used  without  any 
relation  to  the  actual  truth. 

Both  of  the  foregoing  passages  are  from  occasional 
addresses.  Both  were  made  to  distinguished  audiences,  but 
their  styles  are  considerably  different.  Just  as  the 
figures  and  tropes  may  be  pointed  out  in  every  sentence 
about  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  their  absence  is  noted 
in  the  latter  passage.  The  first  passage  has  an  average 
sentence  length  of  thirty-two  words  and  median  of  thirty- 
seven;  the  sentences  of  the  second  segment  average  twenty- 


^^Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  "Party  Allegiance,"  Historical 
and  Political  Essays  (Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1892),  pp.  208-9. 
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eight  words,  and  a median  of  thirty-one.  In  the  first,  the 
longest  sentences  are  rhythmically  balanced  by  subsequent 
short  periodic  statements . The  "Party  Allegiance"  passage 
utilized  an  even  flow  of  periodic  statements  for  clarity. 

Of  thirteen  sentences  in  the  latter  passage,  only  one  has 
more  than  two  functional  units;  five  of  the  eleven  sentences 
in  the  first  passage  are  more  complex. 

In  the  final  differentiation,  all  the  word  and  de- 
vice counting  serves  only  as  a partial  description  of  the 
elements  of  difference.  The  clear  distinction  in  level  of 
ornamentation  may  be  observed  by  simply  reading  the  passages 
for  effect.  The  oral  impact  of  the  selection  quoted  from 
the  Calhoun  speech  is  the  consistent  heavily  formal  impres- 
sion generated  by  the  entire  speech,  as  it  also  is  of  the 
speeches  on  Webster,  Marshall,  Ellsworth,  Hoar,  and  Roose- 
velt. The  shorter,  plainer  sentences  of  "Party  Allegiance" 
would  more  effectively  transfer  the  ideas  necessary  to 
argumentation.  Such  periodic  idea  statement  was  also  char- 
acteristic of  "The  Value  of  the  Classics,"  "A  Great  Library," 
and  "New  Lamps  for  Old"  where  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  was 
also  argumentative.  Thus,  Lodge  used  loftier  language  when 
he  sought  to  make  a more  emotional  impression  and  a plainer, 
more  communicative,  language  in  his  attempts  to  express  a 
point  on  a long-term  controversial  issue. 

Clearly,  then.  Lodge's  language  use  in  occasional 
addresses  fits  the  classical  concept  of  epideictic  only  if 
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Chase's  broader  definition  is  used.  Lodge  was  concerned 
with  an  oratory  of  display;  he  displayed  the  literary  quali- 
ties of  his  language  in  his  occasional  addresses.  DeVito 
categorized  the  kind  of  stylistics  with  which  these  addresses 
were  concerned: 


Literary  Stylistics,  with  primary  focus  on 
the  message,  concerns  itself  with  the  poetic 
or  literary  function  of  language.  Studies  of 
the  prosodic  structure,  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  such  features  as  stress,  intona- 
tion, and  juncture  . . . illustrate  this  focus 
on  the  message  for  its  own  sake,  that  is,  apart 
from  any  consideration  if  its  intended  audience 
or  the  psychological  state  [of  the  speaker] 

In  this  category,  without  any  "burning  issue"  for  the  concern 

of  the  audience.  Lodge  decorated  his  occasional  addresses  in 


accord  with  the  "message."  Thus,  his  exhortations  were  made 
heayily  and  grandly  ornamental  in  language;  his  argumenta- 


tions, requiring  conveyance  of  a point  of  yiew  were  more 
utilitarian  in  the  sense  of  information  transfer  than 


aesthetic  decoration. 

In  addition  to  the  subjective  judgment  made  about  the 


quality  of  Lodge's  use  of  language  here,  contemporary  and 
subsequent  authorities  apparently  thought  that  his  speeches 


possessed  exceptional  literary  quality.  Schriftgeisser  dis- 
liked the  subject  of  his  biography  but  acknowledged  that  even 
Lodge's  enemies  came  to  hear  him  speak.  Miss  Jordan  compared 
Lodge  favorably  to  Cicero.  The  author  Robert  Washburn  com- 
mented that  "As  a poet  he  stood  almost  alone  in  politics  with 
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DeVito,  p.  254. 
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his  great  heauty  of  expression."  An  excellent  example  of 
the  general  admiration  that  existed  for  Lodge  as  a eulogist 
is  Senator  Tillman's  request  that  Lodge  make  the  Calhoun 
memorial  address; 

You  and  I have  nothing  in  common  politically 
or  personally  so  this  request  may  seem  a 
strange  one,  but  I should  like  it  very  much 
if  you  would  make  the  address  accepting  the 
statue  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  I am  aware  that 
many  of  my  Democratic  colleagues  will  be 
unhappy  that  I have  asked  a Republican  and  a 
northerner  to  do  this  but  my  obligation  to  my 
state  and  her  heritage  demands  the  best  pos- 
sible memorial  to  Senator  Calhoun.  You  are 
the  finest  orator  of  this  type  in  the  country 
today,  as  your  address  on  Webster  clearly 
shows,  and  will  memorialize  my  forebear  better 
than  I ever  could.  If  you  accept  this  invita- 
tion I will  consider  my  illness  a fortunate 
thing  in  at  least  that  one  regard. 

One  final  authority  whose  expertise  in  literary  matters  is 

difficult  to  question  may  be  cited  on  this  speech;  Charles 

Francis  Adams  had  been  a political  enemy  of  Lodge  since 

1884,  but  that  animosity  could  not  suppress  his  admiration 

for  Lodge's  literary  ability: 

In  the  first  place  let  me  say  that  I liked 
the  characterization  much.  It  is  not  only 
scholarly,  but  it  has  that  distinct  literary 
flavor  so  absent  from  most  of  the  writing  of 
today.  . . . That  literary  flavor  is  now  not 
in  vogue.  Nonetheless,  I esteem  it  highly.®^ 


^^Washburn,  p.  121. 

^^Senator  Ben  Tillman  to  Lodge,  January  4,  1910, 
Lodge  papers. 

^^Charles  Francis  Adams  to  Lodge,  May  9,  1910,  Lodge 


papers . 
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With  such  evidence  of  general  admiration  for  Lodge  as  an 
occasional  speaker,  his  obscurity  in  that  regard  for  students 
of  public  address  is  difficult  to  understand. 

A possible  explanation  of  the  lack  of  fame  for  Lodge 
as  an  occasional  speaker  lies  in  his  other  personal  criterion 
for  greatness  in  oratory:  the  "force  and  freshness"  of  the 
spoken  word.  Lodge  never  delivered  any  of  his  occasional 
addresses  more  than  once.  Each  was  designed  for  its  own 
subject  on  its  own  occasion  and  to  suit  its  own  purpose. 

Beyond  that  point,  however,  they  sometimes  fail  to  achieve 
"force  and  freshness"  as  spoken  words.  His  occasional  ad- 
dresses, especially  those  primarily  exhortative,  make  excel- 
lent reading.  They  are  impressive  examples  of  English  prose 
and  even  many  re-readings  fail  to  dull  the  impact  of  the  best 
passages.  However,  most  of  Lodge's  audiences  were  not 
likely  to  be  as  impressed  with  literary  display  as  was 
Charles  Francis  Adams  or  the  highly  educated  Senate,  and  the 
weighty  lines  often  failed  to  deal  with  universal  themes 
that  capture  popular  imagination.  Webster's  great  addresses 
were  delivered  on  "burning  issues";  Lodge's  occasional  ad- 
dresses made  issue  a subordinate  concern.  They  read  well 
but  they  rarely  excite. 

The  utility,  adaptability,  and  beauty  of  Lodge's 
prose  demand'  that  his  speeches  be  considered  now  as  he  was 
heard  in  his  own  time.  However,  the  value  judgments  that 
will  be  made  are  those  of  the  reading  eye  and  may  be  more 
complimentary  than  the  ear  would  accord. 
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Delivery 

Although  delivery  is  not  a primary  consideration  in 
a rhetorical  study  of  Lodge,  some  description  of  him  as  a 
presenter  of  speeches  should  be  made  here.  Apparently  the 
qualities  that  brought  people  to  hear  him  and  to  comment 
appreciatively  on  his  speaking  were  effective  in  spite  of 
his  delivery. 

Lodge  described  the  effect  that  he  sought  with  his 
delivery  in  a letter  of  rhetorical  advice  and  criticism  to 
his  Congressman  son-in-law  Augustus  P.  Gardner: 

Now  as  to  delivery.  It  struck  me  that 
. . . you  pitched  your  voice  a little  too 
high.  The  higher  pitch  is  the  secret  of 
making  people  hear  but  you  intended  [sic] 
to  make  it  too  high  with  the  consequent 
risk  of  breaking  your  voice.  . . . You  can 
hardly  employ  the  conversational  tone  too 
much  as  I remember  hearing  Wendell  Phillips 
say  when  I was  a young  man  but  you  must 
preserve  the  high  pitch  even  then  to  make 
yourself  heard.  ...  I have  no  faith  in 
the  hot  air  business. 

Determining  Lodge's  meaning  when  he  discusses  "conversational 
tone"  is  difficult.  According  to  his  contemporary  observers, 
his  general  manner  and  tone  represented  his  greatest  defici- 
ency as  a speaker. 

The  primary  problem  related  to  Lodge's  delivery  was 
described  by  Garraty: 

For  one  thing  he  often  created  an  unfavor- 
able impression  with  what  his  friend  James  Ford 


^^Lodge's  attitude  toward  delivery  is  described  in 
Lodge  to  A.  P.  Gardner,  October  8,  1908,  Lodge  papers. 
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Rhodes  called  his  "unconscious  supercilious 
manner."  His  clipped  speech,  his  "Harvard 
accent,"  his  cold,  haughty  mien,  when  com- 
bined with  his  sharp  tongue  and  rasping  voice 
immediately  prejudiced  many  people  against 

him. 63 

Lodge's  friend,  Robert  Washburn,  described  him  sim- 
ilarly in  comparing  him  to  William  E.  Borah:  "In  voice,  Mr. 

Borah  is  a mellow  modulation,  while  Mr.  Lodge  rasped  a bit. 
Thus  Mr.  Lodge's  voice  carried  farther  in  a way  like  the 
tearing  of  a bed  sheet. 

/ In  spite  of  these  comments.  Lodge  did  apparently  con- 
cern himself  with  delivery.  Responding  to  compliments  on 
a convention  speech  in  1900,  he  wrote,  "It  was  not  a great 
success  in  delivery,  for  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything 
but  yell  in  that  vast  crowd,  and  I cannot  produce  much 
effect  as  a speaker  when  I simply  have  to  shout  at  the  top 
of  my  lungs. In  a general  way.  Lodge  seems  to  have 
thought  about  what  constituted  effectiveness  in  delivery 
when  speaking,  and  some  commentary  indicates  he  met  with 
success.  Higginson's  description  of  him  as  "warm,"  "flow- 
ing," and  "grand"  has  been  cited  earlier.  One  commentator, 
opposed  to  Lodge's  argument,  wrote  of  Lodge's  technical  suc- 
cess as  a speaker; 

go 

John  A.  Garraty,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  A Biography 
(New  York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf")  1953)  , p.  126. 

^^Washburn,  p.  121. 

^^Lodge  to  James  Ford  Rhodes,  August  6,  1900,  Lodge 
papers;  also  see  Lodge  to  Henry  White,  June  20  and  August  1, 
1900,  Lodge  papers. 
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From  the  heights  of  intellectual  conception 
down  to  the  most  trifling  gesture  and  most 
particular  attention  to  the  effect,  which  he 
produces  upon  his  audience,  he  has  nothing  to 
learn.  Every  word  that  he  said  was  heard. 

The  obvious  contrast  between  this  report  and  those  of  Wash- 
burn and  the  evidence  of  Garraty  indicate  clear  contradic- 
tions as  to  the  effect  of  Lodge's  delivery.  Some  common 
observations  among  the  commentaries  may  be  summarized. 

Lodge  was  a thin,  dignified  man  with  nervous  presence  and 
quick  movement.  He  gestured  little,  but  quickly  and 
strongly.  His  voice  was  high  and  unmelodious,  but  with 
excellent  carrying  power,  and  well  adapted  to  sarcasm  and 
irony.  Apparently,  he  possessed  sufficient  vocal  range  to 
achieve  excellent  qualities  of  contrast  and  emotion. 

Finally,  the  most  important  feature  of  Lodge's  de- 
livery was  his  ability  to  make  himself  heard  and  understood. 
His  presentation  in  its  utilitarian  aspect  was  adequate.  He 

seldom  used  notes,  referring  to  a part  of  his  preparation  as 

67 

getting  the  speech  "in  his  head,"  and  he  was  able  to  make 

his  delivery  a positive  quality  of  his  speaking.  The  most 

often  repeated  compliment  to  Lodge's  rhetoric,  however,  is 

exemplified  by  a remark  of  Eben  S.  Draper,  who  congratulated 

Massachusetts  on  having  "a  Senator  who  is  able  to  make  a 

68 

statement  ...  as  clear  and  convincing  as  you."  Obviously, 

^^Richard  W.  Hale  to  Professor  Jules  Valery,  March  20, 
1919,  copy  in  Lodge  papers. 

^^Lodge  to  Anna  Cabot  Lodge,  February  18,  1900, 

Lodge  papers . 

^^Eben  S.  Draper  to  Lodge,  April  13,  1910,  Lodge 

papers. 
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the  remark  does  not  refer  directly  to  the  delivery  of  the 
speech,  but  the  preponderance  of  such  remarks  in  regard  to 
Lodge's  addresses  indicates  that  his  presentation  supported 
clarity  and  conviction  more  than  display. 

Summary 

The  preceding  section  has  attempted  to  draw  some 
general  conclusions  about  Lodge's  occasional  addresses  in 
two  areas  — what  he  said  and  how  he  said  it.  Lodge's 
topical  areas  for  these  speeches  were  choices  that  revealed 
his  basic  conservatism.  He  liked  to  talk  about  great  men 
and  great  literature.  He  was  a historian  and,  for  him, 
history  was  the  men  who  made  it.  The  products  of  these  men 
were  the  events  of  history  and  their  written  records  of 
those  events.  He  dealt  with  these  topical  areas  in  two  ways 
the  first  was  exhortation  — the  primarily  emotional  mem- 
orializing of  men,  historical  events,  and  classical  litera- 
ture; the  second  was  argumentation  — the  advocacy  of  the 
study  of  these  men,  events,  and  books.  The  subordinate 
materials  of  these  subjects  were  also,  naturally,  the  materi 
als  of  history  and  literature.  He  used  these  materials  in 
detail  and  he  quoted  directly  for  authoritative  suppoirt  of 
his  panegyric  in  exhortations  and  his  persuasive  point  in 
argumentation;  quotations  were  decorative  in  the  first  case 
and  more  utilitarian  in  the  second.  These  materials  were 
always  arranged  in  the  basic  four-part  breakdown  of  a speech 
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advocated  by  Cicero:  Exordium,  proposition,  argumentation, 

and  peroration.  However,  Lodge  used  these  as  he  did  all 
patterns  in  a flexible  manner  so  that  the  final  arrangement 
was  dictated  by  the  natural  patterns  in  the  material  to  be 
presented. 

Lodge's  style  has  distinctive  characteristics.  He 
used  his  language  in  the  same  general  manner  as  his  quota- 
tions: grander  and  more  ornate  for  exhortation  and  plainer 

with  audience  understanding  as  the  primary  goal  in  argumenta- 
tion. His  delivery  was  probably  not  sufficiently  flexible 
to  be  used  in  different  manner  for  the  two  kinds  of  speeches. 
However,  since  he  usually  prepared  his  occasional  speeches 
by  manuscript  and  then  "got  them  into  his  head"  sufficiently 
so  that  he  did  not  need  copy  for  their  presentation,  his 
manner  of  delivery  was  probably  more  fomal  for  more  formal 
language . 

These  general  conclusions  depict  Lodge  as  an 
occasional  speaker.  Such  speeches  were  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  his  other  speeches  in  both  matter  and  manner. 

In  fact,  he  probably  considered  them  to  be  speeches  in 
which  his  artistry  was  at  least  as  much  on  display  as  his 
ideas.  Consequently,  specific  addresses  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  Lodge  attempting  to  create  a work  of  art 
as  a speaker.  In  the  following  section,  two  discourses 
will  be  analyzed  in  detail  to  achieve  that  objective. 
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Analysis  and  Criticism  of  Two  Speeches 

The  foregoing  general  analysis  has  attempted  to  de- 
scribe the  qualities  of  Lodge  as  an  occasional  speaker: 

Some  limited  evaluation  has  been  made  of  certain  habits. 

This  section  will  continue  the  deduction  process  by  extend- 
ing the  generalities  to  a consideration  of  two  specific 
instances.  Lodge's  commencement  speech  at  Radcliffe  College 
of  June  23,  1915,  entitled  "New  Lamps  for  Old,"  and  his 
eulogy  of  "Theodore  Roosevelt,"  presented  to  Congress,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1919,  will  be  criticized  in  detail. 

The  Speeches 

The  two  speeches  to  be  criticized  possess  two 
qualities  that  make  them  logical  choices  for  consideration. 
They  are  clear  examples  of  the  previously  described  general 
types  of  Lodge's  occasional  speeches  and  illustrate  the 
separate  qualities  of  both  classes.  The  research  materials 
available  also  provide  a clear  conclusion  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  texts. 

The  Purposes  of  the  Speeches 

"Theodore  Roosevelt"  is  a clear  example  of  Lodge's 
exhortation  in  an  occasional  speech,  and  "New  Lamps  for 
Old"  is  argumentation.  In  addition,  these  two  addresses 
are  extremes  of  purity  in  the  two  forms.  That  is,  "Theodore 
Roosevelt"  contained  no  argument  and  "New  Lamps  for  Old" 
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contained  very  few  of  the  qualities  of  those  speeches  that 
have  been  typed  as  exhortations. 

The  eulogy  on  Theodore  Roosevelt  may  be  typed  sum- 
marily. Lodge  wrote  that  no  persuasion  or  even  a justifica- 
tion of  his  subject  was  necessary.  He  "merely  wished  to 

build  a monument  of  words  to  the  greatest  . . . man  [he] 

69 

. . . had  ever  known."  Roosevelt  had  been  Lodge's  closest 
friend,  and  his  emotions  must  have  been  high  for  the  occa- 
sion. His  objectives  were  to  generate  a strong  emotional 
response  in  his  immediate  audience  and  to  create  a literary 
memorial  to  his  subject.  Investigation  of  the  speech  shows 
that  emotion-generating  ideas  and  lofty  style  are  its  prime 
qualities.  There  is  no  argument,  no  justification  of  any  of 
Roosevelt's  acts,  and  no  defense  of  the  nature  of  his  char- 
acter. The  speech  is  exhortation.  Lodge  wrote:  "This  is 

the  hardest  job  of  my  life.  All  those  literary  skills  that 
I possess  are  but  a pittance  in  the  face  of  the  task  of 
commemorating  his  greatness . 

Many  of  Lodge's  speeches  argued  the  values  of  a 
classical  education.  "Daniel  Webster,"  "John  C.  Calhoun," 
and  "A  Great  Library"  are  examples.  Also  he  introduced 
other  lines  of  argument  in  some  speeches.  However,  after 

^^Lodge  to  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson,  February  23, 
1919,  Lodge  papers. 

"^*^Lodge  to  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  February  5,  1919, 
Lodge  papers . 
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the  presentation  of  "New  Lamps  for  Old,"  he  expressed  to  a 
friend  his  opinion  that  it  was  the  best  example  of  his  argu- 
ment for  a continuing  issue  of  importance: 

I am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a copy 
of  my  commencement  address  at  Radcliffe.  I 
have  broached  the  subject  of  values  of  a 
classical  education  in  our  conversations  and 
I think  you  will  like  this  presentation  of  it. 

I am  most  satisfied  with  the  speech.  It  dis- 
courses on  the  subject  directly  without  the 
condescension  to  amenities  of  the  occasion 
that  have  always  clouded  my  other  attempts  to 
make  this  point  publicly.  Perhaps  it  did  some 
good. 

Of  course,  Lodge  made  other  mention  of  the  subject  after 

1915.  "The  Value  of  the  Classics"  was  an  instance,  but  in 

that  case,  the  adaptation  to  a favorably  predisposed  audi- 

72 

ence  made  precise  argument  of  his  thesis  unnecessary. 

"New  Lamps  for  Old"  also  included  all  of  Lodge's  arguments 
that  may  be  found  in  the  other  speeches  on  the  topic. 

Thus,  it  is  a logical  choice  for  analysis  as  a prototype 
speech  for  the  purpose  and  the  speaking  situation. 

In  brief,  the  two  speeches  to  be  analyzed  are  clear 
excimples  of  the  two  qualities  of  Lodge's  occasional  addresses. 
As  such  they  are  not  "normal";  his  addresses  usually  mixed 
the  two  elements  in  some  degree.  However,  clear  typings 


^^Lodge  to  Sturgis  Bigelow,  July  7,  1915,  Lodge 

papers . 
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Lodge  to  James  Ford  Rhodes,  June  5,  1917,  Lodge 

papers . 
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This  theme  may  be  discovered  xn  at  least  eleven 
extant  speeches.  None,  other  than  "New  Lamps  for  Old," 
includes  the  argument  that  some  classical  study  is  a 
necessary  base  for  scientific  studies. 
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permit  facile  observation  of  the  speaker  in  the  two  roles 
that  he  assumed,  and  the  differences  are  instructive. 


The  Texts  of  the  Speeches 

The  manuscripts  of  the  speeches  that  will  be  used 

for  this  analysis  are  the  readily  available  copies  in  the 

74 

volumes  of  Lodge's  works.  Other  copies  are  extant  from 

a number  of  sources.  Both  speeches,  in  several  manuscript 

stages,  are  in  the  Lodge  papers,  both  are  available  in  pur- 

75 

ported  stenographic  copies,  and  both  are  available  in  a 

number  of  printed  forms  that  probably  had  Lodge's  editorial 

hand  applied  to  them  before  publication.  In  both  cases. 

Lodge  prepared  a manuscript  of  the  speech,  and  both  were 

7 6 

delivered  with  a manuscript  before  him.  In'  both  cases. 
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Both  are  included  in  Lodge,  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

75 

The  Radcliffe  address  was  circulated  to  the  gradu- 
ates and  faculty  in  a souvenir  program;  the  Boston  Herald 
and  Boston  Transcript  of  June  23  and  June  24,  1915,  carried 
full  texts.  The  Roosevelt  speech  is  in  the  Cong ressional 
Record  for  the  special  session  of  Sunday,  June  9,  1919,  and 
was  printed  with  other  memorial  addresses  as  a government 
document  for  circulation.  Special  memorial  editions  of 
many  newspapers  carried  the  address.  The  Cong ressional 
Record  transcript  sent  to  Lodge  for  his  editing  is  in  the 
Lodge  papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress;  however,  there  is 
no  indication  as  to  whether  these  were  proof  copies  of  a 
stenographer's  work  or  typesettings  of  a manuscript  provided 
by  Lodge . 

76 

The  Boston  Transcript  of  June  24,  1915,  carries 
the  descriptive  comment:  "The  speaker  placed  his  manuscript 

before  :him  and,  although  he  turned  the  pages,  it  was  never 
apparent  that  he  looked  down  during  the  address."  Lodge's 
habit  of  getting  his  speeches  "into  his  head"  so  that  he 
could  make  them  without  notes  and  his  repeated  comment  that 
he  always  spoke  "extemporaneously"  indicate  that  the  manu- 
scripts were  probably  not  used  extensively. 
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the  differences  between  the  various  available  copies  of  the 
speech  are  negligible.  From  Lodge's  delivery  manuscript  to 
publication  there  are  seventy- three  changes  in  the  Radcliffe 
speech.  Only  eight  of  these  involve  addition,  deletion,  or 
alteration  of  words.  The  rest  are  changes  in  punctuation. 


paragraphing,  and  capitalization.  Only  one  word  change  in- 


volves more  than  two  words: 


Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  nor,  in  the  high- 
est sense,  can  education  be  confined  to  methods 
of  money-getting  or  be  of  the  first  order  if 
the  "hiamanities" ',  as  they  used  to  be  pleasantly 
called  are  wholly  thrust  aside  and  neglected.'' 


This  statement  was  changed  slightly: 


M^n  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  nor,  in  the 
hTghest  sense,  can  education  be  restricted  to 
methods  of  money-getting  or  be  of  the  finest 
quality  and  temper  if  the  "humanities , " as  they 
used  to  be  pleasantly  called,  are  wholly  thrust 
aside  and  neglected. 


This  first  manuscript  from  the  speech's  delivery  and  the 
second  published  in  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  six  years 


later  have  a greater  number  of  differences  between  them  than 

79 

any  other  two  copies  of  the  speech. 

The  Roosevelt  eulogy  contains  less  significant  word 


alteration  in  any  of  its  forms,  suggesting  that  Lodge 


77 

'This  IS  from  a marked  delivery  manuscript  of  the 
speech.  Lodge  papers. 

78 

Lodge,  "New  Lamps  for  Old,"  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  p.  33.  Italics  inserted. 

7Q 

'^The  newspaper  copies  are  identical  to  each  other 
and  so  close  to  Lodge's  manuscript  as  to  indicate  that  he 
probably  provided  reporters  with  a copy  of  the  speech. 
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probably  provided  copies  of  his  delivery  manuscript  for 
printing . 

Thus,  with  records  of  what  Lodge  intended  to  say  and 
what  he  would  like  to  have  said  showing  insignificant  dif- 
ferences, and  no  record  to  indicate  that  what  he  actually 
said  was  any  different,  the  conclusion  may  be  made  that  the 
manuscripts  are  probably  remarkably  accurate  and  certainly 
the  best  obtainable.  Therefore,  the  manuscripts  used  for 
this  analysis  are  the  ones  in  print  because  of  their  ready 
availability. 

Analysis  of  "Theodore  Roosevelt" 

Exhortation  seeks  a response  largely  emotional. 

This  analysis  will  observe  the  mechanics  of  Lodge's  seeking 
of  that  response  in  the  areas  of  invention  and  style.  Ob- 
viously, "desired  response"  becomes  more  meaningful  in  con- 
sidering some  extrinsic  factors  to  the  speech  itself.  For 
analysis,  the  rhetorical  situation  will  be  considered  first, 
then  the  strategy  of  the  speaker  insofar  as  the  two  factors 
cited  above  are  concerned,  and,  finally,  the  probable  effect 
of  the  speech  on  the  audience,  the  speaker,  and  the  subject. 

The  Situation 

The  basis  of  the  rhetorical  situation  for  Lodge  in 
this  speech  may  be  simply  stated.  His  best  friend  was  dead. 
Schriftgeisser  remarked  that  their  "friendship  which  since 
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1884  had  lasted  over  that  roughest  road  which  is  politics 
^ 80 

was  ended."  Garraty  described  the  total  implications  of 
this  moment  for  Lodge; 

The  loss  of  Roosevelt  was  of  course  a hard 
blow  for  Lodge.  It  was  a reminder  of  his  own 
advancing  age  as  well  as  a deep  personal  loss. 

Another  of  the  few  remaining  links  with  the 
bright  days  of  his  youth  was  gone.  And  how 
few  remained  1 Within  twelve  months  Henry 
Adams  and  Spring  Rice  had  passed  away.  Now 
Roosevelt  had  joined  them.  Those  who  were 
left  were  saddened  but  they  took  courage  from 
their  memories."^ 

Garraty  added  that  Lodge  "paid  his  formal  tribute  in  the 

Senate,  sketching  out  his  friend's  career  with  sympathetic 

82 

understanding."  The  tribute  was  the  speech  that  is  ana-r- 
lyzed  here. 

As  Lodge  set  out  to  "build  a monument:'  for  his 
friend,  problems  in  audience  adaptation  were  simply  nonexist- 
ent. Lodge  wrote  to  Sturgis  Bigelow  that  "all  is  now  ac- 
claim. Theodore's  enemies  will  now  be  his  friends  until 

those  later  years  when  the  histories  of  his  public  life  are 
83 

written."  William  Henry  Harbaugh,  Roosevelt's  most  recent 
biographer,  summarized  the  national  temper  at  his  death: 

For  weeks  the  tributes  poured  forth.  "ONE 
WORD  is  repeated  a thousand  times  . . . , " the 
Literary  Digest  reported.  "It  is  the  simple 
but  eloquent  word  'American.'"  America's  con- 
tribution to  the  Great  War,  said  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American  in  a statement  echoed 
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Schriftgeisser,  p.  305. 
Ibid. 
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Garraty,  p.  349. 


83 


papers . 


Lodge  to  Sturgis  Bigelow,  February  3,  1919,  Lodge 
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throughout  the  nation,  was  "the  product  of  the 
will,  the  passionate  conviction,  and  the  de- 
voted services  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  private 
citizen,  more  than  any  other  force."  In  Eng- 
land Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  a memorial,  "Great 
Heart."  . . . Even  the  man  who  had  served  as 
a buffer  between  the  Colonel  and  President 
Wilson  was  affected.  . . . Newton  D.  Baker 
wrote  General  Pershing  the  morning  Roosevelt 
died.  "About  many  things  my  disagreements 
with  him  were  fundamental,  but  like  all  Ameri- 
cans I had  a sympathy  for  his  irresistible 
energy  and  courage.  ...  In  practically  every 
field  of  human  endeavor  he  has  made  his  mark."°^ 

Harbaugh  calls  Lodge's  mood  "grief  stricken"  and 
describes  the  Roosevelt  funeral  in  a passage  that  closes 
with  the  poignant  picture  of  William  Howard  Taft  in  lonely 
meditation  over  the  grave. 

At  his  death,  Roosevelt  had  no  enemies.  No  persua- 
sion was  necessary  on  Lodge's  part.  In  fact.  Lodge  was 
scolded  after  the  address  for  not  making  use  of  it  to  make 
"Roosevelt  a martyr  to  Americanism  and  create  a tide  of 

emotion  that  will  wash  Wilson  and  his  League  right  back  to 
8 5 

Paris."  Lodge  replied  without  rancor  that  he  could  not 

and  "would  not  concern  myself  with  such  matters.  This  speech 

was  Theodore's,  not  Wilson's,  nor  the  Republican  Party's, 

and  my  task  was  to  voice  my  feelings  and  those  of  the  na- 
86 

tion."  This  comment  also  illustrates  Lodge's  conception 


^^William  Henry  Harbaugh,  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (New  York:  Collier  Books,  1963),  p.  490. 

®^Albert  J.  Beveridge  to  Lodge,  February  18,  1919, 
Lodge  papers . 

p ^ 

Lodge  to  Beveridge,  February  25,  1919.  Lodge 


papers . 
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of  the  audience.  He  considered  it  a larger  audience  than 
the  Congress  or  even  those  contemporaries  who  would  read 
the  speech  and  sought  to  make  a memorial  that  would  outlast 
the  torrent  of  tribute  that  was  current. 

As  he  came  to  the  Congress  on  Sunday,  February  9, 
Lodge  must  have  thought  that  his  "art"  was  to  deal  with  "a 
great  subject."  The  occasion  was  an  emotional  one  and  his 
exhortation  was  designed  to  capitalize  on  that  quality  for 
its  freshness  as  well  as  yield  the  artistic  accomplishment 
to  make  it  lasting. 

The  Strategy 

According  to  Black,  "Rhetorical  strategies  refer  to 

87 

characteristics  of  the  discourse."  Lodge's  strategy  for 
the  Roosevelt  eulogy  was  a simple  one.  His  close  friend 
was  the  central  figure  of  the  occasion,  and  the  speaker 
allowed  his  subject  matter  to  guide  him.  The  speech  was 
structured  in  Lodge's  standard  four- part  pattern  for  occa- 
sional speeches.  He  desired  to  build.'the  speech  in  an 
emotional  crescendo  that  would  increase  its  panegyric  quali- 
ties to  its  end.  With  no  argimentative  purpose  involved  in 
this  intent,  the  exordium,  proposition,  and  peroration  of 
the  speech  were  short.  In  each  of  these  divisions  as  well 
as  in  the  longer  argumentation.  Lodge  attempted  to  achieve 
a successively  higher  level  of  emotional  quality  coupled 


S^Black,  p.  134. 
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with  and  generated  by  a greater  degree  of  ornamentation  in 
the  speech.  His  principal  tools  for  achieving  these  ends 
were  functional  usage  of  materials  and  language.  This 
description  of  this  strategy  will  consider  Lodge's  topical 
arrangement  in  the  order  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the 
speech  occurred.  As  each  section  of  the  speech  is  described 
and  exemplified  in  the  Ciceronian  pattern,  the  use  of  materi- 
als and  language  to  achieve  the  particular  purpose  of  the 
speech  will  be  clearly  observable. 

With  no  argumentative  purpose  for  this  speech  and 
no  complicated  justifications  or  definitions  of  the  topical 
area  needed  in  the  initial  portions,  the  exordium,  proposi- 
tion, and  peroration  were  short.  The  argumentation  or  body 
portion  of  the  speech  consisted  of  three  clear  divisions: 

I.  The  chronology  of  Roosevelt's  Life. 

II.  The  leader's  abilities. 

III.  The  qualities  of  the  man. 

These  materials  were  the  materials  of  the  subject's  life. 
Moreover,  they  were  the  functional  aspects  of  a considera- 
tion of  Roosevelt  that  would  best  allow  the  speaker  to 
utilize  the  concrete  descriptions  that  are  so  important  to 
exhortation . 

Lodge  began  the  exordium  with  an  eloquent  summary 
of  the  nation's  sorrowful  mood: 

A tower  is  fallen,  a stdr  is  seti  AlasI 

Alas!  for  Celin. 

The  words  of  lamentation  form  the  old 
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Moorish  ballad,  which  in  boyhood  we  used  to 
recite,  must,  I think,  have  risen  to  many 
lips  when  the  world  was  told  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  dead.  But  whatever  the  phrase 
the  thought  was  instant  and  everywhere. 

Variously  expressed,  you  heard  it  in  the 
crowds  about  the  bulletin  boards,  from  the 
man  in  the  street  and  the  man  on  the  rail- 
roads, from  the  farmer  in  the  fields,  the 
women  in  the  shops,  in  the  factories,  and  in 
the  homes.  The  pulpit  found  in  his  life  a 
text  for  sermons.  The  judge  on  the  bench, 
the  child  at  school,  alike  paused  for  a 
moment,  conscious  of  a loss.  The  cry  of  sor- 
row came  from  men  and  women  of  all  conditions, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  from  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  from  the  multitude  who  had 
loved  and  followed  him,  and  from  those  who 
had  opposed  and  resisted  him.  The  newspapers 
pushed  aside  the  absorbing  reports  of  the 
events  of  these  fateful  days  and  gave  pages 
to  the  man  who  had  died.  Flashed  beneath  the 
ocean  and  through  the  air  went  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death,  and  back  came  a world-wide 
response  from  courts  and  cabinets,  from  press 
and  people,  in  other  and  far-distant  lands. 

Through  it  all  ran  a golden  thread  of  personal 
feeling  which  gleams  so  rarely  in  the  somber 
formalism  of  public  grief.  Everywhere  the 
people  felt  in  their  hearts  that: 

A power  was  passing  from  the  Earth 
To  breathless  Nature's  dark  abyss. 

The  first  quotation  here  was  not  used  in  the  orna- 
mental fashion  characteristic  of  Lodge's  most  emotional 
passages  of  occasional  address.  Both  it  and  the  one  which 
ends  the  section  are  tied  clearly  into  the  prose.  However, 
the  latter  is  not  verbally  identified  as  a quotation  by  the 
speaker.  Its  identification  would  depend  upon  the  delivery 
of  the  speaker,  and  its  use  in  this  fashion  follows  the 
hortatory  quality  of  the  language  of  the  quotation. 

The  language  features  the  "use  of  the  copula  instead 


SSLodge,  "Theodore  Roosevelt,"  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  pp.  113-14. 
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of  the  moral  imperative"  as  will  the  entirety  of  the  dis- 
course to  follow.  In  that  sense  it  sets  the  tone  for  the 
speech.  That  usage  and  the  long  series  of  concrete  descrip- 
tions were  designed  to  "help  the  exhorter  to  overcome  the 

initial  linguistic  impediment  between  himself  and  his  audi- 
89 

tors."  The  series  was  used  by  the  speaker  to  assign  addi- 
tional significance  to  the  fact  that  he  had  stated  as  he 
began.  That  long  statement  was  then  balanced  by  the  short, 
eloquent  metaphor,  "a  golden  thread  of  personal  feeling 
which  gleams  so  rarely  in  the  somber  formalism  of  public 
grief."  He  closed  this  initial  part  of  his  speech  with  a 
short  statement  of  his  purpose; 

It  would  seem  that  here  was  a man,  a private 
citizen,  conspicuous  by  no  office,  with  no 
glitter  of  power  about  him,  no  ability  to  re- 
ward or  punish,  gone  from  the  earthly  life, 
who  must  have  been  unusual  even  among  the 
leaders  of  men,  and  wh^thus  demands  our 
serious  consideration.^ 

The  speech  moved  next  to  its  proposition  as  Lodge 
told  his  audience  that  when  "History  . . . comes  to  make  up 
the  final  account,  she  will  call  as  her  principal  witnesses, 
the  conterjiporaries  of  the  man  or  the  event  waiting  her  ver- 
dict." Thus,  his  responsibility  was  to  tell  the  truth, as 
one  of  Roosevelt's  contemporaries,  concerning  his  subject; 
in  the  final  point  of  the  proposition,  the  audience  was  told 

89 

Both  references  in  quotation  marks  are  to  Black, 

P.  144. 

Lodge,  "Theodore  Roosevelt,"  p.  114. 
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that  this  special  subject  must  be  specially  described; 

We  can  not  approach  Theodore  Roosevelt  along 
the  beaten  paths  of  eulogy  or  satisfy  ourselves 
with  the  empty  civilities  of  commonplace  funereal 
tributes,  for  he  did  not  make  his  life  journey 
over  main-traveled  roads,  nor  was  he  ever  com- 
monplace. . . . [And]  like  Cromwell,  he  would 
always  have  said:  "Paint  me  as  I am."  In  the 

spirit,  in  his  spirit  of  devotion  to  truth's 
simplicity,  I shall  try  to  speak  of  him  to-day 
in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the 
great  Government  of  which  he  was  for  seven  years 
the  head. 

In  the  end  of  the  exordium  and  this  proposition,  the  emotional 
purpose  of  the  speech  was  momentarily  subdued  in  favor  of 
some  functional  communicative  qualities.  The  one  quotation 
that  appeared  from  Cromwell  was  used  in  a fashion  like  argu- 
mentation as  evidential  support  of  what  the  speaker  intended 
to  do.  The  phrases  "it  would  seem"  at  the  end  of  the 
exordium  and  "I  shall  try"  in  the  proposition  are  anach- 
ronistic to  copula.  Although  there  was  no  concrete  descrip- 
tion, the  language  of  this  proposition  was  clear  and  uncom- 
plicated. No  one  should  have  missed  the  point  but  the  emo- 
tional goal  of  exhortation  was  strategically  relaxed  for  a 
moment . 

The  chronology  of  Roosevelt's  life  that  followed  in 
the  first  major  part  of  the  body  of  the  speech  was  also 
clear  and  simple.  Lodge  never  attempted  to  rationalize  or 
defend  any  of  Roosevelt's  acts.  For  example,  even  the 
Colonel's  rash  assumption  of  authority  when  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  was  simply  related: 


^^Ibid. , p.  115. 
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That  war  was  coming  with  Spain  he  had  no  doubt. 

We  were  unprepared,  of  course,  even  for  such  a 
war  as  this,  but  Roosevelt  set  himself  to  do 
what  could  be  done.  The  best  and  most  farsee- 
ing  officers  rallied  round  him,  yet  the  oppor- 
tunities were  limited.  There  was  much  in  detail 
accomplished  which  cannot  be  described  here, 
but  two  acts  of  his  which  had  very  distinct  ef- 
fect upon  the  fortunes  of  the  war  must  be  noted. 

Ke  saw  very  plainly  — although  most  people  ' 
never  perceived  it  at  all  — that  the  Philip- 
pines would  be  a vital  point  in  any  war  with 
Spain.  For  this  reason  it  was  highly  important 
to  have  the  right  man  in  command  of  the  Asiatic 
Squadron.  Roosevelt  was  satisfied  that  Dewey 
was  the  right  man,  and  that  his  competitor  for 
the  post  was  not . He  set  to  work  to  secure 
the  place  for  Dewey.  Through  the  aid  of  the 
Senators  from  Dewey's  native  State  and  others, 
he  succeeded.  Dewey  was  ordered  to  the  Asiatic 
Squadron.  Our  relations  with  Spain  grew  worse 
and  worse.  On  February  25,  1898,  war  was  draw- 
ing very  near,  and  that  Saturday  afternoon 
Roosevelt  happened  to  be  Acting  Secretary,  and 
sent  out  the  following  cablegram: 

Dewey  — Hongkong. 

Order  the  squadron,  except  the  Monocacy. 
to  Hongkong.  Keep  full  of  coal.  In  the 
event  of  declaration  of  war,  Spain,  your 
duty  will  be  to  see  that  the  Spanish  Squad- 
ron does  not  leave  the  Asiatic  coast,  and 
then  offensive  operations  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Keep  Olympia  until  further  orders. 

Roosevelt. 

I believe  he  was  never  again  permitted  to  be 
Acting  Secretary.  But  the  deed  was  done.  The 
wise  word  of  readiness  had  been  spoken  and  was 
not  recalled.  War  came,  and  as  April  closed 
Dewey,  all  prepared,  slipped  out  of  Hongkong 
and  on  May  1st  fought  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

In  this  manner,  the  entire  story  was  told  in  plain  statements 

that  were  highly  debatable  on  most  occasions  but  acceptable 
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in  the  sympathetic  moment  of  national  grieving  for  the  dead 
Roosevelt . 

Thus  Lodge's  first  main  head  in  the  body  of  this 
speech  struck  a lower  emotional  tone  that  had  the  exordium 
but  the  building  process  that  would  develop  the  long  crescendo 
to  the  peroration  had  begun  and  could  be  observed  in  the 
differences  between  this  early  argumentation  and  the  propo- 
sition. Random  decorative  quotations  were  still  absent, 
but  concrete  description  had  returned  and  copula  had  again 
replaced  moral  imperative . 

A further  illustration  of  this  tapering  upward  in 
emotional  intensity  occurred  in  the  passage  that  served  to 
end  the  first  main  head  and  provide  transition  to  the 
second.  The  passage  was  also  used  as  a musician  uses  a 
bridge  to  make  the  language  a bit  more  ornamental: 

So  closes  the  inadequate,  most  incomplete 
account  of  a life  full  of  work  done  and 
crowded  with  achievement,  brief  in  years  and 
prematurely  ended.  The  recitation  of  the 
offices  which  he  held  and  of  some  of  the  deeds 
that  he  did  is  but  a bare,  imperfect  catalogue 
into  which  history  when  we  are  gone  will 
breathe  a lasting  life.  Here  to-day  it  is 
only  a background,  and  that  which  most  con- 
cerns us  now  is  what  the  man  was  of  whose 
deeds  done  it  is  possible  to  make  such  a list. 

What  a man  was  is  ever  more  important  than 
what  he  did,  because  it  is  upon  what  he  was 
that  all  his  achievement  depends  and  his  value 
and  meaning  to  his  fellow  men  must  finally 

rest. 93 

This  transition  served  as  a brief  summation,  and  as 
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a lead-in  to  and  justification  of  the  section  to  come.  With 
historical  events  related.  Lodge  provided  a preview  of  his 
analysis: 

Theodore  Roosevelt  always  believed  that 
character  was  of  greater  worth  and  moment  than 
anything  else.  He  possessed  abilities  of  the 
first  order,  which  he  was  disposed  to  under- 
rate, because  he  set  so  much  greater  store 
upon  the  moral  qualities  which  we  bring  together 
under  the  single  word  "character . 

In  this  careful  fashion.  Lodge  had  closed  the  documentary 

account  of  the  facts  of  Roosevelt's  life  with  a summary  and 

a natural  preview  of  the  next  main  head.  In  that  function, 

his  linguistic  choices  became  more  active  in  nature  and 

precise  in  copula  use.  The  next  sentence,  "Let  me  speah 

first  of  his  abilities,"  acted  as  a guide  to  his  arrangement 

of  the  last  two  main  heads. 

Lodge  devoted  a brief  time  to  description  of  items 

in  a list  of  Roosevelt's  capacity  for  philosophy  and  abili- 

c 

ties  in  education,  writing,  oratory,  and  administration.  As 
the  discussion  of  his  administrative  talents  led  into  the 
subject  of  leadership  and  the  qualities  that  came  with  it, 
that  topic  was  used  as  an  easy  transition: 

He  had  a large  capacity  for  administration, 
clearness  of  vision,  promptness  in  decision, 
and  a thorough  apprehension  of  what  consti- 
tuted efficient  organization.  All  the  vast  and 
varied  work  which  he  accomplished  could  not 
have  been  done  unless  he  had  had  most  excep- 
tional natural  abilities,  but  behind  them,  most 
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important  of  all,  was  the  driving  force  of  an 
intense  energy  and  the  ever-present  belief 
that  a man  could  do  what  he  willed  to  do. 

As  he  made  himself  an  athlete,  a horseman, 
a good  shot,  a bold  explorer,  so  he  made  him- 
self an  exceptionally  successful  writer  and 
speaker.  Only  a most  abnormal  energy  would 
have  enabled  him  to  enter  and  conquer  in  so 
many  fields  of  intellectual  achievement.  But 
something  more  than  energy  and  determination 
is  needed  for  the  largest  success,  especially 
in  the  world's  high  places.  The  first 
requisite  of  leadership  is  ability  to  lead, 
and  that  ability  Theodore  Roosevelt  possessed 
in  full  measure.  Whether  in  a game  or  in  the 
hunting  field,  in  a fight  or  in  politics,  he 
sought  the  front,  where,  as  Webster  once  re- 
marked, there  is  always  plenty  of  room  for 
those  who  can  get  there.  His  instinct  has 
always  to  say  "come"  rather  than  "go,"  and  he 
had  the  talent  of  command. 

The  next  passage  began  as  if  Lodge  were  still  talk- 
ing about  ability:  "His  also  was  the  rare  gift  of  arresting 

attention."  However,  as  he  called  this  attribute  "easier  to 
illustrate  than  describe,"  and  became  more  ornamental  in  his 
language,  it  was  apparent  that  the  speaker  was  trying  to 
capture  the  ephemeral  quality  of  character.  This  transition 
lacked  the  abruptness  and  clarity  of  the  signpost  arrange- 
ment used  at  the  end  of  the  first  main  head  but  it  had  the 
natural  quality  that  came  from  the  use  of  a common  element 
of  the  two  topics  as  transition.  The  listener  might  not 
have  been  aware  that  transition  had  occurred,  but  could 
follow  the  idea  sequence  easily. 

As  Lodge  began  considering  the  character  of  Roose- 
velt, he  was  still  gradually  upgrading  the  emotional  tone 
of  the  speech.  His  statement  that  the  quality  then  being 
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described  was  "easier  to  illustrate  than  describe"  might  be 
considered  a misnomer  as  he  became  more  definitive  in  his 
use  of  the  copula,  more  effectively  concrete  with  his  de- 
scriptions, and,  to  assist  concreteness,  increased  his  use 
of  figures  of  speech.  The  discussion  of  "the  quality  of 
attention"  began  with  an  analogy  that  illustrates  how  the 
speaker's  style  was  becoming  observably  grander: 

This  arresting  power  is  like  a common  ex- 
perience, which  we  have  all  had  on  entering 
a picture  gallery,  of  seeing  at  once  and 
before  all  others  a single  picture  among  the 
many  on  the  walls.  For  a moment  you  see 
nothing  else,  although  you  may  be  surrounded 
with  masterpieces.  In  that  particular  pic- 
ture lurks  a strange,  capturing,  gripping 
fascination  as  impalpable  as  it  is  unmistak- 
able. Roosevelt  had  this  same  arresting, 
fascinating  quality.^® 

Another  analogy  couched  in  simile  forro  concluded 
that  same  paragraph  and  set  the  style  of  the  speech  at  a 
still  higher  level: 

He  touched  a subject  and  it  suddenly  began 
to  glow  as  when  the  high-power  electric 
current  touches  the  metal  and  the  white 
light  starts  forth  and  dazzles  the  onlooking 
eyes.  We  know  the  air  played  by  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamel in  no  better  than  we  know  why 
Theodore  Roosevelt  thus  drew  the  interest  of 
men  after  him.  We  only  know  they  followed 
wherever  his  insatiable  activity  of  mind 
invited  them.^' 

From  this  point,  he  continued  to  increase  the  hortatory 
quality  of  the  speech  to  its  end.  He  discussed  the  quali- 
ties of  Roosevelt's  character,  treating  separately  his 
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impetuosity,  sagacity,  speed  in  action,  good  will,  popular- 
ity, courage,  sense  of  humor,  humanity,  and  idealism.  In 
each  of  these  topics  the  use  of  figures  became  more  extended 
and  exact,  providing  more  concrete  images.  The  heightening 
vitality  of  such  a tactic  increased  the  potential  of  emo- 
tional response  to  the  speaker.  Comparing  the  specific 
treatment  of  incidental  details  of  a simile  used  in  the 
last  topic  to  the  two  cited  above  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  increase  in  specificity; 

Ke  was  also  — and  this  is  very  revealing  and 
explanatory,  too,  of  his  vast  popularity  — a 
man  of  ideals.  He  did  not  expose  them  daily 
on  the  roadside  with  language  fluttering  about 
them  like  the  Thibetan  who  ties  his  slip  of 
paper  to  the  prayer  wheel  fluttering  in  the 
wind.  He  kept  his  ideals  to  himself  until  the 
hour  of  fulfillment  arrived. 

This  kind  of  increase  in  activity  of  language,  greater  use 
of  the  copula,  and  more  concrete  description  depending  upon 
more  detailed  use  of  varying  levels  of  metaphorical  construc- 
tion, generated  a steady  rise  in  emotional  intensity  through 
the  speech. 

Lodge  referred  to  the  "future  historian"  introduced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  speech  to  begin  his  peroration.  As 
he  left  the  topic  of  idealism,  he  used  the  image  of  the 
historian  tracing  Roosevelt's  career  and  finding  "these 
embodied  ideals  planted  like  milestones  along  the  road  over 
which  he  marched."  The  return  to  the  historian  of  his 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  156-57. 
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concern  signaled  the  completion  of  the  thought  cycle  in  his 
discourse;  he  concluded  his  message  on  Roosevelt's  charac- 
ter with  this  transitional  passage  that  left  his  friend's 
ideals  as  the  featured  point  of  the  talk.  The  final  para- 
graph, apparently  simple,  contained  references  to  love, 
family,  children,  home,  and  country,  and  ended  with  a 
heroic  quotation: 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  his 
private  life,  hut  within  that  sacred  circle  no 
man  was  ever  more  blessed  in  the  utter  devotion 
of  a noble  wife  and  the  passionate  love  of  his 
children.  The  absolute  purity  and  beauty 
of  his  family  life  tell  us  why  the  pride  and 
interest  which  his  fellow  countrymen  felt  in 
him  were  always  touched  with  the  warm  light  of 
love.  In  the  home  so  dear  to  him,  in  his 
sleep,  death  came,  and  — 

So  Valiant- for-Truth  passed  over  and  all  the 
trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side. 99 

This  final  statement  was  a familiar  favorite  that  Lodge  and 
Roosevelt  had  liked  to  quote  to  each  other. 

This  peroration  had  contained  a higher  emotional 
appeal  than  any  of  the  preceding  sections  and  had  accom- 
plished the  pathetic  climaxing  of  the  speech  as  well  as 
capsuling  the  content.  The  specific  and  concrete  references 
■'to  a long  list  of  personal  items  was  supported  by  the  dec- 
orative quotation  that  acclaimed  those  listed  qualities  with 
which  every  member  of  the  audience  was  likely  to  identify. 
The  directness  and  simplicity  of  statement  featuring  the 
copula  capped  off  the  emotional  drive  of  the  speech  with 
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clear  appeals.  There  was  no  need  for  a complex  summary  or 
a reiteration  of  thesis  statement.  The  purpose  of  the 
speech  was  exhortation. 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  invention,  the  speech 
had  been  a simple  summary  of  his  subject's  life  that  Lodge 
had  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  Following  his  citation  of 
biographical  facts.  Lodge  increased  his  emotional  intensity 
and  made  his  references  more  concrete  as  he  developed  his 
two-part  analysis  of  the  man.  He  used  quotations  in  a 
decorative  manner  for  both  the  opening  attention  device  and 
the  highly  keyed  peroration;  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
speech  the  quotations  supported  the  creation  of  emotional 
crescendo  by  subtle  building  from  their  utilitarian  aspect 
at  the  beginning  to  an  ornamental  use  later.  The  speaker 
organized  these  materials  into  an  adaptation  of  his  standard 
Cicernoian  pattern;  on  the  basis  of  his  audience  analysis, 
he  eliminated  con futatio.  The  situation,  a memorial  to  a 
dead  great  man,  called  only  for  successful  panegyric;  no 
attack  on  Roosevelt's  enemies  was  necessary  at  this  time  and 
no  justification  of  Roosevelt's  worthiness  for  laudatory 
speech  was  needed.  The  speech's  exordium  was  a simple  emo- 
tional keynote;  its  proposition  was  a clearly  separate  part 
designed  to  key  the  emotionalism  of  the  exordium  down  to 
the  beginning  point  that  the  speaker's  strategy  called  for 
and  to  lay  out  the  pattern  by  which  the  subject  would  be 
treated;  argumentation  followed  the  three  main  ideas  of  the 
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speech  point  hy  point  becoming  more  analytical  and  more 
heavily  panegyrical  throughout;  finally,  v/ith  climax  of  the 
exhortation  reached,  the  peroration  was  a simple  statement 
of  all  of  those  qualities  of  Roosevelt  with  which  an  audi- 
ence would  be  likely  to  identify  at  an  emotional  level. 

The  speech  began  at  a high  point,  dropped  immediately  to 
its  lowest  intensity  level,  and  then  climbed  systematically 
to  its  climax  followed  by  a brief  tapering  off  at  the  end. 

Lodge's  style  was  used  to  compliment  this  pattern 
for  exhortation.  The  copula  which  was  a feature  of  the 
exordium  had  moral  imperative  substituted  for  it  in  the 
proposition;  then,  as  the  speech  grew  in  intensity,  the 
direct  use  of  the  copula  increased  and  became  more  signifi- 
cant. Lodge's  use  of  concrete  description  followed  the  same 
pattern.  Analogy,  metaphor,  simile,  and  personification 
were  the  tools  that  Lodge  used  to  make  descriptions  concrete, 
and  these  became  more  prominent  and  more  frequent  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  speech;  his  sentences  included  greater 
numbers  of  tropes  and  figures  as  the  speech  arrived  at  its 
rhetorical  climax. 

Lodge  spoke  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  develop- 
ing a strategy  designed  to  gain  immediate  emotional  response 
and  to  be  of  literary  quality  that  would  guarantee  endurance. 
These  goals  were  in  accord  with  the  ideas  that  he  had  ac- 
claimed in  his  own  rhetorical  evaluation  of  Webster. 


Effect 


Some  of  the  effects  of  the  speech  were  patently 
obvious.  For  Lodge  it  was  necessarily  cathartic.  "I  felt 
physically  drained  but  the  deep  aching  over  his  being  gone 
was  now  bearable , he  wrote  to  a friend.  The  nature  of 

the  speech  warranted  no  long-range  effect  on  the  speaker. 
Black  states  that  there  are  two  other  areas  for  concern  with 
effect  in  evaluation  of  exhortative  address;  effect  on  the 
audience  and  effect  on  the  subject.^^^  Both  of  these  can 
be  at  least  partially  evaluated  in  this  instance. 

There  were  clearly  at  least  two  immediate  audiences 
for  this  speech  and  one  long-range  audience  that  the  his- 
torian Henry  Cabot  Lodge  would  be  aware  of.  The  first 
would  be  constituted  by  those  persons  within  the  sound  of 
Lodge's  voice  as  the  speech  was  delivered;  this  group 
would  have  been  primarily  political  officialdom  of  both 
parties  and  all  three  branches  of  government.  The  second 
audience  was  that  group  of  people  who  would  read  the  speech 
and  read  and  hear  about  it  in  subsequent  days  to  its  de- 
livery; this  audience  would  be  similar  to  the  first  in  its 
sharing  of  the  pathos  of  Roosevelt's  death  but  would  be 
unable  to  share  the  emotional  intensity  of  the  memorial 
service  or  react  to  the  speaker's  voice  and  presence.  The 
final  audience  was  the  one  Lodge  recognized  in  the  words  of 
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the  speech  itself  when  he  discussed  the  "historian  of  the 
future";  presumably,  the  speech  would  become  a part  of  the 

t 

record  from  which  all  interested  parties  would  take  the 
information  that  would  make  up  the  enduring  image  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  The  immediate  emotional  response  to  the 
speech  on  the  part  of  the  first  two  audiences  and  the  poten- 
tial for  effect  on  the  latter  in  the  durability  of  the  speech 
provide  at  least  partial  criteria  for  gauging  the  effect  of 
the  speech  on  these  groups. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  emotional  re- 
sponse to  the  speech  was  great.  The  New  York  Times  reported 

that  there  v;ere  tears  in  many  eyes  in  that  "hardened  politi- 
102 

cal  audience."  Even  though  the  Times  reporter  was  refer- 

ring directly  to  Lodge's  speech,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
credit  the  speech  with  such  an  effect  on  an  occasion  that 
was  emotional  by  nature  and  included  a number  of  speeches 
of  this  kind.  Judging  by  the  design  and  arrangement  of 
content  of  the  speech  in  addition  to  the  climactic  function 
of  its  style,  the  statement  that  Lodge  was  able  to  use  the 
emotionalism  of  the  occasion  effectively  in  his  speech  is 
probably  a safe  one  to  make.  There  is  no  real  record  of 
the  speech's  subsequent  effect  on  its  reading  audience. 

None  of  the  speech's  passages  generate  a "catch  in  the  throat" 
for  the  detached  reader;  the  poetic  quality  of  the  speech  is 

^^^New  York  Times,  February  10,  1919,  p.  8. 
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not  founded  in  sufficiently  universal  materials.  Again,  it 
should  be  safe  to  conclude  that  for  those  emotionally  af- 
fected by  Roosevelt's  death,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the  en- 
tire nation.  Lodge's  words  would  serve  to  intensify  the 
emotion;  as  a result  of  these  connections  made  in  a time 
of  grief.  Lodge  would  likely  grow  in  favor  with  these  sym- 
pathizers and  his  speech  might  be  remembered  as  a grand  and 
artistic  tribute  in  a grave  moment. 

Finally,  the  effect  of  the  speech  on  its  subject 

is  also  difficult  to  isolate  and  measure.  Again,  some  specu 

lations  may  be  made.  Lodge's  description  of  the  character 

and  quality  of  Roosevelt  has  been  largely  shared  by  the 

Rough  Rider's  biographers.  For  instance,  Harbaugh  concludes 

that  Roosevelt  was  "the  first  President  ...  to  understand 

and  react  constructively  to  the  challenge  to  existing  insti- 

103 

tutxons  raxsed  by  the  technological  revolution."  Trying 

to  trace  a causal  relation  between  Lodge's  panegyric 
memorial  and  this  subsequent  attitude  would  obviously  be 
ridiculous.  However,  the  accuracy  of  Lodge's  contribution 
to  the  history  of  his  times,  even  in  that  emotional  situa- 
tion, is  partially  verified.  Consequently,  since  the 
speech  is  evidence  on  its  subject  for  the  historian.  Lodge's 
words  have  been  a part  of  the  chorus  of  opinions  that  the 
student  of  Roosevelt  has  considered.  The  quality  of  summary 
added  to  clear  organization,  with  some  definitive  analysis, 
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indicates  that  he  added  his  voice  to  the  record  effectively. 

The  speech  has  not  lasted  as  a speech.  While  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  one  part  of  the  historical  record  ex- 
plains its  lack  of  renown  as  a contribution  to  knowledge  on 
its  subject,  some  intrinsic  observations  may  be  made  from 
this  analysis  that  partially  explain  Lodge's  lack  of  sig- 
nificance as  a speaker  in  the  role  he  was  trying  to  fill 
when  he  honored  Roosevelt.  First,  the  speech  has  no  special 
lasting  quality  or  significance  within  itself;  the  Webster 
speech,  which  is  known,  is  an  analysis  of  eloquence  and 
has  those  clear  word  pictures  that  serve  to  capsule  neatly 
the  qualities  of  its  subject,  while  the  concrete  descriptions 
of  the  Roosevelt  eulogy  are  more  lengthy  and  complex.  In 
brief,  the  Webster  speech  is  more  listener  oriented;  the 
long  descriptions  in  the  Roosevelt  memorial  were  presented 
in  the  midst  of  a plethora  of  other  memorials  and  the  de- 
tailing of  minutiae  heard  many  times  over  in  recent  days  by 
that  audience  would  not  be  likely  to  gain  new  significance 
from  Lodge  lips.  By  contrast,  the  Webster  speech  made  no 
attempt  to  be  definitively  biographical  and,  for  the  listener, 
its  sketches  were  likely  to  be  much  more  exciting  than  the 
factual  chronology  of  the  Roosevelt  panegyric.  Second,  the 
speech  contained  no  topics  of  continuing  significance.  The 
V7ebster  address  is  remembered  especially  for  its  qualities 
of  rhetorical  criticism  as  well  as  for  its  other  attributes. 
Snatches  of  the  Roosevelt  eulogy,  such  as  its  analysis  of 
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character  in  clear,  brief,  metaphorical  illustrations, 
equal  to  the  standard  of  the  Webster  speech,  but  these  come 
after  the  listener  has  been  dulled  by  lengthy  biography  and 
occur  in  too  great  numbers  for  particular  characterizations 
to  be  singled  out  by  the  audience.  In  summary.  Lodge  the 
historian  apparently  overcame  Lodge  the  orator  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  presentation  of  a rhetorical  memorial  to  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and,  while  the  history  is  clear,  the  rhetoric 
is  dull. 

Analysis  of  "New  Lamps  for  Old" 

Lodge's  intent,  in  all  of  his  speeches  on  the 
values  of  classical  education,  was  to  convince  his  audiences 
that  the  study  of  history,  art,  literature,  and  ancient 
languages  was  an  essential  feature  of  a truly  educated 
person.  "New  Lamps  for  Old"  develops  that  thesis  explicitly. 
Its  style  was  relatively  plain  and  designed  primarily  to 
communicate  the  argument.  This  analysis  will  investigate 
the  construct  of  the  speech  — its  arrangement,  reasoning, 
and  use  of  evidence  — and  evaluate  these  on  the  basis  of 
general  effect.  Again,  the  procedure  of  considering  situa- 
tion, strategy,  and  effect  will  serve  nicely. 

The  Situation 

The  occasion  for  "New  Lamps  for  Old"  was  a Radcliffe 
College  Commencement  on  June  23,  1915.  In  short.  Lodge  was 
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speaking  to  a group  of  graduates,  faculty,  and  friends  of 
a somewhat  academic  girls'  finishing  school  in  Boston. 

Lodge  probably  also  knew  that  the  speech  would  eventually 
be  circulated  to  the  reading  audience  for  his  published 
collections.  However,  in  this  case,  the  speaker  had  his 
immediate  audience  more  in  mind.  He  wrote  that  if  he 

could  "leave  some  of  these  values  in  the  minds  of  the  stu- 

^ 104 

dents"  he  would  be  well  pleased  with  the  job.  In  fact, 

he  probably  had  a favorable  audience,  comprised  of  girls 

who  wanted  to  be  liberally  educated,  interesting  housewives, 

and  of  their  teachers. 

Lodge's  presence  must  have  dignified  the  occasion. 

As  a believer  in  traditional  modes  of  education,  he  thought 
school  rituals  important  and  graduation  orations  signifi- 
cant. However,  he  was  aware  enough  of  the  spirit  of  gradu- 
ation exercises  to  keep  the  speech  short.  He  spoke  "about 
twenty  minutes  in  a lively  and  interesting  tone  and  then 
released  his  charges  from  the  insufferable  discomfort  of 
summer  heat  in  academic  gowns. 

Strategy 

Lodge's  development  of  exordium,  proposition,  and 
peroration  for  this  talk  was  simple  and  brief.  The  exordium 
used  a catchy,  humorous  quotation  as  an  opening  attention 
device,  which  led  very  logically  to  the  subject  of  the  speech: 
104 

Lodge  to  Sturgis  Bigelow,  June  21,  1915,  Lodge 

papers . 

^^^Boston  Transcript,  June  24,  1915,  p.  5. 
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Just  a year  ago,  speaking  as  president  of 
the  Harvard  alumni,  I quoted  Lowell's  famous 
definition  of  a university  as  a place  "where 
nothing  useful  is  taught."  I fear  that  this 
pregnant  sentence  would  now  be  generally  re- 
garded as  little  more  than  an  amusing  paradox 
and  that  even  here  in  Cambridge  its  wit  and 
humor  and  deep  underlying  truth  are  somewhat 
dimmed.  So  I quote  it  once  more  because  I 
would  fain  say  a word  in  behalf  of  the  "use- 
less" things  which  were  once  the  main  if  not 
the  sole  object  of  all  university  education 
but  which  have  now  been  pushed  aside  and 
which  in  these  enlightened  days  are  treated 
with  kindly  contempt  as  little  better  than 
the  harmless  pleasures  of  lovers  of  futile 
learning . 106 

Lodge  notified  his  audience  directly  what  he  was  talking 
about.  The  statement  of  the  proposition  justified  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject;  typically,  this  was  how  Lodge  began 
all  his  speeches.  Furthermore,  the  proposition  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  argument  by  describing  the  accession  of 
the  "money  test"  as  a criterion  for  usefulness  in  college 

courses,  and  restated  his  thesis;  "It  seems  as  if  the 

107 

pendulum  had  now  swung  too  far  in  the  new  direction." 

Lodge's  peroration  used  the  story  of  Aladdin's  wife's  ex- 
change of  the  magic  lamp  for  a new  one  without  any  magical 
qualities.  His  analysis  of  the  plight  of  the  Princess 
showed  some  interesting  insights  into  the  nature  of  audiences 

As  a child,  being  behind  the  scenes  and  know- 
ing the  properties  of  the  old  lamp,  I used 
to  think  the  poor  princess  a very  silly  woman. 

In  later  years  I have  seen  reason  to  revise 


^*^^Lodge,  "New  Lamps  for  Old,"  p.  32. 
^Q'^Ibid.,  pp.  32-33. 
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that  judgment  about  the  princess,  and  to  find 
palliating  explanations  for  her  unhappy  mistake. 

If  we  take  the  trouble  to  consider  and  reflect, 
we  shall  find  much  wisdom  concealed  in  these 
fairy  tales.  The  wicked  magician  was  an  astute 
person,  with  large  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
of  both  man  and  womankind.  Vihen  he  offered  the 
new  lamp  for  the  old  he  appealed  to  two  of  the 
strongest  of  human  emotions,  the  earnest  desire 
we  all  have  to  get  something  for  nothing,  and 
the  passion  for  novelty.  He  knew  his  princess, 
and  he  obtained  the  old,  battered,  rusty  lamp.lOS 

He  used  the  tale  finally  to  make  his  point  at  the 

very  end:  "It  is  well  to  deliberate  before  we  throw  away 

an  old  lamp,  for  that  very  one  may  possess  a magic  which  is 
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not  to  be  found  in  its  new  and  glittering  successor." 

This  straightforward  explanation  of  the  simple  theme  of  the 
tale  had  an  impact  that  added  a potential  for  audience  re- 
tention of  the  speech.  Lodge  knew  his  audience  probably 
would  not  remember  the  speech;  however,  his  predominantly 
female  audience  might  remember  the  tale  of  the  poor  princess. 

The  bulk  of  the  strategy  of  this  speech  occurred  in 
its  body  or  argumentation.  For  the  sake  of  analysis,  that 
argumentation  may  be  briefed  as  follows: 

Conf irmatio 

I.  There  was  good  reason  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  classics  in  education. 

It  began  with  the  Renaissance,  repre- 
senting a rise  out  of  the’  intellectual 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  The  classics  were  recognized  as 

outward  manifestation  of  the  libera- 
tion of  human  intellect. 


A. 


^°®Ibid., 


p.  42. 


lO^ibid. 
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2.  The  mind  of  the  Renaissance,  as 
are  our  minds,  was  liberalized  by 
the  study  of  the  classics. 

3.  The  discipline  of  the  classics 
taught  a respect  for  the  learning 
and  acquirements  of  other  men. 

B.  Greek  and  Latin  are  a necessary  base 
for  scientific  study,  especially 
philology  and  anthropology. 

C.  Greek  and  Latin  are  the  foundations  of 
modern  language  and  literature. 

II.  Literature  and  art  are  the  fine  flowers  of 

highest  civilization. 

A.  Only  things  of  beauty  remain  joys  for- 
ever, and  happiness  is  worth  more  than 
money. 

B.  History,  art,  and  literature,  the  founda- 
tions of  scholarship,  spring  from  a con- 
trast with  the  great  civilizations  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Confutatio 

I.  An  educated  man  needs  the  classics  (defini- 
tion) . 

A.  He  requires  knowledge  of  the  finer 
th  ing  s . 

B.  He  needs  the  cultivation  provided  by 
the  study  of  history,  art,  and  litera- 
ture . 

These  statements  were  not  so  much  a position  of  constructive 

advocacy  as  they  were  what  Black  calls  "counterargument." 

Thus,  Black's  preliminary  definition  of  argumentation  is 

clearly  illustrated  here; 

It  is  not  only  relatively  reasonable  discourse, 

, soliciting  an  assent  less  intense  than,  say, 

exhortation,  and  more  intense  than,  say,  advice- 
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giving,  but  it  is  also  discourse  that  occurs  in 
a situation  of  controversy. HO 

The  confirmation  section  of  the  speech  was  defense 
of  the  older  forms  of  education  against  its  critics.  Accord- 
ing to  Lodge,  critics  of  the  classical  forms  had  argued  that 
they  were  archaic,  they  were  impractical,  they  produced  no 
life's-work  training  for  nonscholar  graduates,  they  added 
little  to  the  constructive  knowledge  of  our  time  — especially 
to  the  sciences,  and,  finally  a university  should  provide 
its  students  with  a means  of  earning  a livelihood. Lodge's 
strategy  involved  the  criticism  of  these  arguments  through 
counter- statement . The  rephrasing  of  his  thesis  that  he 
used  as  a transition  in  the  argument  is  illustrative: 

Men  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  nor,  in  the 
highest  sense,  can  education  be  restricted 
to  methods  of  money  getting  or  be  of  the  finest 
quality  and  temper  if  the  "humanities,"  as  they 
used  to  be  pleasantly  called,  are  wholly  thrust 
aside  and  neglected.  It  was  not  by  accident 
that  the  literature  and  learning  of  Rome  and 
Greece  bore  uncontested  sway  for  centuries  in 
all  the  universities,  old  and  new,  of  Western 
civilization.  Consider  for  a moment  the  facts 
upon  which  the  classical  education  so  long 
rested  in  unquestioned  supremacy. 

As  he  pointed  out  that  purely  practical  matters  are  insuffi- 
cient, he  also  made  the  clear  statement  in  this  transition 
that  he  proposed  to  discuss  the  values  of  the  older  system 


^^°Black,  p.  149. 

^^^See  Donald  E.  Williams,  "Andrew  D.  White:  Spokes- 

man for  the  Free  University,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech, 
XLVII  (April,  1961),  133-34. 

^^^Lodge,  "New  Lamps  for  Old,"  p.  33. 
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constructively.  There  is  no  problem  argument  here.  -This’ 
speech  is  advocacy  of  the  desired  course  of  action  by  pre- 
senting its  universal  advantages. 

After  the  historical  development,  he  used  the  concept 
of  what  an  educated  man  "was"  to  show  how  overemphasized  the 
classics  had  become: 

The  classical  writers  became  the  touchstone  by 
which  men  were  tested  not  only  intellectually 
but  socially.  The  education  of  a gentleman 
meant  that  a man  had  at  least  been  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  classics,  even  if  he  remem- 
bered nothing  of  the  pages  which  had  passed 
before  his  eyes.  A man  ignorant  of  the  "humani- 
ties," the  literae  humaniores,  no  matter  what 
his  other  accomplishments  was  considered  hope- 
lessly uneducated.  The  classics  in  fact  became 
a fetish  which  led  to  many  absurdities  among 

their  devotees. 

Lodge  then  presented  a cautionary  note  as  a transi- 
tion to  his  next  main  head:  "But  in  getting  rid  of  the  ab- 

114 

surdities  let  us  beware  of  losing  the  substance."  The 

next  point  then  moved  on  to  acclamation  of  the  values  of 
a liberal  education  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  as  a 
foundation  for  the  understanding  of  things  of  beauty: 

Literature  and  art  are  the  fine  flowers  of 
the  highest  civilization.  As  Shakespeare  has 
it: 

Not  marble,  nor  gilded  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme. 

In  literature  are  garnered  up  the  thoughts 
which  have  moved  the  world  and  guided,  all 
unseen,  the  history  of  man.  Worth  more  than 
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Ibid. , pp.  35-36. 


Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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all  the  money  ever  piled  up  are  the  happiness, 
the  delights,  the  help,  which  literature  has 
brought  to  the  children  of  men.  A purely 
material  existence,  a wholly  material  civiliza- 
tion, are  joyless,  for  it  is  only  the  things 
of  beauty  which  are  joys  forever. 

Again  the  flavor  of  the  counterargument  may  be  observed  as 

Lodge  proclaimed  the  inadequacy  of  a "purely  material 

existence . " 

From  this  point'  the  wonders  of  humane  education 
were  itemized  and  illustrated  to  the  end  of  the  section  of 
the  speech.  In  his  argument,  he  referred  to  authority,  as 
when  he  generalized  on  humanism  with  a quotation  from  an 
acceptable  source: 

Perhaps  I can  put  my  meaning  best,  and  most 
broadly,  by  quoting  what  Walter  Pater  wrote  of 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  a true  humanist,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest: 

The  essence  of  humanism  is  the  belief 
that  nothing  which  has  ever  interested 
living  men  and  women  can  wholly  lose  its 
vitality  — no  language  they  have  ever 
spoken,  nor  oracle  beside  which  they  have 
hushed  their  voices,  no  dream  which  has 
once  been  entertained  by  actual  human 
minds,  nothing  about  which  they  have  ever 
been  passionate,  or  expended  time  and  zeal. 

Here,  perhaps,  we  may  learn  why  it  is  that 
no  man  who  has  not  come  in  contact  at  least, 
even  if  the  contact  was  only  that  of  a school- 
boy, with  those  great  literatures,  and  with 
that  history  through  whose  portals  we  must 
pass  in  order  to  reach  the  wonderful  civiliza- 
tions of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  would  ever  be 
called  a scholar,  using  the  word  in  its  loos- 
est sense,  of  a cultivated  man  in  the  world's 
acceptance  of  the  phrase. 


^^^Ibid.,  p.  37.  ll^Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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The  arguments  for  the  speech  were  also  based  in  meaningful 
and  well-known  examples  with  which  all  members  of  the  audi- 
ence could  associate: 

Real  men  and  women  die,  but  the  men  and  women 
created  by  the  imagination  of  those  who  "body 
forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown"  live  always. 
Ulysses  and  Hector,  Don  Quixote  and  Hamlet, 
are  more  real,  are  better  known  to  us  than  any 
men  who  lived  and  walked  the  earth  and  whose 
deeds  and  words  fill  the  pages  of  history. 

Think  of  the  friends  and  companions  literature 
has  brought  to  us,  with  whom  we  love  to  live 
and  wander  and  dream  the  hours  away.^^^ 

The  developed  quotation,  however,  was  merely  repetition, 
which  had  the  weight  of  authority  behind  it,  and  the 
examples  were  illustration  only.  A base  for  inductive  con- 
clusions was  suggested;  validity  of  the  subsequent  reasoning 
depended  upon  the  audience  following  the  systematic  gen- 
eralities and  accepting  the  authority  of  the  speaker. 

In  his  last  topic.  Lodge  changed  the  nature  of  the 
speech  from  counterargument  that  was  disguised  to  appear 
constructive,  to  affirmation  from  definition: 

I will  . . . content  myself  with  ...  a defi- 
nition from  one  of  the  wisest,  most  learned  and 
most  accomplished  men  I have  ever  known.  You 
will  observe  that  it  is  only  a limitation,  a 
statement,  if  you  please,  of  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  cultivation.  He  said: 

No  one  can  be  called  a cultivated  man 
who  does  not  know,  in  addition  to  his  own 
literature,  Homer,  Cervantes  and  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  comparatively  few  per- 
sons fulfill  this  condition. 
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Ibid. , p.  38. 
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These  requirements  may  seem  unusual  and  very 
limiited.  But  we  must  consider  their  implica- 
tions before  we  hastily  dismiss  them.li® 

The  speaker  did  not  choose  to  present  his  authority  for  this 
statement  but  he  did  go  on  to  develop  the  aspects  of  the 
"limitation."  Homer  was  a logical  choice  because  his  writing 
"implies  a knowledge  of  Greek  and  therefore  of  Latin."  Cer- 
vantes created  the  great  literary  figure  of  Don  Quixote; 

Lodge  defended  this  selection  by  reliance  on  acceptable 
authority:  "Dr.  Johnson  names  Don  Quixote  as  one  of  the 

three  books  written  by  mere  men  which  any  reader  ever  wished 
were  longer."  Finally,  he  compounded  authorities  to  support 
the  inclusion  of  the  Arabian  Nights; 

Just  here,  however,  my  friend  has  high  authority 
with  him.  Gibbon  says:  "I  soon  tasted  the 

Arabian  Nights  — a book  of  all  ages,  since  in 
my  present  maturity  I can  revolve,  without  con- 
tempt, that  pleasant  medley  of  Oriental  manners 
and  supernatural  fictions."  As  Thackeray  once 
remarked:  "There  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  sen- 

tence of  that  great  judge.  To  have  your  name 
mentioned  by  Gibbon  is  like  having  it  written 
on  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter 'sV  Pilgrims  from  all 
the  world  admire  and  behold  it. "119 

This  statement  was  based  on  authority,  supported  by  authority, 

and  qualified  by  a third.  An  educated  man  had  been  defined 

as  having  some  minimal  knowledge  of  three  items  in  classical 

literature;  each  item  was  demonstrated  to  be  desirable 

knowledge  for  a man  to  have;  consequently,  cultivation  was 

a desirable  quality. 


^^®Ibid.,  p.  40.  ^^^Ibid. , p.  41. 
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The  foregoing  argument  from  definition  was  obviously 
guilty  of  the  fallacy  of  circular  construction.  There  were 
other  apparent  fallacies  as  well.  For  instance.  Lodge  built 
a clever  post  hoc  argument  on  the  relationship  of  the  re- 
vival of  the  classics  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Renaissance 
and,  then,  recognizing  it,  rationalized  it  away;  "How  far 
this  bringing  the  classics  again  to  light  . . . was  the 

cause  of  the  . . . Renaissance,  and  how  far  it  was  merely 

1 20 

one  result  ...  we  need  not  now  inquire."  Question 

begging  can  also  be  discovered  in  his  use  of  the  classics 

as  a liberal  education  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  as  to  the 

121 

liberalization  produced  by  the  study  of  the  classics. 

These  fallacies  were  insignificant,  however,  as 
flaws  in  the  speaker's  strategy.  Lodge  was  arguing  on  a 
base  of  generalities.  The  central  deduction  of  the  speech 
was  easy  to  follow; 

All  of  us  wish  to  be  cultivated  persons. 

A cultivated  person  has  a knowledge  of  history, 
art,  and  literature. 

All  of  us  want  to  know  history,  art,  and 
literature . 

The  clear  status  appeal  of  this  argument  for  a group  of  Bos- 
ton college  girls  was  unavoidable.  Lodge  was  sophisticated, 
accomplished,  socially  accepted,  cultivated,  and  respected. 

^^°Ibid.,  p.  35. 

1 OT 

This  argument  occurs  xbid. , p.  36. 
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The  design  of  the  argument  then  was,  "If  you  wish  to  be  like 
me  and  all  of  my  knowledgeable  friends  that  I am  quoting 
here,  you  must  acquire  the  kind  of  education  that  we  have." 

The  more  acceptable  logical  argument  occurred  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  body  of  the  speech  but  was  re- 
introduced in  the  peroration.  Unfortunately  the  argument  was 
not  expressed  as  clearly  as  the  status  appeal.  Lodge  reas- 
oned hypothetically: 

If  both  practical  and  humane  educational  practice 
have  unique  and  desirable  values; 

Then,  a workable  balance  between  the  two 
should  be  maintained. 

The  minor  premise  denied  the  existence  of  the  desired  rela- 
tionship: 

Practical  educational  subjects  are  currently 
given  more  weight  than  the  humanities.  ("The 
pendulum  had  now  swung  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction . " ) 

f 

Consequently,  the  conclusion  negated  the  major  statement: 

There  is  no  workable  balance  now  in  existence 
and  an  undesirable  state-of-af fairs  exists. 

Based  on  the  reasonable  form.  Lodge's  strategy  assumed 

audience  acceptance  of  the  values  of  practical  education 

and  devoted  itself  to  the  demonstration  of  the  values  of 

the  humanities. 

Thus,  the  strategy  of  the  argumentation  actually 

operated  at  four  distinct  levels.  First,  there  was  a 

rational  association  of  generalities  that  led  the  speaker 
/ 

to  argue  the  value  of  one  element  of  the  hypothesis  being 
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equal  to  the  other.  Second,  as  he  used  believable 
authority  and  example  to  demonstrate  this  equality,  he 
adopted  an  emotional  association  with  materials  of  familiar 
nature  without  trying  to  develop  an  inductive  base.  Third, 
in  furthering  his  basic  proposition,  he  advocated  the 
status  of  a cultivated  person  as  a desirable  quality  for 
each  member  of  his  audience.  Finally,  in  accomplishing 
this  status  appeal,  he  used  his  own  strong  personal  ethos 
as  an  accompanying  persuasive  force. 

Effect 

In  this  long-term  controversy,  the  absence  of  in- 
fluence of  this  address  is  probably  a result  of  the  speak- 
er's acceptance  of  his  limited  audience.  l-Jhite,  Eliot, 
Lowell,  the  Adamses,  Rhodes,  and  others  whould  have  been 
unlikely  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  status  appeal  or 
the  ethical  association.  In  addition.  Lodge's  image  as  a 
partisan  politician  would  hurt  his  appeal  to  a wider  and 
more  intellectually  accomplished  audience  more  than  for 
these  Radcliffe  graduates,  since  he  was  better  known  in 
Boston  as  a Lodge  than  as  a Republican. 

The  speech  dealt  with  matters  that  pertained 
directly  to  a serious  deliberative  issue.  Roosevelt  spoke 
of  the  speech  as  "dealing  with  important  things  which  con- 
cern time  and  not  merely  the  moment."  He  then  corroborated 
✓ 

Lodge's  personal  inability  to  influence  those  who  had  the 
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most  important  roles  in  education  in  the  United  States: 

"Those  who  could  do  what  you  want  will  never  hear  it  because 
it  was  said  by  you.  You  are  what  they  advocate  and  they  are 
not . 

Lodge  certainly  possessed  personal  practical  quali- 
ties in  his  ability  to  succeed  in  politics  and  business. 

These  qualities  would  likely  make  him  appear  hypocritical 
to  educators.  Strangely,  those  who  advocated  practical 
training  at  the  universities  could  not  realize  the  practical 
quality  in  Lodge.  One  educator  wrote,  "I  wish  the  schools 
in  our  area  would  stop  inviting  Cabot  Lodge  to  speak.  I 

grow  more  bored  with  his  reactionary  ideas  about  education 

. • . 123 

than  I do  with  his  reactionary  politics."  Lodge's  own 

inability  to  admit  the  necessity  of  his  practical  training 
in  politics  that  led  him  to  success  probably  represented 
a similar  rhetorical  blind  spot  on  his  part. 

Nevertheless,  Lodge  was  one  spokesman  for  the 
humanities  in  a growing  fad-time  for  the  sciences.  He  was 
no  doubt  one  of  those  who  kept  the  rationale  for  solid 
classical  training  alive  through  this  period.  His  "The 
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Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (ed.) , Selections  from  the 
Correspondence  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
1884-1918  (2  vols.;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

1925),  II,  460.  The  first  quotation  is  from  Roosevelt  to 
Lodge,  August  4,  1915,  as  it  appears  in  the  printed  collec- 
tion; the  second  is  from  the  same  letter  in  the  Lodge  papers. 
Apparently,  Lodge  deleted  the  second  portion  when  editing 
the  volumes. 
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Value  of  the  Classics"  is  better  rational  argument  than  "New 
Lamps  for  Old,"  but  the  former  was  delivered  to  classical 
scholars  and  could  not  have  had  the  same  public  influence  as 
this  argumentative  statement  to  an  immediate  audience. 

This  speech  would  probably  influence  its  limited 
immediate  audience.  The  examples  of  the  speech  were  the 
basis  for  common  associations  between  the  speaker  and  his 
listeners.  For  instance,  in  stating  the  values  of  classical 
literature.  Lodge  called  upon  the  permanence  of  its  charac- 
ters to  bear  him  out: 

Real  men  and  real  women  die,  but  the  men  and 
women  created  by  the  imagination  of  those  who 
"body  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown"  live 
always.  Ulysses  and  Hector,  Don  Quixote  and 
Hamlet,  are  more  real,  are  better  known  to 
us  than  any  men  who  lived  and  walked  the  earth 
and  whose  deeds  and  words  fill  the  pages  of 

history .124 

Such  examples  needed  little  explanation  to  make  their  con- 
nections in  the  common  experiences  of  the  audience. 

Lodge  extended  the  usefulness  of  such  connections 
in  demonstrating  his  qualities  as  a story  teller  in  a way 
likely  to  have  special  meaning  for  this  audience  in  the 
story  of  the  new  lamps  exchanged  for  old  in  his  peroration. 
Each  member  of  the  audience  had  probably  shared  his  experi- 
ence of  thinking  Aladdin's  wife  to  be  foolish.  If  the  story 
succeeded  in  making  its  analogical  connections  to  the  old 
forms  of  learning,  the  comparison  would  make  the  speaker's 
point  strongly. 

^^"^Lodge,  "Nev/  Lamps  for  Old,"  p.  38. 
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Finally,  this  audience  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  appeals  of  the  speech  than  by  concise  logi- 
cal exercises.  The  speech's  generalities  appear  logical 
even  without  the  necessary  major  premise  proofs.  The  circu- 
lar constructions,  guestion  begging,  and  post  hoc  argument 
would  probably  be  overlooked;  in  the  capacity  of  the  audi- 
ence to  associate  with  the  speaker's  ideals,  they  would  not 
be  logically  critical.  The  speaker's  presence  could  not  be 
overlooked  and  his  association  with  a major  event  in  each 
of  their  lives  would  have  strengthened  the  connection.  Each 
member  of  this  audience  had  spent  four  years  at  Radcliffe 
to  become  cultivated.  The  speaker's  identification  with 
the  values  of  that  ideal  and  his  promotion  of  status  for 
cultivated  persons  would  have  great  appeal. 

In  sum,  the  speaker  — a cultivated  man  — talked 
about  the  elements  of  cultivation  to  an  audience  that  was 
greatly  desirous  of  that  quality.  He  probably  succeeded. 

The  speech  contained  a number  of  logical  fallacies  but  it 
certainly  attained  identity  as  argumentation  according  to 
Black's  definition;  it  occurred  in  a situation  of  contro- 
versy and  it  was  relatively  reasonable  discourse,  less  in- 
tense than  exhortation  but  more  intense  than  advice-giving 
even  though  it  used  both  of  those  practices  as  persuasive 
tools. 
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Suimnary  Evaluation 

Bishop  William  Lawrence  described  Lodge's  rationale 
for  continuing  his  literary  activities  in  the  midst  of  his 
busy  political  life: 

His  attitude  of  mind  and  habit  was  that  of 
an  historian  and  a scholar.  He  was  by  tradi- 
tion and  upbringing  an  observer  rather  than  a 
doer.  . . . His  real  interest  was  in  the  large 
questions  of  policy  and  statesmanship. 1^5 

Lodge's  occasional  addresses  represented  a substantial  por- 
tion of  his  recording  of  observations.  In  these  speeches 
he  could  discuss  men  and  Man's  activities  without  the 
necessity  of  being  limited  to  a proposal  immediately  at 
hand.  This  chapter  has  described  those  observations  as 
specimens  of  oral  discourse.  He  presented  these  discourses 
in  the  two  broad  forms:  exhortation  and  argumentation. 

Evaluation  of  those  forms  has  required  consideration  of 
what  he  said  and  how  he  said  it. 

Lodge  was  generally  effective  in  leaving  his  in- 
tended impression  with  the  audiences  for  his  occasional 
addresses.  A friend  remarked  once  that  "no  other  man  . . . 
could  have  delivered  so  good  a speech  as  you  did." 

After  Lodge  had  recorded  his  observations  on  Southern  poli- 
tics in  his  eulogy  on  Senator  Ben  Tillman,  a South  Carolina 

125 

William  A.  Lawrence,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge:  A Bio- 
graphical Sketch  (New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

1925),  p.  134. 

^^^John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  to  Lodge,  May  10,  1910, 

Lodge  papers. 
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editor  wrote  that  he  had  "a  clearer  conception  of  Southern 
politics  and  conditions  than  most  Northerners . After 
Lodge's  death  the  Congressional  memorial  services  included 
eulogies  by  eight  Senators  and  seven  Representatives;  every 
speech  referred  to  Lodge's  excellence  in  occasional  speech- 
making, several  quoted  extensively  from  his  speeches  and  one 
address  was  over  80  percent  direct  quotation  from  Lodge's 
speeches.  Lodge  was  well  known  among  his  associates  in 

his  own  time  as  an  occasional  speaker.  His  lack  of  a 
national  reputation  of  the  same  type  probably  stems  parti- 
ally from  the  largely  regional  limitation  to  his  occasional 
speechmaking.  The  larger  rationale  for  his  lack  of  wider 
and  more  lasting  recognition  is  probably  based  in  limitations 
to  his  rhetorical  artistry  revealed  in  the  preceding  analyses 
and  summarized  on  the  following  pages. 

In  Lodge's  mind,  one  of  the  measures  of  greatness 
for  occasional  oratory  was  its  lasting  literary  value. 

Today,  Lodge  has  no  lasting  personal  fame  as  a man  of  let- 
ters on  the  basis  of  his  occasional  speeches.  Several  of 
them  are  anthologized,  but  all  published  in  collections 
made  after  his  death  feature  only  his  speeches  on  political 

^^^Clark  Musgrove  to  Lodge,  December  24,  1918, 

Lodge  papers . 
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U.S.,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  Memorial  Addresses 
Delivered  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  Memory  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Washington; 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1925). 
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policy.  It  is  notev;orthy  that  his  rhetorical  criticism  in 
the  Webster  speech  was  well  known  enough  to  warrant  inclu- 
sion by  Lester  Thonnsen  and  A.  Craig  Baird  in  their  survey 
of  modern  rhetorical  critics.  Lodge's  major  problem  was 
apparently  his  cultivation  of  rhetorical  habits  inconsistent 
with  his  times. 

The  era  of  Lodge's  life  was  a time  of  extremes  in 
political  philosophies  and  movements.  It  was  also  a time 
of  rhetorical  extremes.  Men  like  William  Jennings  Bryan 
cultivated  the  craft  of  oratory  under  the  influence  of  the 
elocutionary  movement  and  exhibited  rhetorical  skills  in 
lecture  halls  and  on  the  Chatauqua  circuit  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  thousands  of  people.  Single  speeches  were  pre- 
sented many  times  over  until  phrases  were  polished  and 
the  orator  could  use  his  voice  like  an  actor  with  memorized 
and  much-rehearsed  lines.  If  Lodge's  political  conservatism 
kept  him  behind  his  times,  so  had  his  rhetorical  philosophy 
kept  him  behind  his  times  — or  ahead  of  them. 

Lodge  never  presented  any  of  his  occasional  ad- 
dresses more  than  once.  Other  speeches  with  primary  per- 
suasive intent  were  expected  to  be  adapted  to  the  specific 
and  momentary  needs  of  such  discourse.  Lodge's  occasional 
addresses  were  not  by  nature  as  extemporaneous  or  spon- 
taneous as  his  active  debating  in  the  Senate  or  his  politi- 
cal stump  speaking,  but  he  heeded  the  advice  of  his  classi- 
cal teachers  and  every  address  was  designed  for  a unique 
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subject,  audience,  and  occasion.  Men  like  Bryan  made  such 
speeches  in  debating  public  issues,  but  they  built  reputa- 
tions for  oratory  with  carefully  turned  phrases  crafted 
into  polished  discourses  and  rehearsed  many  times  over  in 
multiple  presentations  to  different  audiences. 

By  contrast.  Lodge  insisted  upon  the  distinction 
of  oral  quality  for  all  of  his  addresses  and  especially 
those  occasional  speeches  that  sought  an  aesthetic  end  as 
well  as  a purposive  one.  His  goals  were  lucid  and  meaning- 
ful statement;  he  relied  on  precise  preparation  that  could 
be  done  "without  dulling  the  sound  of  the  voice  which  the 

129 

wholly  great  speech  must  have,  even  on  the  printed  page." 
Lodge's  occasional  addresses  were  filled  with  meaning  ex- 
pressed in  phrases  as  carefully  prepared  as  those  of  any 
essayist,  but  they  were  speeches  above  all. 

The  elements  of  speechcraft  that  have  been  investi- 
gated here  reveal  the  nucleus  of  Lodge's  art  as  an  occasional 
speaker.  Whether  the  speeches  have  lasted  or  not  is  an 
inadequate  criterion  for  their  evaluation.  His  occasional 
speeches  were  immediately  effective  for  those  audiences,  on 
those  occasions,  and  with  those  subjects  appropriate  to  the 
rhetorical  instances. 

Lodge's  organization  was  a clear  adaptation  of 
Cicero's  recommended  pattern,  but  he  used  the  pattern 

129 


Lodge,  "Daniel  Webster,"  p.  121. 
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rather  than  being  used  by  it.  His  exhortations  moved  in 
broad  strokes,  striking  one  or  more  major  points  in  the 
body  of  the  speech.  His  argumentation  was  more  subtle;  his 
carefully  crafted  arrangements  of  persuasive  points  fitted 
into  the  context  of  debates  on  large  policy  questions  but 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  an  immediate  audience. 

Lodge's  material  choices  show  the  same  clear  pattern 
of  adaptation;  the  key  words  "illustrate"  and  "decorate" 
describe  the  use  of  examples  and  quotations  in  emotion-seek- 
ing addresses,  but  similar  materials  were  made  more  utili- 
tarian by  the  adaptation  demanded  by  particular:.arguments . 
His  style  had  the  same  functions.  It  decorated  some  pri- 
marily exhortative  speeches  to  the  point  of  overdoing  tropes 
and  figures  in  an  almost  gothic  form;  he  keyed  his  use  of 
the  copula  and  other  highly  emotional  language  choices  to 
the  level  of  emotional  response  desired.  His  language  for 
arguments  substituted  moral  imperative  for  the  copula  and 
was  as  clear  and  simple  as  audience,  subject,  and  purpose 
demanded.  Subsequent  chapters  will  reveal  no  such  clear 
purposive  design  of  use  of  materials  and  language  in  Lodge's 
more  spontaneous  political  and  legislative  speeches.  His 
occasional  addresses  were  intensively  well  made. 

The  first  clue  to  the  absence  of  fame  for  Lodge  as 
an  occasional  orator  is  in  the  discussion  of  his  delivery. 

He  lived  and  spoke  in  a time  of  grand  and  personalized  de- 
livery modes.  The  reception  that  men  like  Bryan  and  Russell 
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Conwell  received  with  speeches  that  were  the  same  address 
from  audience  to  audience  and  occasion  to  occasion  indicates 
that  adaptation  to  audience,  occasion,  or  material,  within 
itself,  was  unlikely  to  ^gain  public  recognition  for  oratory. 

Unlike  speakers  who  set  out  to  entertain  an  audience. 
Lodge  always  worked  with  a clear  purpose  in  mind.  Sometimes 
the  purpose  v;as  to  create  an  emotional  experience  as  in  the 
Roosevelt  eulogy.  Sometimes  he  sought  to  persuade  his  audi- 
ences to  follow  certain  courses  of  action.  These  occasional 
addresses  were  certainly  effective  speechcraft;  they  prob- 
ably were  not  "great"  oratory  in  the  sense  that  Lodge  him- 
self used  that  term  in  his  Webster  address. 

The  judgment  must  be  made  that,  in  his  occasional 
speeches.  Lodge  seldom  appeared  to  deal  with  "great"  sub- 
ject matter.  His  speeches  on  men  usually  subordinated  his 
ovm  analysis  to  historical  fact.  The  Webster  memorial,  his 
most  significant  contribution,  is  a fresh  analysis  of  the 
greatness  of  a man  and,  as  such,  differs  from  his  more 
ordinary  speeches.  Even  his  arguments  as  to  the  value  of 
great  literature  and  classical  learning  did  not  possess  the 
aura  of  lasting  and  significant  ideas.  Perhaps  his  audi- 
ences simply  were  not  prepared  to  hear  idealistic  persuasion 
from  a practical  politician.  More  likely,  the  delivery  was 
an  important  negative  factor.  Lodge  must  have  smacked  a bit 
of  the  teacher  lecturing  as  he  presented  his  historical 
facts  and  literary  allusions,  subordinating  himself  to  his 
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subject.  On  the  Chataqua  circuit,  the  speaker  was  the  item 
of  attention;  what  an  occasional  orator  talked  about  mat- 
tered little  if  he  discussed  it  impressively.  Lodge's  de- 
livery was  somewhat  over-utilitarian  for  this  kind  of 
speaking  in  his  time. 

Finally,  Lodge  himself  as  an  occasional  speaker,  was 
out  of  the  value  context  of  his  times.  The  self-made  man 
was  a significant  figure  in  these  times,  and  Lodge  was  the 
possessor  of  inherited  wealth.  His  habitual  aloofness  must 
have  strengthened  this  image  which  did  not  serve  him  well  as 
a public  speaker.  He  did  not,  like  many  public  men,  open 
his  life  for  all  to  see.  The  audiences  for  his  occasional 
addresses,  with  a few  exceptions,  would  never  be  likely  to 
feel  as  if  he  were  one  of  them.  Again,  the  clear  distinc- 
tion between  Lodge's  occasional  addresses  and  his  political 
speeches  may  be  observed.  Apparently  he  discovered  useful 
common  ground  with  his  political  audiences.  His  occasional 
speech  auditors  were  of  a different  identity  as  entities. 
Bryan  was  "the  great  commoner"  to  all  his  audiences  for  all 

of  his  speeches;  Lodge  had  no  endearing  titles  assigned 

130 

hxm  by  his  public. 

Lodge's  occasional  speeches  should  be  studied.  They 
are  excellent  examples  of  technical  artistry  in  the  classical 
manner.  More  importantly,  they  illustrate  how  classical 
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theory  may  be  used  in  flexible,  adaptable  fashion  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  speaker.  Many  of  them  suggest  high 
aesthetic  quality.  Some  of  his  v/ord  pictures  compare  fav- 
orably with  the  most  effective  the  English  language  has  to 
offer.  One  of  his  descriptions  of  Webster  is  both  an 
atypical  example  of  a high  degree  of  rhetorical  excellence 
in  Lodge  and  a description  of  a quality  that  he  must  have 
sought  and  generally  lacked  in  his  speechcraft. 

Very  early  does  it  appear,  when  we  hear  of 
"Webster's  boy"  lifted  upon  a stone  wall  to 
read  or  recite  to  the  teamsters  stopping  to 
water  their  horses  near  the  Webster  farm. 

They  were  a rough,  hardy  set,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  child  with  the  large  dark 
eyes  that  held  them  and  made  them  listen. 131 

Lodge's  audiences  listened  because  he  held  them  with  force 

of  ideas,  engaging  appeals,  and  a quality  of  poesy.  He  did 

not  and  could  not  possess  the  legendary  magnetism  of  his 

idol. 
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Lodge,  "Daniel  Webster,"  p.  115. 


CHAPTER  V 


POLITICAL  SPEAKING 

The  formative  experiences  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as 
a political  speaker  have  been  described  in  Chapter  II.  He 
began  his  development  of  rhetorical  power  with  the  voters 
when  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1886.  His  campaign 
manager  for  that  first  election  was  Elihu  B.  Hayes,  Mayor 
of  Lynn,  who  became  the  political  tutor  for  the  new  Congress- 
man. With  Hayes'  assistance.  Lodge  began  the  assimilation 
of  all  of  the  measures  utilized  by  professional  politicians 
to  stay  in  office.^ 

This  chapter  will  analyze  and  criticize  Lodge's 
political  speaking.  "Politics"  has  been  defined  for  the 
political  scientist  as  "the  particular  process  of  mobilizing 
influence  and  shaping  decisions  within  government  and  the 
political  system."^  This  definition  indicates  at  least 
two  persuasive  speaking  purposes  for  a politician;  policy 
making  and  vote  getting.  An  examination  of  the  American 

^John  A.  Garraty,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  A Biography 
(New  York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1965) , pp.  95-96. 

2 Frank  J.  Sorauf , Party  Politics  in  America  (Boston; 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1968) , p.  1. 
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party  system  will  describe  these  two  functions  in  clearer 
detail;  an  examination  of  Lodge's  political  discourse  will 
reveal  two  kinds  of  speeches  corresponding  to  the  two 
functions.  Consequently,  this  chapter  will  investigate 
the  nature  of  political  functions  and  the  speaking  occasions 
that  accompany  each  and  then  analyze  an  instance  of  Lodge ' s 
particular  discourse  in  each  category. 

The  Nature  of  Politics 

and  Political  Speaking 


To  understand  the  nature  of  the  American  political 
party,  two  presumptions  must  be  accepted:  First,  its 

hierarchies  are  oligarchical;  second,  its  power  is  func- 
tionally decentralized.  Given  these  two  assertions,  the 
party's  functions  and  functionaries,  electors  and  electorates, 
separate  into  a clear  duality  that  requires  two  forms  of 
public  address. 

Roberto  Michels  first  theorized  about  party  oligar- 
chies in  1915: 

Organization  implies  the  tendency  to  oli- 
garchy. In  every  organization  . . . the  aristo- 
cratic tendency  manifests  itself  very  clearly. 

The  mechanism  of  the  organization,  while  con- 
ferring a solidity  of  structure,  induces  serious 
changes  in  the  organized  mass,  completely  in- 
verting the  respective  position  of  the  leaders 
and  the  led.  As  a result  of  organization, 
every  party  . . . becomes  divided  into  a minority 
of  directors  and  a majority  of  directed.^ 


^Roberto  Michels,  Political  Parties  (Glencoe:  Free 

Press,  1949;  originally  published  in  1915),  p.  32. 
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The  continuing  change  and  flow  of  these  oligarchies  deter- 
mine the  power  elite  of  political  parties  at  any  specific 
time.  As  Harold  Lasswell  put  it^  meaningful  issues  be- 
come those  "of  how  influence  and  power  will  be  organized 

i 

within  the  political  system,  by  whom  it  will  be  organized, 
and  to  whom  it  will  be  responsible."^ 

The  second  presumption  appears,  at  first  glance,  to 
be  a contradiction  of  the  first.  Decentralization  occurs, 
however,  in  the  interplay  of  power  groups: 

Decentralization  of  power  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  important  single  characteristic  of 
the  American  major  party;  more  than  anything 
else  this  trait  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others.  Indeed,  once  this  truth  is  under- 
stood, nearly  everything  else  about  American 
parties  is  greatly  illuminated.  . . . The 
American  major  party  is,  to  repeat  the  defi- 
nition, a loose  confederation  of  state  and 
local  bosses  for  limited  purposes.^ 

Thus,  American  national  parties  "are  really  loose  coalitions 
of  variously  organized  and  virtually  autonomous  state  par- 
ties. The  national  party  organs  exercise  almost  no  authority 

6 

or  discipline  over  them."  The  formulation  of  these  oli- 
garchies within  a decentralized  organization  united  for  the 
winning  of  elections  produces  its  own  purposive  discourse. 

The  definition  of  politics  may  be  extended  to  a 
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Harold  Lasswell,  Politics:  Who  Gets  What,  T#ien. 

How  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1936) , p.  vii. 

. E.  Schattschneider , Party  Government  (New  York: 
Rinehart,  1942),  pp.  129,  132-33. 

%orauf,  p.  30. 
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statement  summarizing  American  parties  as  "immense,  con- 
glomerate, semi- public  political  structures  in  which  three 
greatly  disparate  elements  are  bound  up  in  the  common  pur- 
suit of  electoral  victory."  These  three  "disparate  elements" 
constitute  the  potential  audiences  for  political  discourse: 

1.  The  party  organization.  In  the  party 
organization  one  finds  the  formally  chosen  party 
leadership,  the  informally  anointed  ones,  the 
legions  of  local  captains  and  leaders,  the  mem- 
bers and  activists  of  the  party  — those  who 
give  their  time,  their  money,  and  their  skills 
to  the  party,  whether  as  leaders  or  followers, 
and  who  make  and  carry  out  decisions  in  the 
name  of  the  party.  . . . 

2.  The  party  in  office.  This  is  the  por- 

tion of  the  party  that  is  ensconced  in  public 
office:  the  men  who  . . . have  captured  the 

symbols  of  the  party  and  who  speak  for  it  in 
public  authority.  . . . 

3.  The  party  in  the  electorate.  . . . These 
are  . . . the  men  and  women  who  affiliate  casually 
with  the  party,  who  identify  with  it,  or  who  may 
even  habitually  vote  for  it.  . . . As  the 
party's  clienteles  they  make  up  the  majorities 
necessary  for  effective  political  power  in  the 
American  political  system.  But  their  associa- 
tion with  the  party  is  essentially  a passive 

one  — accepting  here,  rejecting  there,  and  al- 
ways threatening  the  party  with  the  fickleness  of 
their  affections  for  it.”^ 

In  brief,  group  one  makes  policies,  group  two  runs  for  of- 
fice, and  gropp  three  must  be  enticed  to  vote  for  policies 
and  candidates,  or  both.  Membership  in  the  three  groups  is 
interchangeable,  and  an  officeholder  may  clearly  be  part  of 
the  other  groups  to  some  degree  just  as  members  of  the 


~^Ibid. , pp.  10-11. 
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other  groups  may  decide  to  seek  public  office.  Since  Lodge 
was  primarily  a member  of  the  second  group  for  the  largest 
part  of  his  career,  he  spoke  to  group  one  to  influence  pol- 
icy and  to  group  three  to  influence  voting. 

The  Republican  Party  of  Lodge's  time  was  a large  and 
complex  institution.  Simultaneously,  it  was  an  organization 
of  state  parties  and  a mixed  conglomerate  of  three  functional 
groups,  a hierarchy  of  oligarchical  power  groups  and  a 
totally  decentralized  national  grouping;  these  worked  to- 
gether solely  for  the  purpose  of  winning  elections.  With 
such  an  unwieldy  body,  achievement  of  the  electoral  goal  was 
the  only  effective  device  that  a particular  oligarchy  could 
use  to  maintain  or  increase  its  influence. 

This  chapter  considers  Lodge  as  he  utilized  public 
address  for  both  formis  of  power  maintenance;  He  directed 
the  party's  policy  toward  those  goals  that  he  thought  it  and 
the  country  ought  to  seek;  he  persuaded  the  electorate  so 
that  he  would  be  successful  in  the  party's  goal  — winning 
elections.  Obviously,  the  issues  being  discussed  were  the 
same,  but  he  persuaded  the  first  group  to  advocate  them  and 
the  second  to , accept  them.  Lodge  demonstrated  that  he  recog- 
nized this  distinction  in  a critical  commentary  to  his  son- 
in-law  about  a convention  address; 

I have  no  faith  in  the  hot  air  business.  Ev- 
erybody indulges  in  a certain  amount  of  it  and 
, in  ordinary  stump  speech  it  is  allowed  but  in  a 
convention  speech  it  is  out  of  place  and  the 
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audience  does  not  really  like  it,  especially 
from  the  public  men  who  represent  them.^ 

The  first  unit  of  this  study  has  described  in  general 

Lodge's  political  activities  and  speaking  habits.  This 

chapter  analyzes  and  evaluates  his  speaking  in  depth  in  one 

typical  convention  address  and  in  one  sample  of  an  "ordinary 

stump  speech." 

Influencing  Party  Policy 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge  became  a party  member  because  of 
conditions  that  made  the  partisan  role  an  acceptable  one  for 
him.  Early  in  his  political  career,  he  had  moved  from  party 
membership  as  a political  necessity  to  the  development  of  a 
staunch  scholarly  justification  for  party  systems  in  govern-' 
ment: 

I think  it  must  be  admitted  that  a system  v;hich 
has  achieved  so  much  for  mankind,  which  has 
earned  the  praise  of  such  high  authorities, 
both  English  and  European,  and  which  convinced 
V7illiam  of  Orange  and  George  Washington  of  its 
necessity  in  carrying  on  representative  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  in  deference 
to  anybody's  criticism.^ 

As  Lodge  spoke  in  the  conventions  of  the  Republican  Party, 
he  was  applying  his  influence  to  a unit  of  government  whose 
function  he  believed  in. 


®Lodge  to  A.  P.  Gardner,  October  8,  1908,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  MSS,  Massachusetts  Historical  Association,  Bos- 
ton. 

^Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Historical  and  Political  Essays 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1892),  p.  202. 
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As  Lodge's  political  powers  grew  conjointly  with 
those  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  his  influence  as  a party  policy 
maker  strengthened.  This  role,  which  was  later  to  dominate 
his  life,  began  with  the  national  Republican  Convention  of 
1908.  After  the  tremendous  influence  of  the  majority  leader 
on  the  Senatorial  cabal  that  controlled  the  1920  Convention, 
the  end  of  Lodge ' s party  control  was  evident  as  he  was 
stripped  of  all  honors  for  the  national  Republican  Conven- 
tion of  1924.  Between  this  beginning  and  end.  Lodge  was 
a dominant  member  of  the  Republican  power  elite;  his  con- 
science arid  his  partisanship  seldom  conflicted  because  of 
his  influence  on  the  party  and  its  members. 

Lodge  had  become  a central  figure  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Republican  hierarchy  as  early  as  1883  with  his  mem- 
bership in  the  State  Central  Committee.  His  power  had  been 
confirmed  by  electoral  successes  for  himself  and  his  associ- 
ates. Likewise,  Lodge's  influence  in  the  national  Republi- 
can Party  was  confirmed  when  his  friend,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
became  President  in  1904.^*^  The  establishing  of  policies 
that  produce  votes  is  a key  to  success  of  a political  party 
and,  hence,  the  requirement  of  partisan  leadership.  For  this 
very  practical  reason,  the  man  whose  policies  acquire  for 
him  the  Presidency  becomes  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  party. 

^^See  William  Henry  Harbaugh,  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (New  York:  Collier  Books,  1963) , pp. 

208-12,  for  a description  of  the  details  of  Roosevelt's 
wresting  of  power  from  Mark  Hanna. 

11 


Sorauf,  p.  275. 
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Lodge  was  the  leader's  closest  confidante  in  1908;  his  role 
as  permanent  chairman  of  the  Convention  and  his  address 
upon  taking  over  the  gavel  were  a representation  of  the 
President's  policy. 

The  speech  to  be  analyzed  here  is  his  address  to 
the  1908  Republican  National  Convention  as  its  permanent 
chairman.  The  speech  is  a clear  instance  of  Lodge's  func- 
tion as  a spokesman  of  party  policy.  It  required  careful 
and  exact  planning  as  to  purpose  and  means;  it  demanded  split- 
second  timing  and  exact  phrasing.  Above  all,  the  success  of 
the  speech  required  a comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
audience  and  the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  "The 

speech  was  an  unqualified  success"  in  regard  to  its  apparent 

12 

requxrements  and  objectives.  Much  may  be  learned  about 
this  aspect  of  political  persuasion  from  the  mastery  of  this 
address  by  the  permanent  chairman  of  the  1908  Republican 
Convention. 

For  effective  analysis  of  the  policy  statement,  a 
number  of  situational  factors  should  be  considered.  Using 
these  situational  factors  as  a base,  an  analysis  will  be 
made  of  Lodge.' s rhetorical  strategy.  Since  the  apparent 
desired  effect  of  the  statement  is  immediate  and  easily 
demonstrable,  the  speech  will  be  evaluated  largely  as  to 
the  propriety  of  Lodge's  strategy  choices  in  the  described 


^^Garraty,  Lodge,  p.  262. 
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situation  and  the  long-range  effect  of  his  discourse  upon 
party  policy. 

The  Situation 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  rhetorical  instance 
as  Lodge  took  over  the  permanent  chairman's  gavel  and 
began  his  address  on  June  16,  1908  in  the  Convention  Hall 
at  Chicago,  the  policy  that  he  was  stating  must  be  clearly 
understood  from  description  of  the  events  that  led  up  to 
and  influenced  the  nature  of  the  statement  and  the  recep- 
tivity of  the  delegates  to  the  policy  at  the  time. 

The  Policy 

Superficially,  Lodge's  task  was  simple:  to  nom- 

inate Taft.  However,  since  that  clear  goal  involved  certain 
political  attitudes  and  conflicts,  the  necessary  description 
is  more  complex. 

The  first  element  of  the  policy  was  the  selection  of 
Taft  as  Roosevelt's  successor.  "Roosevelt  had  made  his 
decision  ...  as  early  as  1905,  . . . though  he  did  not 
act  decisively  until  March,  1907."  In  1906  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  of  New” York  appeared  the  logical  candidate  but, 
early  in  1907,  he  had  delivered  a personal  rebuff  to  Roose- 
velt over  some  federal  appointments  in  New  York: 

The  pre-convention  campaign  that  the  President 
now  waged  for  his  "beloved  Will"  proved  as 
ruthless  as  the  one  he  had  fought  against  Mark 
Hanna  for  hi's  own  nomination  in  1904.  . . . The 
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President  played  the  patronage  game  to  the 
hilt.  ...  But  Roosevelt  needed  even  more 
than  that  to  win.  ...  He  stole  Hughes' 
audience  in  the  Governor's  very  hour  of  his 
self  revelation.  . . . Hughes  . . . agreed 
to  state  his  views  on  national  issues  in  a 
widely  advertised  address  to  the  Republican 
Club  of  New  York  on  January  31,  1908,  . . . 

But  the  headlines  on  February  1 heralded  . . . 
"Roosevelt's  onslaught  . . . ";  "Big  Men 
Roasted";  "Message  Dazes";  "Hottest  Message 
Ever  Sent  to  Congress. 

As  the  Convention  date  approached,  observers  were  aware  that 
the  only  thing  that  could  prevent  Taft's  nomination  was  a 

14 

stampede  of  the  delegates  for  a third  term  for  Roosevelt. 

On  the  surface,  the  resolution  of  this  question  had 

already  occurred.  Roosevelt  had  announced  in  1904  that  he 

would  never  seek  a third  term  and  he  was  now  supporting  Taft. 

On  June  2 the  New  York  Times  described.  Taft's  nomination  as 

15 

"long  assured."  William  Henry  Harbaugh,  a Roosevelt 

biographer,  added  that  "only  a stampede  for  the  President 

could  have  altered  the  outcome";  he  then  remarked  that  "Roose- 

16 

velt  had  commissioned  Lodge  to  stave  it  off."  All  of  the 
definitive  commentaries  on  the  Convention  accept  the  expressed 
attitude  of  the  President  that  he  did  not  wish  to  run.^^ 


^^Harbaugh,  pp.  335-36. 

^^New  York  Times.  June  17,  1908,  p.  5;  "Convention 
Notes,"  The  Nation,  CXXXVI  (June  25,  1908),  567;  "The  Repub- 
lican Convention,"  The  Outlook.  CXXXIX  (June  27,  1908), 
417-18;  "Aspects  of  the  Taft  Nomination,"  Literary  Digest. 
XXXVI  (June  27,  1908),  915-19;  Harbaugh,  p.  336. 

^^New  York  Times,  June  2,  1908,  p.  3. 

X 6 

Harbaugh,  p.  36. 

17 

Although  no  substantial  authority  argues  this 
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Lodge  had  counseled  against  a third  terra  for  Roose- 
velt "for  his  own  sake,  for  his  future  farae,  his  present 

18 

happiness  & health."  Lodge  was  pleased  to  see  Roosevelt 
voluntarily  step  down.  Progressive  eleraents  were  threaten- 
ing the  structure  of  the  Republican  Party.  During  his  later 
years  in  the  White  House,  Roosevelt  had  identified  raore 
strongly  with  the  Progressives,  and  Lodge  was  concerned. 
After  the  President's  January,  1908,  raessage  to  Congress, 
Lodge  wrote  a friend  that  "Dear  Theodore"  had  raade  "one  or 


question,,  there  are  sorae  debatable  eleraents  in  it.  TR  had 
told  Lodge  as  late  as  November  of  1907  that  "if  the  party 
voluntarily  coraes  to  rae  & demands  my  nomination  I owe  the 
party  too  much  to  refuse";  Lodge  journal,  November  19,  1907. 
Also,  I question  the  motivations  of  a rough-and-tumble 
fighter  like  Roosevelt  when  he  prefers  a "weak  sister"  Taft 
to  a tough  politician  like  Hughes  as  his  legitimate  succes- 
sor. The  alternative  interpretation  is  that  the  Colonel  was 
choosing  the  man  least  likely  to  be  personally,  exciting 
enough  or  politically  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  stampede. 
All  of  Taft's  supporters  except  Will  himself  mistrusted 
Roosevelt.  There  was  a White  House  telegrapher  standing  im- 
mediately behind  Lodge  for  the  purpose  of  flashing  a message 
to  Roosevelt  should  a stampede  begin;  Henry  L.  Stoddard,  As 
I Knew  Them  (New  York;  Harper  and  Brothers,  1927) , p.  338. 
What  the  President  might  have  done  with  such  a message  is 
problematical.  Roosevelt  was  proud  of  his  word,  and  he  had 
given  it  to  the  people  in  1904  "and  that  was  all  there  was 
to  it";  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (ed.).  Selections  from  the  Corres- 
pondence of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  1884- 
T918  J2  vols.7  New  York;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons",  1925),  II, 
30 . The  only-  way  he  could  possibly  rationalize  a third  term 
would  be  at  the  obvious  and  insistent  demand  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  word.  The  lure  of  his  impending  Afri- 
can exploration  was  probably  strong,  but  TR  was  not  a man  to 
relinquish  power  easily.  At  the  very  least,  he  was  probably 
prepared  to  accept  a stampede"as  legitimate  removal  of  the 
decision  from  him. 

18 

Lodge  journal,  December  10,  1907,  Lodge  papers. 
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two  recommendations  which  I wish  he  could  have  omitted. 
Doubtless,  had  Roosevelt  decided  to  run,  his  friend  would 
have  supported  him;  also  doubtless.  Lodge,  as  Permanent 
Chairman  of  the  Convention,  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  predicted  stampede  and  guarantee  an  honorable 
and  peaceful  retirement  for  his  friend.  The  conservative 
and  likeable  Taft  was  an  acceptable  nominee.  Events  of  the 
Convention  proved  that,  if  Roosevelt  in  fact  desired  the 
stampede.  Lodge  was  the  wrong  man  to  ask  to  prevent  it. 

The  second  element  of  the  policy  statement  was  the 
platform  and  issues  of  the  Convention  and  the  subsequent 
campaign.  The  last  years  of  Roosevelt's  administration  saw 
an  increasing  tendency  for  a split  between  Old  Guard  Repub- 
licans and  the  liberal  progressive  group.  Lodge  belonged 

to  neither  of  these  coteries  and,  as  a result,  was  caught 

20 

in  the  center  of  the  problem  of  a growing  factionalism. 

To  Lodge,  any  faction  undermining  party  strength  was  danger- 
ous and  undesirable.  Taft  was  a good  middle-of-the-road 
candidate;  he  held  some  progressive  ideas  but  was  personally 
and  politically  conservative.  The  nomination  of  Taft,  to- 
gether with  a.  strong  compromise  platform,  would  guarantee 
party  solidarity. 

Lodge  held  a temporary  membership  on  the  Republican 

^^Lodge  to  Henry  L.  Higginson,  November  22,  1907, 
Lodge  papers . 

^^Garraty,  Lodge , p.  257. 
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National  Committee  and  would  have  a part  in  the  writing  of 
the  platform.  Roosevelt  warned  him  in  advance  of  the  prob- 
lems he  would  face  when  the  committee  met  prior  to  the 
Convention: 

Do  you  know  that  Murray  Crane  and  Aldrich 
have  approached  Taft,  as  Taft  informs  me,  to 
tell  him  that  they  wanted  you  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Convention,  but  that  they 
particularly  did  not  want  you  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  the  National  Committee  1 These 
people  admit  that  Taft's  nomination  is 
inevitable,  but  . . . they  are  in  a cabal 
. . . to  try  to  control  the  National  Committee 
and  the  organization,  to  turn  down  all  dele- 
gates they  do  not  like,  and  to  write  the 
platform  to  suit  themselves.  ...  I hope 
you  will  not  yield  to  them  one  inch. 21 

Crane  and  Aldrich  were  the  leaders  of  the  Old  Guard  and 
their  attempts  to  control  the  National  Committee  and  the 
Convention  indicated  the  presence  of  two  dangers;  an  ex- 
treme platform  that  pleased  either  the  reactionary  or  the 
radical  element  would  displease  the  other  and  widen  the 
split;  a conservative  platform  favoring  the  Old  Guard  would 
probably  cause  a radical  reaction  that  would  lend  impetus 
to  the  expected  stampede  for  Roosevelt. 

When  the  platform  was  complete.  Lodge  was  pleased 

with  the  results.  He  told  Roosevelt  that  it  "embodied"  his 

• 22 
"policies  and  committed  the  party  to  them."  In  fact,  the 

platform  was  inherently  vague  by  design.  One  observer  re- 
viewed it  plank  by  plank  after  the  Convention  and  concluded 
that  it  was  "inconclusive  and  meaningless  political  verbi- 


^^Lodge,  Roosevelt- Lodge  Correspondence,  II,  296-97. 
^^Lodge  to  Roosevelt,  June  16,  1908,  Lodge  papers. 
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23 

age."  The  document  engaged  in  such  obvious  word  play  as 
pledging  revision  of  the  tariff  without  indicating  whether 
it  meant  "revise  up"  or  "revise  down";  the  plank  on  the  use 
of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  was  so  innocuous  as  to  be 
considered  "harmless"  by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. How  much  of  the  platform  was  Lodge's  doing  and 
how  much  reflected  merely  the  influence  of  Roosevelt's 
mechanisms  of  control  over  the  Convention  was  unimportant. 
Any  nominee  could  identify  with  the  platform  and  then  assign 
particular  interpretations.  It  would  neither  cause  nor 
prevent  a stampede  to  Roosevelt.  That  chore  was  left  to 
Lodge . 

In  sum,  the  removal  of  all  Taft's  competition  for 
the  nomination  and  the  commitment  to  compromises  on  platform 
issues  reduced  Lodge's  task  to  a clear  policy  objective. 

The  only  remaining  choice  to  be  made  was  between  Taft  and 
Roosevelt  as  the  candidate.  Nominating  Taft  was  the  policy; 
Lodge  had  to  state  it  in  such  a way  that  its  adoption  would 
be  confirmed.  In  addition,  he  would  try  to  confirm  his 
moderate  philosophical  position  between  reactionaries  and 
progressives  as  continuing  policy  for  the  party  to  follow. 

The  Mood  of  the  Convention 

There  were  at  least  two  maverick  factions  operating 
prior  to  the  Convention;  one  of  these  was  anti-Taft,  the 

23 


4-6. 


"Comment,"  Harper's  Weekly,  LII  (June  27,  1908, 
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other  was  pro- Roosevelt . Roosevelt,  with  his  ruthless  elim- 
ination of  Hughes  had  created  a "Taft  or  me"  situation  so 
that  the  objectors  to  Taft's  nomination  were  placed  in  a 
bind  by  the  pro- Roosevelt  sentiment  that  they  knew  existed: 
"Sore  but  consenting,  they  watch  the  execution  of  the 
measures  preliminary  to  the  nomination  of  the  man  whom  they 
do  not  prefer  as  compared  to  some  others,  but  eagerly  prefer 

as  compared  with  the  possible  candidate  of  a stampeded  con- 
24 

vention. " 

One  opposition  newspaper  described  the  nature  of  the 
problem;  "'Next  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  Secretary  Taft  is 
probably  the  strongest  candidate.  . . .'  However,  'he  un- 
doubtedly owes  his  nomination  to  the  President's  popularity 
rather  than  his 'own.'"  Commenting  upon  Roosevelt's  resolve 
to  have  Taft  nominated,  the  Times  of  London  described  the 
strength  of  the  popular  desire  to  see  Roosevelt  run  again: 

" 'By  unflinching  exertion  of  his  personal  will  President 
Roosevelt  defeated  the  undoubted  will  of  the  Republican 

Party,  and,  what  is  hardly  less  certain,  the  will  of  the 

25 

American  people.'"  Finally,  the  same  astute  commentator 
who  described* the  nebulous  quality  of  the  platform  articu- 
lated the  latent  explosive  potential  that  the  Convention  had 
developed; 

^‘^"Taft."  Harper's  Weekly.  LII  (June  20,  1908),  4. 
^^"Aspects  of  the  Taft  Nomination,"  pp.  915-16. 
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It  was  not  really  a convention.  The  accredited 
representatives  of  the  Republican  Party  simply 
met  to  ratify  President  Roosevelt's  choice  of  a 
successor  and  squabble  a bit  over  the  platform. 

The  result  was  a foregone  conclusion,  and  yet 
until  it  was  definitely  accomplished  the  atmos- 
phere was  laden  with  the  electricity  of  apprehen- 
sion. It  is  probably  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  until  an  actual  majority  of  the  votes  had 
been  cast  for  Mr.  Taft,  fully  three- fifths  of 
those  who  attended  the  convention,  if  not,  indeed, 
of  people  throughout  the  country,  believed  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  be  renominated . 

Lodge's  address  was  presented  to  a convention  likely 

to  explode  at  any  moment  into  a madcap,  unstoppable  demand 

that  Theodore  Roosevelt  remain  their  President.  His  task  as 

speaker  was  to  prevent  the  demand  from  materializing.  He 

was  Roosevelt's  friend  and  spokesman,  but  the  speech  had  to 

be  careful  and  precise  to  suit  this  audience,  to  allow  them 

to  satisfy  their  emotional  impulse,  and  to  circumvent  firmly 

their  motivations. 


Analysis  of  Rhetorical  Strategy 

The  delegates  who  heard  Lodge  were  experiencing  their 
second  day  of  a very  dull  convention.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  that  "even  the  mention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  supposedly  magic  name  of  Roosevelt  could  not  awaken  the 
gathering  from  its  lethargy . Actually,  Roosevelt's  name 

had  been  mentioned  only  once  and  that  in  the  dull,  overlong 

^^"Comment,"  p.  4. 

27 

New  York  Times,  June  17,  1908,  p.  3. 
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keynote  address.  The  underlying  tension  had  been  allowed  to 

build  without  release  until  Lodge  should  design  the  moment 

28 

for  its  expulsion  in  his  speech. 

Lodge ' s exordium  for  this  speech  performed  the 

duties  required  by  the  amenities  of  the  occasion.  The 

proDositio,  as  usual,  justified  and  partitioned  his  subject. 

He  justified  by  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  party  and  then 

stated  his  purpose  in  a phrase  that  allows  inference  of 

another,  ulterior  function  of  the  speech:  "Read  our  record, 

judge  us  by  our  past  and  present,  and  from  these  learn  what 

29 

we  are  — what  we  have  been  and  what  we  mean  to  be."  One 
function  of  the  speech  was  to  state  the  policy  aims  of  the 


28 

There  are  a number  of  available  texts  of  the  speech 
analyzed  here.  The  New  York  Tribune  and  New  York  Times  of 
June  18,  1908,  carried  it  in  full  as  well  as  did  a number  of 
other  newspapers;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  placed  it  in  Speeches 
and  Addresses;  1884-1909  (Boston:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

1909) , pp.  407-16.  The  official  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion also  carried  it  in  full.  In  addition,  a pamphlet  copy 
was  made  up  by  the  party  to  be  circulated  during  the  cam- 
paign. There  is  no  manuscript  of  the  speech  in  the  Lodge 
papers.  There  is  a typewritten  outline  which,  from  its  na- 
ture and  from  the  marginal  commentary,  appears  to  be  Lodge's 
delivery  notes.  All  copies  of  the  speech  follow  this  topical 
outline  in  treatment  of  subjects,  but  there  are  major 
stylistic  differences.  Apparently,  all  of  them  were  re- 
porters' versions  of  the  speech.  Lodge  edited  the  pamphlet 
version  (Lodge  to  Sturgis  Bigelow,  July  4,  1908,  Lodge  papers) . 
It  is  identical  with  the  one  in  the  Convention  proceedings. 

The  key  phrase  used  to  precipitate  the  demonstration  for 
Roosevelt  is  identical  in  all  copies.  Otherwise,  the  style 
tends  to  be  plain  and  communicative.  It  is  similar  to  his 
argumentative  occasional  addresses , and  stylistic  evaluation 
is  unimportant  to  this  analysis  of  extemporaneous  policy 
statement.  The  text  used  here  is  Lodge's  outline  for  organ- 
ization and  content-oriented  comments  and  the  New  York  Times 
version  for  direct  quotations. 

^^New  York  Times,  June  18,  1908,  p.  3. 
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party,  a second  was  to  perform  the  assignment  of  circum- 
venting a stampede  to  Roosevelt;  Lodge  was  also  going  to 
make  certain  that  the  party  and  its  platform  were  clearly 
identified  with  the  man  in  the  ^^hite  House. 

In  his  arqumentatio.  Lodge  needed  two  natural  parts. 
The  constructive  argument  was  to  be  a development  of  Repub- 
lican policy;  the  confutatio  a refutation  to  the  enemies  of 
Roosevelt.  He  was  prepared  to  perform  the  first  task  and 
he  would  arrange  for  the  delegates  themselves  to  do  the 
second . 

His  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  party  followed  a 
clear  deductive  formula.  He  began  with  a statement  of  the 
difficulties  faced  by  Americans,  followed  with  an  articula- 
tion of  the  demands  of  the  people  in  response  to  the  new 
needs  of  changing  times,  showed  how  the  Republican  Party 
had  met  these  needs  in  the  past,  and  ended  with  a clever 
statement  of  current  policy  according  to  the  rationale  of 
both  conservative  and  liberal.  In  this  manner,  the  speech 
was  also  a statement  and  defense  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Square  Deal,  phrased  with  the  whole  audience  in  mind. 

As  an  example  of  this  deductive  pattern,  the  major 
argument  of  the  speech  dealt  with  new  problems  created  by 
the  changing  nature  of  holders  of  wealth.  He  treated  the 
subject,  as  usual,  in  historical  detail,  and  then  stated 
the  problem  that  he  had  isolated  in  a broad  generality; 
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I have  spoken  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  with  which  the  country  was  con- 
fronted. Its  gravity  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. It  grew  out  of  conditions  and 
was  the  result  of  forces  beyond  the  control 
of  men.  Science  and  invention,  the  two 
great  factors  in  this  situation,  have  not 
only  altered  radically  human  environments 
and  our  relations  to  nature,  but  in  their 
application  they  have  also  revolutionized 
economic  conditions.  These  changed  economic 
conditions  have  in  their  turn  affected  pro- 
foundly society  and  politics.  They  have 
led,  among  other  things,  to  combinations  of 
capital  and  labor  on  a scale  and  with  a 
power  never  before  witnessed.  They  have 
opened  the  way  to  accumulation  of  wealth 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  and  never  be- 
fore contemplated  by  men.  The  social  and 
political  problems  thus  created  are  wholly 
new.  It  is  a fallacy  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause the  elements  are  old  the  problem  itself 
must  therefore  differ  only  in  degree  from 
those  which  have  gone  before.  The  elements 
may  be  old,  but  the  problem  presented  by  a 
change  in  the  proportion  of  the  elements 
may  be,  and  in  this  case  is,  entirely  new. 

Even  this  generality  established  the  elements  of  a rational 

theme  to  please  an  audience  of  dual  polarity;  the  elements 

were  "old"  but  the  problem  is  "new." 

From  the  generality,  he  developed  specifics  of  the 

economic  changes  through  illustration  by  historical  examples 

in  Rome  and  England.  But  these  old  examples  were  not  quite 

the  same  as  the  new  conditions  of  vast  wealth  and  tremendous 

corporate  size  "threatening  not  only  our  social  and  political 

welfare,  but  even  our  personal  freedom,  if  they  are  not 

boldly  met  and  wisely  solved. 


30 


Ibid. 
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Ibid. 
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Lodge's  developnaent  then  moved  into  an  emotional 
identification  with  the  progressives  of  his  audience  that 
made  them  out  to  be  other  than  haters  of  wealth  for  its  own 
sake;  rather,  they  hated  the  same  thing  that  the  conserva- 
tives disliked  — wealth  gained  by  criminal  means: 

The  great  body  of  the  American  people,  neither 
very  rich  nor  very  poor,  the  honest,  the  thrifty, 
the  hard  working , the  men  and  women  who  earn 
and  save,  have  no  base  envy,  no  fanatic  hatred 
of  wealth,  whether  individual  or  corporate,  if 
it  has  been  honestly  gained  and  is  wisely  and 
generously  employed  with  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  public.  But  this  great  body  of 
people  . . . began  to  observe  with  deep  alarm 
the  recent  manifestations  of  the  new  economic 
conditions.  More  and  more  they  came  to  believe 
that  these  vast  fortunes  and  these  huge  combina- 
tions of  capital  were  formed  and  built  up  by 
tortuous  and  dishonest  means,  and  through  a 
cynical  disregard  of  the  very  laws  which  the 
masses  of  the  people  were  compelled  to  obey. 

They  began  to  fear  that  political  power  was 
being  reft  from  their  hands  and  put  into  posses- 
sion of  the  money  holders,  that  their  dearest 
rights  were  in  danger,  that  their  hopes  of  suc- 
cess and  advancement  were  cut  off  by  business 
systems  which  they  could  not  understand,  but  in 
which  the  individual  was  sacrificed  and  held 
down. ' 

From  this  description  of  great  fear.  Lodge  reasoned  to  a 
natural  conclusion:  "The  great  order-loving  industrious 

masses  of  the  American  people  ...  demanded  that  their  gov- 
ernment should  give  them  ...  the  protection  to  which  they 
were  entitled  against  the  dangers  they  justly  apprehended. "33 
The  speaker  then  placed  the  programs  of  the  Square 
Deal  in  the  position  of  being  a direct  response  to  the  needs 


^^Ibid.  ^^Ibid. 
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of  the  people:  "The  grave  duty  of  fulfilling  these  righteous 

demands  . . . was  imposed  upon  the  Republican  Party,  and  it 
has  not  flinched  from  the  burden,"  The  next  sentence  re- 
ferred to  Roosevelt  for  the  first  time  in  about  sixteen 
minutes  of  speaking:  "Under  the  lead  of  the  President  the 

Republican  Party  has  grappled  with  the  new  problems  born  of 
new  conditions."  Applause  rang  out,  but  Lodge  had  not  yet 
finished  the  first  phase  of  the  speech;  he  forged  ahead  with 
the  groundwork  for  his  .policy  declaration: 

It  has  been  no  light  task.  Dangerous  extremes 
threatened  on  either  hand.  On  the  one  side 
were  the  radicals  of  reaction  who  resisted  any 
change  at  all;  on  the  other  side  were  the  radi- 
cals of  destruction,  who  wished  to  change 
everything.  These  two  form  of  radicalism  are 
as  far  apart  at  the  outset  as  the  poles,  but 
when  carried  out  they  lead  alike  to  revolution. 

This  statement  constituted  appropriate  appeal.  He  had 

sought  the  common  ground  of  the  separate  party  wings  and  now 

argued  that  either  extreme  divergency  was  undesirable.  The 

next  move  was  to  identify  the  party,  the  Square  Deal,  the 

President,  and  all  thinking  people  with  the  desirable  middle 

course  and  to  assert  that  "much  has  been  accomplished"  in 

this  "middle-of-the-road"  course.  The  final  appeal  of  the 

compromise  position  was  the  power  of  the  program  at  the 

polls: 

The  response  of  the  people  to  the  policies 
urged  by  the  President  has  been  so  emphatic 
that  it  has  been  made  clear,  once  and  for  all, 

, that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
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never  to  be  dominated  by  money  and  financial 
interests,  and  that  the  political  party  which 
permits  itself  to  be  ruled  by  them  is  thereby 
doomed  to  defeat.^^ 

The  cheering  from  Roosevelt's  ardent  disciples  began  again 
here  and  Lodge  persistently  cut  it  off  abruptly.  He  had  one 
more  step  to  the  completion  of  the  task. 

The  final,  very  brief  phase  of  this  segment  of  the 
speech  was  a clear  and  reasonable  statement  of  party  policy; 

The  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  in  dealing 
with  these  new  and  formidable  questions,  which 
have  taken  concrete  form  in  enormous  combina- 
tions of  capital  and  in  great  public  service 
corporations  has  been  formulated  and  determined. 

That  policy  is  to  use  Government  regulation  and 
supervision  for  the  control  of  corporations  and 
combinations,  so  that  these  great  and  necessary 
instruments  of  commerce  and  business  may  be 
preserved  as  useful  servants,  and  not  destroyed 
because  they  have  threatened  to  become  dangerous 
masters . 

This  philosophy  was  Rooseveltian  to  the  hilt.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  that  the  business-and-corporate- interest-controlled 
reactionary  wing  of  the  party  had  accepted  the  emotional 
identifications  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  speech  and 
would  now  accept  this  line  as  one  about  which  the  entire 
party  could  unite.  Lodge  offered  that  group  one  more  ra- 
tionalization:. "This  policy  is  the  absolute  opposite  of 
Government  ownership  and  all  like  measures,  which  tend 

directly  to  socialism  and  to  all  its  attendant  miseries  and 
37 

evils. 


35 


2^Ibid 
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Ibid. 
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At  this  point  the  policy  statement  was  complete. 

Lodge  stood  in  the  center  of  a potential  nucleus  for  a party 
schism.  He  wanted  the  party  line  to  be  a middle  course  that 
would  hold  in  both  the  "radicals  of  reaction"  and  the  "radi- 
cals of  destruction."  Since  the  course  he  advocated  was  the 
one  the  Roosevelt  administration  had  been  following,  he  had 
no  doubts  about  the  acceptability  of  his  arguments  to  the 
progressive  elements  of  the  party.  The  policy  had  been 
adapted  by  every  rhetorical  means  at  his  disposal  to  be  de- 
sirable for  the  reactionaries.  Just  in  case  they  were  not 
listening  properly,  the  second  phase  of  the  speech  would  be 
used  to  show  them  the  political  power  of  the  policy. 

Lodge  had  been  deliberately  building  the  tensions 
of  the  Roosevelt  supporters  throughout  the  speech.  He  knew 
that  a mighty  demonstration  was  waiting  only  for  a signal, 
and  he  was  building  the  signal.  The  demonstration  had  to 
occur;  it  had  smoldered  under  the  surface  of  the  dull  Con- 
vention for  two  days.  Lodge  had  carefully  identified 
Roosevelt  with  the  policy  he  was  stating,  and  he  would  sig- 
nal the  outburst  at  the  right  moment  to  achieve  two  purposes 
It  would  demonstrate  the  popularity  of  the  course  he  advo- 
cated and  it  would  expend  the  eagerness  for  Roosevelt  at  the 
right  moment  — long  before  the  proper  time  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  President. 

Lodge  chopped  off  the  cheers  for  his  ringing  policy 
statement  and  swung  into  phase  two  of  his  address.  By  this 
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point  he  had  mentioned  "the  President"  twice.  Each  time 
there  had  been  cheers,  but  his  lack  of  emphasis  and  his 
insistent  forging  ahead  had  prevented  the  signal  from  being 
taken  prematurely.  Now  his  references  to  Roosevelt  became 
direct; 


The  President  has  enforced  the  laws  as  he  found 
them  in  the  statute  book.  For  this  duty-bound 
performance  of  his  sworn  duty  he  has  been  bit- 
terly attacked.  (cheering  and  applause  began 
but  Mr.  Lodge  cut  them  off  here)  Vested  abuses 
and  profitable  wrongs  cry  out  loudly  when  their 
entrenchments  are  carried.  ...  In  the  Ameri- 
can electorate,  money  has  few  votes,  but  it 
commands  many  voices  and  causes  many  birds  to 
sing.  The  result  is  that  the  President  is  the 
best  abused  and  most  popular  man  in  the  United 
States  to-day. 38 

This  final  phrase  had  been  tested  for  effect  in  his  brief 
statement  to  the  Massachusetts  Republican  Convention  earlier. 
Garraty  described  its  impact  upon  the  national  Convention 
and  Lodge's  reaction: 

The  audience  exploded  in  a mighty  wave  of 
sound.  For  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  the  demonstration  continued  unchecked. 

Lodge  encouraging  it  by  his  obvious  pleasure. 

In  the  midst  of  it  he  turned  to  friends  on 
the  platform  and  remarked;  "They  said  there 
was  no  Roosevelt  feeling  in  this  convention, 
but  I will  show  them  that  there  is."  First 
from  the  galleries,  and  then  from  the  floor 
came  the  chant;  "Four  — four  — four  years 
more i " 39 

Lodge'ha’d  signaled  the  demonstration,  and  that  final  chant 


meant  he  must  end  it. 


38 


Ibid. 


39 


Garraty,  Lodge , p.  261. 
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There  was  one  task  remaining  for  the  peroration  of 

the  speech.  Lodge  cut  in  on  the  waning  demonstration  and 

lectured  his  exhausted  audience: 

The  President  . . . retires  by  his  own  deter- 
mination. ...  His  refusal  of  renomination 
...  is  final  and  irrevocable.  Anyone  who  ' 
attempts  to  use  his  name  as  a candidate  for 
the  presidency  impugns  both  his  sincerity  and 
his  good  faith.  That  man  is  no  friend  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  speech  was  over.  The  Roosevelt  demonstration  had  been 
carefully  designed  to  appear  at  a time  when  it  enhanced 
Lodge's  policy  statement  and  allowed  the  fervor  of  the  dele- 
gates for  Roosevelt  to  play  itself  out  well  in  advance  of 
the  hour  for  naming  a candidate.  The  next  day  Taft  swept 
the  Convention  on  the  first  ballot. 


Evaluation  of  Effect 


The  effectiveness  of  the  speech  in  its  superficial 
purpose  was  obvious.  One  observer  astutely  analyzed  Lodge's 
precise  mastery  of  the  situation: 

The  psychological  moment  had  come  and  was 
gone.  The  long  predicted  and  perhaps  a little 
feared  stampede  of  the  convention  was  no  longer 
a possibility.  And  it  looked  as  though  the 
coming  of  the  moment  and  its  prompt  speeding 
into  oblivion  had  been  brought  about  consciously, 
deliberately.  It  is  not  difficult  ...  to 


My  editing  of  the  New  York  Times  version  of  this 
statement  concurs  exactly  with  the  reporting  of  the  state- 
ment in  Harbaugh,  p.  336,  and  Garraty,  Lodge,  p.  262. 
Garraty's  reference  is  to  Lodge,  Speeches  and  Addresses. 
Both  authors  also  draw  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  sig- 
riificance  of  the  statement. 
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believe  that  Senator  Lodge  used  his  picturesque 
characterization  of  the  President  with  the  in- 
tention of  arousing  the  Roosevelt  demonstration, 
which  was  inevitable,  at  a time  when  it  would 
do  the  least  harm;  and  that  it  was  a keen 
realization  of  the  peculiarities  of  mob  psychol- 
ogy which  led  him  to  time  his  convincing  state- 
ment of  the  President's  unavailability  for  the 
moment  when  the  crowd's  enthusiasm  was  burnt 
out  and  its  mind  receptively  relaxed.  If  it  was 
design,  it  was  masterly.  If  it  was  an  accident, 
it  was  a happy  one.  In  any  case  it  was  effec- 
tive. 41 

The  general  impression  of  the  speech  was  that  it  was 
an  effective  one.  One  correspondent  wrote  that  Lodge,  him- 
self, was  his  "only  rival  in  effective,  compelling,  eloquent 
. 42 

and  persuasive  argument."  Most  of  the  newspaper  reports 
agreed  that  it  was  the  only  exciting  aspect  of  the  Conven- 
tion. A Harper's  Weekly  artist  created  a full-page  repre- 
sentative composite  drawing  of  the  Convention  dominated  by 
a large  caricature  of  Lodge  with  a conductor's  baton  direct- 
ing  the  activities.  Letters  of  acclaim  poured  in  congratu- 

lating Lodge,  some  of  them  adding  that  "the  people  of  Massa- 

44 

chusetts  are,  as  they  should  be,  proud  of  you." 

The  most  revealing  immediate  reactions  came  from 
the  two  principals  in  the  drama  Lodge  had  brought  to  its 
planned  conclusion.  Taft  showed  some  real  understanding  of 
Lodge's  role  in  his  nomination; 


41iiThe  Republican  Convention,"  pp.  417-18. 

^^Herbert  Parker  to  Lodge,  June  21,  1908,  Lodge 

papers . 

4 3 "Comment,"  p.  7. 

44t.  E.  Bynnes  to  Lodge,  June  22,  1908,  Lodge  papers. 
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However  much  opinions  differ  in  regard  to 
what  was  done  at  the  Convention  . . . there  is 
not  a single  dissenting  voice  as  to  the  great 
honors  which  you  reaped  by  your  able  and 
beautiful  speech  and  your  management  of  the 
body  as  chairman.  I am  deeply  grateful  to  you 
for  your  most  efficient  aid  in  the  manner  of 
the  nomination  and  the  interest  and  sympathy 
you  have  given  me  throughout  the  contest .45 

Roosevelt's  comment  called  the  address  not  "mere  oratory" 

but  "the  speech  of  a man  with  a great  soul."  He  used  the 

right  word  to  describe  Lodge's  role  in  preventing  the 

stampede:  "Personally,  it  was  of  course  to  me  a matter  of 

very  great  importance  that  it  should  be  my  closest  friend, 

the  man  whom  everybody  recognizes  as  speaking  for  me,  who 

required  the  convention  to  guard  my  honor,  to  respect  my 
46 

good  faith."  It  was  an  effective  and  impressive  speech 
to  all  who  heard  and  read  it. 

However,  these  observations  of  effectiveness  refer 
only  to  the  superficial  purpose  of  the  speech.  The  speech 
was  more  than  a bit  of  rhetorical  gamesmanship  with  crowd 
psychology.  It  was  an  attempt  to  establish  policy  for  the 
party  that  would  ahere  to  the  electorally  strong  position  of 
conservative  adaptation  to  changing  times.  This  position 
was  the  one  conscientiously  held  by  Lodge.  The  speech  was 
an  attempt  to  influence  the  party  away  from  the  extreme 
position  of  either  of  the  factions  that  he  observed  forming 

AC 

Willxam  Howard  Taft  to  Lodge,  June  30,  1908, 

Lodge  papers . 

^^Lodge,  Roosevelt- Lodge  Correspondence.  II,  303. 
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and  toward  the  rational  compromise  that  he  believed  the 
"right"  position  represented  by  Roosevelt  and  Taft. 

Lodge  was  unsuccessful  in  this  long-range  policy 
determination.  The  Progressives  considered  Taft  a creature 
of  the  corporations;  they  were  driven  into  a wider  schism 
with  regular  Republicans,  producing  a Democratic  success  in 
the  Congressional  elections  of  1910.  Roosevelt  became  too 
progressive  even  for  Lodge,  and  his  third  party  candidacy 
in  1912  elected  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  Presidency.  Lodge  was 
in  the  middle,  observing  the  disaster  of  which  he  had  warned 
and  merely  retaining  his  party  status  throughout  this  period. 

The  factors  that  produced  a Republican  crack  in  1910 
and  split  in  1912  were  out  of  the  range  of  Lodge's  persuasive 
control  in  his  address  as  permanent  chairman.  Nevertheless, 
the  speech  was  persuasive  audience  adaptation  in  a political 
policy  statement.  He  defended  Roosevelt's  course  with  both 
logical  and  emotional  appeals  aimed  at  the  reactionary 
group  whose  attitude  he  wished  to  alter.  He  used  the  long 
and  enthusiastic  Roosevelt  demonstration  cleverly  to  show 
the  popular  power  of  the  Square  Deal.  This  threatening, 
with  indication  of  the  potential  danger  to  the  party  in  the 
popularity  of  Progressivism,  was  a careful  use  of  an  in- 
artistic proof  to  add  weight  to  his  rational  and  emotional 
statements.  Lodge  utilized  all  the  "proofs  available  in  a 
given  instance."  He  would  soon  need  these  talents  again  in 
a more  personally  urgent  cause,  as  new  Democratic  strength  in 
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the  face  of  Republican  weakening  from  the  split  he  had  pre- 
dicted threatened  his  own  office  in  1910. 

Persuading  the  Electorate 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  speech  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Bos- 
ton on  January  3,  1911,  has  been  partially  described  in 
Chapter  I.  In  that  instance,  it  was  used  as  evidence  of 
justification  for  the  study  of  Lodge's  public  speeches.  The 
showmanship  of  the  occasion  and  the  courage  required  to  rely 
on  a speech  as  a means  of  personal  defense,  unaided  by  the 
usual  platform  accoutrements,  were  cited  as  reason  for 
studying  Lodge.  In  addition  to  the  effective  qualities  of 
the  speech,  there  are  a number  of  other  reasons  for  singling 
out  a speech  of  this  type  and  this  one  in  particular  for 
analysis . 

Chapter  II  established  the  partisan  element  of 
Lodge's  character  and  added  that  this  man  who  enjoyed  speak- 
ing probably  preferred  the  campaign  stump  to  all  of  his 
rhetorical  roles.  He  was  introduced  to  public  address  as 
a political  campaigner  and  he  engaged  actively  in  campaigns 
throughout  his  career.  Also,  his  campaign  speeches  compose 
a dominant  element  among  the  factors  of  his  peer  evaluation. 

The  bulk  of  the  campaign  speeches  that  Lodge  made 
were  not  of  the  ordinary  mold  for  politicians  seeking  office. 
He  usually  made  them  in  behalf  of  some  other  individual  run- 
ning for  office  as  a Republican  or  for  the  party's  candidates 
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in  general.  The  speech  at  Symphony  Hall  was  the  only  one 
that  he  ever  made  in  his  own  behalf.  Lodge  had  served 
three  terms  in  a Senate  selected  by  state  legislatures,  and 
this  was  his  final  campaign  for  office  in  the  old  fashion; 
in  1916  and  1922  he  would  be  elected  by  the  voters  directly. 
The  circumstances  of  the  strong  Democratic  showing  in  Novem- 
ber of  1910  and  the  attack  made  upon  him  by  a new  Democratic 
Governor-elect  forced  him  to  consolidate  his  power  in  the 

legislature  by  direct  popular  appeal  in  early  1911. 

On  its  surface,  the  political  stump  speech  should  be 

a simple  rhetorical  species  to  evaluate.  Its  purpose  is 
clearly  to  get  the  candidate  elected  to  the  proposed  office, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  speech  on  the  speaker's  goal  is 
numerically  tabulated  at  the  ballot  box.  A single  speech, 
however,  is  seldom  an  ultimate  factor  and  must  be  evaluated 
in  light  of  other  speeches  or  circxamstances  which  also  af- 
fect elections.  In  this  case,  there  is  significant  evidence 
that  the  speech  to  be  evaluated  was  the  most  influential 

factor  that  turned  the  tide  of  public  and  legislative  favor 

47 

in  Lodge's  behalf. 

Thus,  in  his  time  of  greatest  trial  as  a public  man. 

Lodge  turned  to. oral  discourse  with  his  constituency  as  a 

means  of  insuring  his  election.  That  single  speech  is  the 

obvious  selection  for  this  limited  evaluation.  Even  though 

it  is  atypical  of  the  campaigning  Lodge,  it  is  Lodge  at  his 

'^'7 Ibid. , pp.  397-98;  R.  A.  Southworth  to  Lodge,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1911,  Lodge  papers;  Michael  E.  Hennessy,  Twenty- five 
Years  of  Massachusetts  Politics  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 

Company,  1917) , pp.  246-47. 
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best  and  most  sincere,  and  the  speech  clearly  reveals  his 
powers  of  persuasion  with  the  voters  that  none  of  his 
critics  seem  to  understand. 

In  this  instance,  the  description  of  the  situation 
will  catalogue  the  factors  influencing  the  election  and 
describe  the  circumstances  and  effects  as  Lodge  came  to 
the  platform  in  his  own  defense.  Analysis  of  Lodge's 
rhetorical  artistry  and  persuasive  strategy  requires  treat- 
ment of  content  and  manner.  The  final  section  will  show 
the  influence  of  the  speech  on  the  subsequent  election  in 
the  state  legislature. 

The  Situation 

The  situation  leading  up  to  the  Symphony  Hall  ad- 
dress has  been  partially  described  in  Chapter  I.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  more  specific  analysis,  a brief  summary 
of  the  factors  endangering  Lodge's  reelection  and  those  in 
his  support,  the  rationale  for  his  oral  defense,  and  a de- 
scription of  the  occasion  will  illuminate  the  setting  for 
the  speech. 

Lodge  fjLrst  encountered  Eugene  N.  Foss  as  a wealthy 
businessman  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in 
1904.  Foss  was  campaigning  for  the  position  of  delegate-at- 
large  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  on  the  basis  of 
his  interest  in  Canadian  reciprocity  and  a general  lowering 
of  the  tariff.  He  was  resoundingly  defeated  for  the  post 
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but  tried  to  carry  a strong  reciprocity  plank  from  the 
floor  of  the  state  Convention.  Protectionist  Lodge  person- 
ally took  up  the  man's  challenge  and  "all  but  read  Foss 

AQ 

out  of  the  party  from  the  stage  of  Tremont  Temple."  He 
made  an  enemy  of  a wealthy  and  ruthless  man. 

In  1909  Foss  had  switched  parties  and  had  been 
elected  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  In  1910, 
he  obtained  the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor  and  began 
to  campaign  against  Republican  incumbent  Eben  S . Draper  and 
Lodge.  He  won  the  governorship  in  that  Democratic  year 
and  immediately  set  out  to  prevent  Lodge ' s return  to  the 
Senate . 

The  governor-elect  put  his  colorful  personality  and 

his  ample  funds  to  work  at  this  task  with  "fatal  disrespect 

49 

for  the  rules  of  politics  or  human  dignity."  He  announced., 
publicly  that  he  would  not  sign  Lodge's  credentials  if  the 
Senator  were  re-elected.  He  worked  actively  behind  the 
scenes  to  get  dissatisfied  Republicans  not  to  support  Lodge. 
He  "organized  a troop  of  politicians  to  barnstorm  the  state. 
They  were  led  by  the  Governor-elect  and  a female  vocalist 
who  ' titillated. the  crowds  with  a parody  of  'Has  Anybody 
Here  Seen  Kelly?'  entitled  "Has  Anybody  Here  Seen  Cabot?'" 

'^^Lodge  to  Curtis  Guild,  March  5,  1904,  Lodge 
papers;  Boston  Herald,  April  15,  1904,  p.  3. 

^^Elihu  Root  to  Lodge,  November  27,  1910,  Lodge 
papers;  Hennessy,  pp.  241-43;  Garraty,  Lodge ,:pp; . 279-80 . 
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All  of  this  was  added  to  the  slenderness  of  the  Republican 

majority  in  the  legislature;  Lodge's  position  was  in 
5D 

jeopardy . 

There  were  a number  of  factors  that  militated  in 
Lodge's  favor  also.  For  years  he  had  labored  for  strength 
in  Republican  party  morale  in  Massachusetts;  he  had  stayed 
out  of  local  politics  and  held  the  strong  middle  position 
between  the  conservative  and  progressive  wings  of  the  party. 
The  character  of  his  opponent  helped  too.  Foss  was  recog- 
nized as  a demagogue  and  a charlatan  by  many  voters;  pro- 
fessional politicians  feared  him.  "Republican  legislators 
who  were  tempted  to  turn  against  Lodge  thought  twice  when 
they  observed  the  nature  of  the  man  who  was  encouraging 
them."  Finally,  Foss  could  find  no  prominent  Democratic 
professional  politician  who  would  declare  :his  candidacy 
against  Lodge. 

With  the  scales  about  balanced  in  the  legislature 
and  an  unscrupulous  opportunist  expending  energy  and  money 
to  wean  public  and  political  support  from  Lodge,  he  took 
the  unprecedented  step  of  announcing  a speech  in  his  own 
defense.  Lodge's  reason  for  this  step  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. Foss'  campaign  motto  had  been  "keep  him  explaining," 
and  the  new  Governor's  headlong  offensive  had  succeeded  in 

^^Hennessy,  pp.  241-43;  Garraty,  Lodge , pp.  278-80. 

S^Lodge  to  Roosevelt,  December  10,  1910,  Lodge 
papers;  Hennessy,  pp.  241-43;  Garraty,  Lodge pp .',,279-80 . 
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placing  Lodge  in  a defensive  position  throughout  the  months 
of  the  campaign.  Lodge  had  been  wrongly  labeled  a reac- 
tionary and  had  been  misrepresented  grossly  on  almost  all 
political  issues.  A public  statement  to  clear  up  all  these 
misconceptions,  regain  some  lost  initiative,  and  demonstrate 
his  popularity  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  was  re- 
quired. An  oral  public  statement  was  the  only  means  of 
achieving  all  of  those  objectives. 

Garraty's  description  of  the  occasion  for  the  speech 
was  quoted  in  Chapter  I.  The  audience  had  begun  to  arrive 
at  an  early  hour  and  "two  thousand  good  Republicans  who 
could  not  get  into  the  large  hall  were  jammed  into  Chicker- 
ing  Hall  where  they  sang  'America'  . . . and  listened  to 

praise  of  Lodge  from  others'  lips.  Hundreds  were  turned 
53 

away.!'  Lodge  walked  onto  a bare  stage,  equipped  with 
only  a table: 

A majority  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  sat  immediately  in  front 
of  Senator  Lodge.  . . . The  audience  in 
the  hall  had  flags  and  much  enthusiasm. 

When  Senator  Lodge  stepped  [on  the  stage] 
he  was  obliged  to  wait  five  minutes  for  the 
speaker  [sic,  applause?]  to  cease. 

The  issue  was  Lodge,  and  the  occasion  featured  only  Lodge 

as  he  spoke  in  his  own  defense. 

52 

Karl  Schriftgeisser , The  Gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts: Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Boston:'  Little,  Brown  and 

Compa'ny,  1944)  , p.  244. 

^^Ibid. 

^^New  York  Times,  January  4,  1911,  p.  3. 
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The  Strategy  of  the  Speech 

The  speech  that  Lodge  made  on  this  occasion  was 
something  of  a departure  from  his  normal  rhetorical  habit. 

He  was  adapting,  as  usual,  to  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  address,  and  they  were  extraordinary.  The  primary 
feature  of  the  speech  was  its  functional  use  of  organize-  , 
tion,  style,  and  ideas,  in  the  deliberation  that  the  speaker 
developed. 

Organization 

In  this  instance.  Lodge's  organization  required  a 
flexible  and  simple  treatment  of  a large  body  of  materials. 
The  speech's  arrangement  featured  a brief  introduction  that 
stated  Lodge's  reasons  for  making  the  address;  its  body  was 
an  unadorned  statement  of  his  activities  as  a public  man, 
and  a conclusion  that  began  with  a brief  summary  and  de- 
veloped a long  emotional  peroration  that  was  almost  another 
main  head  for  the  speech  except  that  it  was  used  as  a final 
item. 

The  introduction  described  Lodge's  previous  reluc- 
tance to  campaign  for  himself,  articulated  the  reason  for 
making  the  address  at  that  time,  and  closed  with  a preview 
of  the  speech  that  served  as  a transition  into  its  body: 

^^The  text  of  the  speech  to  be  analyzed  here  is  the 
delivery  manuscript  in  the  Lodge  papers.  Although  the 
printed  versions  are  virtually  identical  and  the  accuracy  of 
manuscript  and  printed  resource  verified  by  the  partial 
stenographic  record  of  the  New  York  Times,  there  were  some 
substantial  last-minute  deletions  made  by  hand  on  the  manu- 
script that  are  very  important  to  the  consideration  of  the 
speech's  content. 
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I have  been  invited  here  tonight  to  speak 
upon  questions  connected  with  the  approaching 
election  of  a Senator  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  I come 
with  unfeigned  reluctance  for  while  I have  a 
wide  and  long  experience  in  public  speaking  I 
have  never  yet  learned  to  speak  in  favor  of 
my  own  election.  I have  been  accused  of 
silence  and  it  is  true  that  I have  been  silent 
so  far  as  my  own  personal  fortunes  are  con- 
cerned. During  my  eighteen  years  of  service 
in  the  Senate  in  every  campaign,  in  every  part 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  many  other  states,  I 
have  discussed  every  public  question  of 
national  import  and  have  been  silent  as  to 
none.  I have  supported  the  policies  and  the 
candidates  ...  of  the  Republican  party  but 
in  all  those  years  I have  never  made  a speech 
in  my  own  behalf.  I have  preferred  to  let  my 
record  of  service  speak  for  me  and  for  that  I 
have  hoped  to  receive  the  considerate  judge- 
ment of  my  fellow  citizens.  Without  strong 
reasons  it  would  ill  become  me  now,  after 
having  been  honored  with  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  for  so  long  a 
period;  to  depart  from  this  rule  of  conduct. 

But  that  reason  exists  in  the  misrepresentation 
going  far  beyond  the  ordinary  misrepresentation 
that  disfigures  all  public  life,  which  have  [sic] 
been  poured  out  upon  me.  I intend,  not  I hope 
at  too  great  length,  to  recall  what  I have  said 
and  done  during  my  service  as  Senator  and  to 
restate  my  oft  expressed  opinions  upon  the 
public  questions  of  the  day.^^ 

There  was  no  attention  function  in  this  first  section;  that 
had  been  made  unnecessary  by  the  dramatic  quality  of  his 
simple  and  straightforward  approach  to  the  occasion  and  his 
audience.  No  argumentation  or  controversy  was  introduced. 
The  tone  of  the  speech  to  follow  was  established. 

Lodge  was  to  discuss  in  factual,  affirmative  state- 
ments "what  he  had  been,"  "what  he  had  done,"  and  "what  his 


^^elivery  manuscript.  Lodge  papers. 
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record  indicated  that  he  was  and  would  do."  The  first 

point  was  a straightforward  chronology  of  his  previous 

57 

electrons  to  the  Senate.  In  the  second  main  head,  he 
described  his  activities  and  voting  patterns  on  the  Sherman 
Silver  Purchase  Act,  Civil  Service  Reform,  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  the  Philip- 
pine Committee,  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
concluded  with  his  activities  on  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

including  an  extensive  description  of  his  viewpoint  on  the 

58 

tariff  and  reciprocity.  His  third  point  was  a discussion 
of  his  position  regarding  the  "legislation  which,  in  the 
current  phrase,  is  described  as  progressive";  he  discussed 
the  nature  of  his  personal  philosophy  on  such  legislation 
and  recalled  his  actions  on  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act; 
the  gold  standard;  the  railroad  bill  of  1904;  the  pure  food 
and  drug  law;  the  law  against  opium  traffic;  his  position 
on  the  direct  election  of  Senators;  the  conservation  laws; 
corporation  and  income  taxes;  compulsory  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall;  and  his  relations  with  the  Republi- 
can  Party. 

All  of  these ■ statements  were  listings  that  maintained 
the  same  low-lcey  tone  set  by  the  introduction.  His  transi- 
tions were  brief;  the  first  used  a short  preview;  "To  at- 
tempt to  follow  in  detail  all  that  has  happened  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  past  eighteen  years  is  of  course  impossible. 

^'^rpid. , pp.  2-4.  ^^Ibid. , pp.  4-15. 

^%bid.,  pp.  4-15. 
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I can  only  touch  very  briefly  upon  a few  leading  subjects 

60 

and  show  what  my  action  was  in  regard  to  them.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  transitions  were  signposts;  "next,"  after 
that,"  and  "now  let  me  say  as  briefly  as  possible,"  carried 
Lodge  from  point  to  point  without  complex  or  ornamental 
structures . 

He  used  a brief  descriptive  summary  as  a transition 
to  his  conclusion:  "Thus,  in  outline,  and  only  outline  is 

possible,  I have  given  an  account  of  my  services  and  of  my 
opinions  on  present  questions This  summation  led  to  a 
conclusion  that  was  much  longer  and  more  complicated  than 
the  introduction,  for  it  housed  the  basic  emotional  appeal 
of  the  speech.  Lodge  described  his  faithfulness  to  and 
humility  before  his  country,  his  state  and  its  people,  in 
an  exhortation  that  raised  the  emotional  level  of  the 
speech  to  its  highest  point  at  the  end. 

Within  this  broad  structure.  Lodge's  internal  pat- 
terning was  deductive.  His  purpose  was  to  compile  an  im- 
pressive list  of  his  contributions  that  warranted  his  return 
to  Congress.  He  added  to  the  impressiveness  by  accumulating 
specifics  in  support  of  each  general  statement: 

As  chairman  of  the  Immigration  Committee,  I 
drew  and  reported  many  general  and  special 
bills  for  the  regulation  of  immigration.  . . . 

In  late  years  I framed  and  helped  to  pass 
what  was  known  as  the  Passport  Amendment 


^Olbid 


• f 


p.  4. 


^^Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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which  solved  our  difficulty  with  Japan  and 
the  new  law  increasing  air  and  space  in 
steerage.  In  the  present  Congress  the  bill 
to  suppress  the  \fnite  Slave  traffic  from 
abroad  was  passed  on  my  motion  and  I re- 
ported and  carried  the  Mann  bill  which  is 
designed  to  destroy  that  same  infamous 
traffic  in  interstate  commerce. 62 

This  patterning  created  a subordinate  listing  of  references 
within  each  item  on  the  long  list  of  more  general  topics; 
it  also  increased  the  impressiveness  of  the  cumulative 
effect  of  his  total  record. 

Thus,  the  speech  developed  in  three  broad  strokes. 
Each  main  head  was  unique,  and  each  had  a strong  basis  for 
its  inclusion  in  the  speech.  The  body  of  the  address  was 
the  listing  of  the  facts  and  correction  of  distortions  and 
misrepresentations  without  referring  to  his  opponents;  the 
conclusion  added  a patriotic  emotional  appeal.  The  seg- 
ments defended  his  speaking,  made  his  point  in  detail,  and 
exhorted  his  audience.  Within  this  broad  structure, 
internal  organization  utilized  the  cumulative  effect  of 
compiling  specifics  to  support  an  initial  generality;  this 
deductive  pattern  added  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  array 
of  Lodge's  evidence  in  his  favor. 


^2 

Ibid. , p.  7.  Another  clear  example  of  this  pat 
tern  appe ar s "below  in  the  stylistic  analysis  instance  of 
parallel  structuring  of  sentences. 
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Style 


One  descriptive  point  should  he  made  about  the 
style  of  Lodge's  Symphony  Hall  address.  As  the  speech  pro- 
ceeded from  the  simplified  introduction  through  more  complex 
arrangements  of  topical  subordination  and  into  the  compli- 
cated structure  of  the  conclusion,  the  language  utilized 
by  the  speaker  began  in  low  key  simplicity  and  grew  steadily 
more  ornamental  to  the  end  of  the  address. 

Through  the  long  listing  of  legislative  activity, 
the  language  and  sentence  structure  remained  plain; 

But  the  great  measure  connected  with  the 
Philippines  was  that  known  as  the  Organic  Act 
of  1902.  By  that  Act  we  established  the 
Philippine  Government,  created  an  assembly 
and  provided  for  popular  elections.  By  that 
Act  we  settled  the  laws  under  which  their 
forests,  their  mines,  and  their  public  lands 
should  be  administered  and  sold.  By  that 
Act  we  conferred  upon  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  purchase  and  dispose  of 
the  so-called  "Friars  Lands,"  measure  of  re- 
lief more  passionately  desired  by  the  people 
of  the  Island  than  any  other. 

The  parallel  phrasing  was  used  here  to  add  stylistically  to 
the  strength  and  simplicity  of  the  cumulative  effect  of 
periodic  statements  of  specifics  that  support  the  deductive 
generality  with ^ which  the  passage  begins.  This  style  is 
utilitarian  but  not  ornamental. 

As  the  speech  moved  upward  in  its  acceleration  into 


^3ii3id.,  p.  8.  A similar  stylistic  effect  is 
gained  from  the  use  of  sequential  compound  sentences  in  the 
excerpt  cited  above. 
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Lodge's  statement  of  his  "forward  looking"  philosophy,  the 

style  gradually  became  more  emphatic  and  more  ornamental: 

This  was  my  belief  eighteen  years  before  the 
interstate  commerce  act  was  passed;  six  years 
before  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  was  passed; 
twenty  years  before  the  Pure  Food  bill  became 
a law.  That  was  my  creed  then;  it  is  my 
creed  still  and  I have  helped  to  put  upon  the 
statute  books  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
corporations  and  railroads,  for  the  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  against  the  adultera- 
tion of  food  staples,  which  I then  advocated. 

I think  i can  say  that  I: 

"Obey  the  voice  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime"; 

That  I: 

"Put  my  creed  into  my  deed 
Nor  spoke  with  double  tongue." 

I gave  my  vote  to  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law, 
the  first  attempt  to  control  great  combinations 
of  capital.  I helped  Republican  Massachusetts 
to  commit  the  Republican  party  to  the  gold 
standard  at  St.  Louis  in  1896  and  I gave  my 
vote  to  the  measure  which  finally  established 
the  gold  standard  in  the  United  States. S4 

The  parallel  structures  here  are  more  emphatic  and  are  com- 
bined with  the  use  of  the  conjunction  "and"  to  convey  the 
continual  adding  of  more  evidence  in  support  of  the  gen- 
erality. More  significantly,  the  sentence  structure  is 
more  complex,  the  increased  use  of  personal  pronouns  adds 
fervor,  and  the  two  brief  quotations  are  pure  ornamentation. 

By  the  time  Lodge  was  well  into  the  conclusion,  his 
style  was  reminiscent  of  those  heavily  ornamented  passages 

in  his  "Daniel  Webster"; 

I am  a senator  of  the  United  States.  My  first 
allegiance  as  an  American  is  to  the  great 
nation  founded,  built  up,  preserved  by  historic 
sacrifices  and  untold  treasure.  My  first 
loyalty  is  to  that  bright  flag  in  which  the 


64ibid.,  pp.  16-17. 
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stars  glitter  and  to  which  we  bare  our  heads 
in  homage  as  it  floats  above  our  soldiers 
and  our  sailors  and  the  sight  of  which  dims 
our  eyes  and  chokes  our  throats  when  we  see 
it  in  a foreign  land.  ^ 

As  he  moved  from  America  to  Massachusetts  to  declare  his 
sincere  allegiance,  the  language  became  more  ornate;  it  was 
image-ridden  like  overformalized  poetry: 

But  I am  also  a Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  that  last  word  touches  the  chord  of  mem- 
ory with  tender  hands  and  moves  the  heart  of 
all  to  whom  it  speaks  of  home.  I was  born 
and  bred  in  Massachusetts.  I love  every  inch 
of  the  old  State  from  the  rocks  of  Essex  and 
the  glittering  sands  of  the  Cape  to  the  fair 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  wooded 
Berkshire  Hills.  Here  my  people  have  lived 
before  me  since  the  days  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company. 

The  rising  complexity  of  metaphor  and  image  and  an  increas- 
ing change  of  music  from  the  rhythmical  cadences  of 
emphatic  evidence  accumulation  to  this  symphonic  arrangement 
of  long  and  short  --  complex  and  periodic  --  sentences 
counterbalanced  to  support  the  intensity  of  speaker  and 
language,  generated  an  increasing  emotional  quality. 

Unlike  Lodge's  similarly  emotional  occasional  speech 
perorations  that  rose  to  ringing  climaxes  in  grand  excerpts 
of  poetry,  this  ^speech  had  another  ending  in  mind.  The 
audience  must  have  been  near  to  discomfort  prompted  by  an 
overly  extended  climax  in  a speech  not  yet  ended  when 
Lodge  paused  in  the  fervor  for  a long  moment  and  returned 


^^Ibid.,  p.  22.  ^^Ibid.,  pp.  22-23. 
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to  pure  simplicity  for  the  final  statement; 

Every  tradition  of  our  great  State  is  dear 
to  me,  every  page  of  her  history  is  to  me  a 
household  word.  To  her  service  I have  given 
the  best  years  of  my  life  and  the  best  that 
was  in  me  to  give.  I hope  that  I have  not 
been  an  altogether  unprofitable  servant.  I 
have  given  my  all;  no  man  can  give  more. 

Others  may  well  serve  her  with  greater  ability 
than  I.  I fervently  hope  that  there  will  be 
many  such  others  in  the  days  yet  to  come  when 
her  light  will  still  shine  before  men  as  it 
now  shines  with  steady  radiance  in  the  pages 
of  history.  Others  may  easily  serve  her 
better  than  I in  those  days  yet  to  be  but  of 
this  I am  sure:  no  one  can  ever  serve  her 

with  greater  love  or  deeper  loyalty. 

This  passage  is  simplistic  repetition  of  rhythm  pattern.  It 
is  not  the  staccato  affirmation  of  parallel  structure  but 
merely  the  absolute  contrast  of  highly  simple  rhythm  void 
of  ornament  following  very  complex  and  ornamental  passages. 
Only  one  thought  unit  interrupts  the  pattern  of  five  iambic 
feet  per  idea;  that  unit  contains  the  metaphor  of  Massa- 
chusetts' "shining  light"  and  requires  alteration  for  con- 
trast to  the  surrounding  phrases. 

Lodge's  style,  like  his  organization,  supported  the 
purpose  of  this  speech.  As  he  assimilated  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  his  reelection,  he  used  his  style  to  add  to  the 
cumulative  effect  in  emphatic  manner.  It  was  a key  tool  in 
the  emotional  crescendo  that  gradually  developed  throughout 
the  speech  as  it  lent  poetry  and  ornament  to  Lodge's  thought. 
Finally,  a total  stylistic  contrast  was  used  to  end  the 
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speech  on  a high  note  of  humility.  The  style  was  altered 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  function  throughout  the 
address . 

Content 

Actually  the  content  of  this  speech  has  already  been 
described  in  the  sections  dealing  with  organization  and 
style  illustrating  the  interdependency  of  those  elements. 
Those  foregoing  passages  described  what  Lodge  said.  The 
important  aspect  of  his  content,  insofar  as  analysis  of 
this  speech's  strategy  is  concerned,  is  what  he  did  not  say. 

Lodge's  speech  manuscripts  in  his  papers  contain  two 
false  starts  on  the  Symphony  Hall  address.  The  final  manu- 
script has  words,  phrases,  and  entire  sections  marked 
through  to  eliminate  carefully  any  reference  to  his  accus- 
ers: "This  address  was  an  answer  to  the  campaign  led  by 

Governor-elect  Eugene  N.  Foss,  yet  throughout  his  remarks 
he  never  mentioned  the  name  of  any  of  his  opponents." 

Lodge  had  been  answering  Foss'  charges  throughout  • 
the  campaign  and  he  had  been  on  the  defensive.  Charles 

Francis  Adams,  allied  politically  with  Lodge  for  the  first 

* 69 

time  since  1884,  wrote  "the  man  [Foss]  is  clean  daft." 

Elihu  Root's  language  was  even  stronger:  "What  a bumptuous 

ass  Foss  isl  Bounder  is  the  word.  ...  I have  met  some 

^^New  York  Times,  January  4,  1911,  p.  3. 

^^Charles  Francis  Adams  to  Lodge,  November  25, 

1910,  Lodge  papers. 
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...  of  his  type  and  I always  wish  instantly  to  insult 
theiu."^*^  Foss  was  asking  for  the  hard  side  of  Lodge's 
strident  tongue,  and  he  had  been  getting  it.  The  speech  at 
Symphony  Hall  called  for  rising  above  such  a personality 
clash  and  assuming  the  offensive  again  with  a firm,  positive, 
unsarcastic  statement  that  attacked  no  one  and  promoted 
Lodge . 

This  task  was  difficult  for  the  cynical  Senator  so 
accxamstomed  to  slashing  his  opponents  dumb  with  a single 
stroke.  His  first  try  began  "It  has  never  been  my  habit  to 
notice  personal  attacks,  especially  when  they  come  from  an 
unimportant  or  discredited  source, and  continued  in  the 
same  vein.  The  draft  is  marked  "Too  personallll  Rewrite," 
in  pencil  strokes  so  hard  that  the  lead  tore  the  paper  on 
two  of  the  exclamation  points.  The  second  draft  eliminated 
personal  references,  but  rankled  with  terms  like  "despot," 
"extremist,"  "demagogue,"  and  "petty  tyrant. It  too  was 
ultimately  rejected.  Even  the  final  draft  required  precise 
editing;  The  sentence,  "But  that  reason  exists  in  the  mis- 
representation going  far  beyond  the  ordinary  misrepresenta- 
tion that  difigUres  all  public  life,  which  have  [sic]  been 

^^Elihu  Root  to  Lodge,  November  27,  1910,  Lodge 

papers . 
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Rejected  typescript.  Lodge  papers. 
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Another  of  the  same  type  as  ibid.  This  one  is 
marked  "attempt  number  two"  across  the  top  of  the  first  page. 
A memorandum  page  is  attached  to  the  front  with  the  comment 
"This  one  will  not  do  either  --  too  many  strong  words." 
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poured  out  upon  me/'  in  the  introduction  was  altered  from 
"But  that  reason  exists  in  the  misrepresentation  and  false- 
hood,  going  far  beyond  the  ordinary  misrepresentation  of 
opponents  that  disfigures  all  public  life,  which  have 

73 

been  poured  out  upon  me  durxng  the  past  three  months." 

An  entire  segment  was  excluded  from  the  explanation 
of  Lodge's  role  in  the  Philippines  policy  because  it  defended 
against  a direct  Foss  attack.  This  passage  is  acid-tongued 
Lodge  at  his  best. 

Quite  lately  I saw  that  someone  had  said 
that  I had  exploited  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Mindoro  Development 
Company,  a New  Jersey  Corporation.  If  I 
could  be  amazed  at  any  slander  devised  by 
political  malignity  I should  have  been  as- 
tounded at  this  one  for  it  presents  a rare 
combination  of  ignorance  and  mendacity.  . . . 

Unlike  most  falsehoods,  this  particular  one 
carries  its  character  branded  on  its  face, 
for  even  the  most  careless  reader  would 
realize  that  Congress  does  not  grant  New 
Jersey  charters. 

The  section  went  on  in  that  manner  and,  as  a result,  was 
eliminated  from  the  speech  as  were  all  loaded  words  and 
phrases. 


The  biographer  Garraty's  reaction  to  the  resultant 
speech  represents  a useful  comment  on  Lodge's  content  con- 
trol: 


The  effectiveness  of  the  speech  lay  in  its 
sincerity.  Lodge  was  proud,  haughty,  cynical 


^^Delivery  manuscript,  p.  1.  Italics  mine.  The 
italicized  items  are  lined  through  in  the  manuscript. 
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self  assured;  often  he  was  an  equivocator,  a 
dexterous  pettifogger,  a shrewd  rather  than  a 
penetrating  debater,  a merciless  critic  of 
ignorance,  coarseness,  and  error.  . . . But 
on  the  stage  of  Symphony  Hall  he  opened  his 
heart  and  was,  if  not  humble,  at  least  human. 

The  content  of  this  speech  was  carefully,  precisely  designed 
to  be  an  informative  statement  adapted  to  the  end  of  produc- 
ing a desired  effect  upon  an  audience.  That  it  was  assidu- 
ously labored  over  to  produce  that  effect  made  its  design  a 
purposive  portion  of  the  speaker's  planned  strategy. 


Appeals 

There  was  no  direct  persuasive  appeal  in  Lodge's 
speech  at  Symphony  Hall.  At  no  point  did  he  assert  a 
rationale  for  his  reelection  or  point  out  what  he  would  do 
for  the  people  when  safely  returned  to  the  Senate  for  six 
more  years.  Just  as  the  1908  Convention  speech  was  a state- 
ment of  policy  rather  than  persuasion  to  a policy  and 
directed  by  indirection,  this  campaign  speech  was  a state- 
ment of  fact.  Placed  in  the  context  of  the  debate  with 
Foss,  Lodge  was  the  negative.  But  he  did  not  attack  his 
opponent's  proposal;  he  did  not  even  assert  that  the  af- 
firmative attack  on  the  present  system  was  in  error.  He 
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Garraty,  Lodge,  p.  282.  Apparently  Garraty  did 
not  see  the  manuscript  of  the  speech  in  the  Lodge  papers. 

He  refers  to  the  special  publication  of  the  speech.  Hence, 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  false  starts  and  careful  editing 
that  made  the  speech  a direct  statement  of  Lodge's  record 
and  a sincere  exposition  of  his  devotion.  Garraty' s as- 
sumption that  Lodge,  in  trouble,  merely  humbled  himself 
for  one  night  is  disappointing  in  such  a fine  study. 
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simply  stated  the  nature  of  the  status  quo  and  let  it  stand 
for  itself.  His  strategy  of  appeal  was  to  argue  the  propo- 
sition of  fact  that  was  only  a part  of  the  over-all  policy 
debate . 

Lodge's  ethos  in  Massachusetts  had  been  seriously 
undermined  by  Foss'  attacks.  The  Senator  had  been  respond- 
ing in  kind  by  attempting  to  brand  Foss  a liar.  Even  though 
the  charge  was  true,  the  name-calling  tactic  was  unlikely  to 
rebuild  the  public  conception  of  Lodge's  sagacity,  high 
character,  or  good  will.  The  construction  of  these  elements 
was  an  obvious  and  significant  portion  of  the  strategy  of 
the  speech.  The  organization,  stylistic  adaptations,  and 
content  adaptations  were  designed  to  support  that  strategy. 

The  clear  arrangement  of  topics  and  the  cumulative 
massing  of  details  in  support  of  his  generalities  was  cal- 
culated to  demonstrate  Lodge's  knowledge  and,  hence,  his 
sagacity.  Also,  his  constant  references  to  literature  and 
history  would  serve  as  an  indirect  means  to  remind  the 
audience  of  his  scholarship.  Sagacity  was  the  element  of 
his  ethos  least  likely  to  need  buttressing. 

Foss'  major  attacks  had  been  on  Lodge's  character. 

He  had  been  called  "pawn  of  the  corporations,"  and  accused 

7 6 

of  buying  votes.  To  counteract  this  attack.  Lodge  set 
out  to  demonstrate  consistency  between  his  political 
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'Schriftgeisser,  p.  243. 
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philosophy  and  legislative  voting  habits  as  well  as  to  pre- 
sent many  specific  examples  that  contradicted  the  asser- 
tions made  against  him.  His  use  of  the  quotations, 

I “Obey  the  voice  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime;" 

That  I: 

"Put  my  creed  into  my  deed 
Nor  spoke  with  double  tongue," 

was  the  capstone  to  this  appeal.  He  reemphasized  his  honest 
motivation  in  the  conclusion:  "I  would  at  least  have  the 

people  of  Massachusetts  able  to  say  of  me  that; 

"I  nothing  common  did  or  mean 

3 ”7  *7 

Upon  that  memorable  scene."'' 

This  necessary  reinstatement  of  ethos  would  not  have  been 
supported  by  an  attack  on  Foss;  fittingly,  all  the  biting 
remarks  Lodge  must  have  wished  to  make  were  culled  from  the 
speech  as  a part  of  his  rhetorical  strategy. 

V7ith  the  indication  of  his  good  will  already  sup- 
ported by  his  "consistency"  and  "good  motives"  approaches 
to  high  character.  Lodge  simply  added  the  acceptable  ideals 
of  patriotism  for  his  country  and  his  state  as  a final  note 
of  the  speech.  These  identifications  were  certain  to  be 
considered  high  'ideals  by  the  Massachusetts  citizens  in  his 
audience;  they  added  to  his  ethos-building  strategy. 

Lodge's  emotional  appeal  was  more  straightforward 
than  his  ethical  demonstrations  and,  thus,  easier  to 
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describe.  The  classical  description  of  emotional  proofs  as 

a means  of  putting  "the  audience  in  a frame  of  mind  suitable 

78 

for  the  reception  of  the  speaker's  ideas,"  is  inadequate 
as  a tool  for  analysis  of  his  use  of  pathos.  In  the  first 
place.  Lodge's  arrangement  placed  ideas  first  and  emotional 
appeals  last;  the  emotional  exhortation  could  hardly  be  used 
to  make  the  ideas  acceptable  in  this  arrangement.  Secondly, 
the  classical  concept  is  generally  describing  pathos  as  a 
means  of  proof, and  there  was  no  direct  argumentation  in  the 
speech;  pathetic  appeals  were  used  as  support  for  two  other 
aspects  of  the  speech. 

The  emotional  climax  of  the  conclusion  to  the  speech 
served  a dual  purpose:  First,  already  mentioned  above,  it 

was  designed  to  promote  his  empathetic  relationship  with 
his  audience,  thereby  assisting  his  ethos;  second,  it  was 
designed  to  promote  a demonstration  of  his  popularity  for 
the  sake  of  its  impact  on  the  legislators  before  him.  Many 
of  the  attacks  on  Lodge  had  been  based  on  the  argument  that 
he  could  not  win  a Senate  seat  if  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
were  allowed  to  vote  rather  than  the  legislature.  An  ex- 
ample appeared  in  a Democratic  newspaper  after  the  speech: 

If  the  election  of  Eugene  N.  Foss  to  be 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  means  anything,  it 
means  that  the  people  of  that  State  do  not 


^^Lester  Thonnsen  and  A.  Craig  Baird,  Speech  Criti- 
cism  (New  York:  The  Ronald  Press,  1948)  , p.  35 8~" 
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wish  to  be  represented  in  the  Senate  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge;  but  the  machine  is  with  Senator 
Lodge,  the  protected  industries  are  with  him, 
all  the  power  of  special  privilege  is  back  of 
him,  and  Lodge's  chances  of  election  are  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else's.  Yet  if  he  had  gone 
before  the  people  November  8 he  would  have  been 
beaten  no  less  decisively  than  was  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor. 

Lodge  tried  to  impress  the  legislature  that  he  would  have 
been  elected  by  the  people;  that  impression  required  a 
demonstration  of  his  personal  popularity. 

In  brief,  the  strategy  of  the  speech  was  a complex 
structure  that  required  putting  many  elements  of  the 
rhetorical  act  into  common  support  of  one  organic  purpose. 
Lodge's  organization  of  material  was  designed  for  cumulative 
impact  of  the  sum  total  of  his  public  life.  His  style  was 
adapted  to  assist  that  accumulation,  and  he  altered  its 
nature  effectively  as  his  appeal  became  more  emotional  at 
the  end  of  the  speech.  This  speech  was  a part  of  Lodge's 
over-all  campaign  for  reelection  in  1910  and  1911.  Never- 
theless, he  ignored  that  debate  and  omitted  any  political 
exhorting  of  his  audience  in  favor  of  persuasion  by 
straightforward  statement  of  fact.  All  of  these  elements 
were  fused  into ‘one  structure  designed  to  rebuild  Lodge's 
damaged  ethos  and  create  a popular  emotional  force  demanding 
his  return  to  the  Senate. 
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New  York  V7orld,  January  4,  1911,  as  quoted  in 
Literary  Digest,  rIETI  ("January  7,  1911),  1. 
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The  Effect  of  the  Speech 

The  Symphony  Hall  speech  succeeded  in  all  of  its 

objectives.  In  this  case  the  only  required  effect  was 

immediate.  Governor  Draper  wrote  "Dear  Senator,"  and  began 

his  letter,  "I  have  addressed  you  as  above  advisedly  after 
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learning  from  you  last  night  what  that  title  means."  A 
Boston  friend  wrote,  "I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing -such 

OT 

universally  strong  commendation  of  a speech";  and  Boston's 

society  matron  heralded,  "Webster  is  the  only  name  that  can 
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stand  near  Cabot  Lodge's."  Letters  of  this  kind  poured 

in;  consensus  in  regard  to  Lodge's  return  to  the  Senate  was 

"that  whatever  doubt  there  was  on  the  first  of  January  was 
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removed  by  . . . [the]  oration  in  Symphony  Hall."  The 

immediate  effect  of  the  speech  was  exactly  the  one  that 

Lodge's  strategy  was  designed  to  produce. 

One  other  potential  effect  of  this  speech  should  be 

mentioned  here.  A speech  which  made  a "proud,  haughty, 

cynical,  self-assured"  partisan  politician  appear  "at  least 
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human"  should  have  had  some  continuing  effect  in  altering 
®^Eben  S.  Draper  to  Lodge,  January  4,  1911,  Lodge 

papers. 

^^Archibald  Blanchard  to  Lodge,  January  19,  1911, 

Lodge  papers. 

^^Helen  Bell  to  Lodge,  January  15,  1911,  Lodge  papers. 

S3james  Ford  Rhodes  to  Lodge,  January  19,  1911, 

Lodge  papers;  Lodge,  Roosevelt-Lodge  Correspondence , II, 
397-98;  Garraty,  Lodge,  p.  283;  S chrittgeisser , p.  245.  All 
sources  concur  that'  the  speech  was  the  factor  that  swung  the 
tide  in  Lodge's  favor. 

®^These  are  Garraty' s words,  but  common  to  all  de- 
scriptions of  Lodge. 
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the  speaker's  subsequent  relationship  with  his  audience. 

There  is  no  indication  that  any  such  alteration  occurred. 

The  reason  that  there  was  no  continuing  change  in  the  manner 
of  the  speaker  or  his  audience's  attitudes  toward  him 
probably  lies  in  the  analysis  of  Lodge's  character  made  in 
Chapter  II.  Lodge  was  more  human  to  his  political  audi- 
ences than  his  critics  have  reported;  there  was  little 
dramatic  change  in  his  ethos  because  his  standing  image 
and  the  respect  that  his  constituency  held  for  him  was 
greater  than  his  articulate  foes  in  Congress  and  academe 
have  recorded. 

S\immary  Evaluation 

Neither  of  the  two  speeches  just  considered  has 
shown  Lodge  in  direct  political  persuasion.  These  addresses 
are  not  unique  in  that  regard.  Lodge  chose  the  dignity  of 
formal  policy  statement  and  presentation  of  question  of 
fact  in  his  roles  as  political  speaker.  His  persuasion 
was  indirect  and  by  inference.  His  rhetorical  strategies 
were  carefully  designed  to  support  his  persuasive  goals 
even  though  the. support  was  not  in  the  form  of  argumentation. 

On  the  convention  platforms  of  the  Republican  Party, 
Lodge  attempted  to  influence  the  party  to  follow  his  own 
conception  of  what  was  best  for  the  country.  In  that  way, 
his  influence  on  his  country  could  be  supported  by  the 
party.  In  the  1908  Convention,  Lodge  achieved  his  immediate 
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goals  and  cleverly  used  the  observed  product  of  that  success 
to  support  his  warning  against  party  factionalism  and  ad- 
vocate his  own  course.  Through  factors  outside  his  con- 
trol^ his  long-range  goal  was  not  realized.  Nevertheless, 
he  went  far- beyond  the  bounds  of  "ordinary"  talent  in  find- 
ing all  of  the  available  means  of  demonstrating  the  advan- 
tages and  the  pppular  strength  of  his  own  middle  course. 

The  speech  was  an  artistic  success  even  though  it  only 
achieved  a part  of  its  rhetorical  purpose. 

In  his  role  as  a campaign  speaker.  Lodge  continu- 
ally defended  the  past  rather  than  assert  the  future.  This 
statement  does  not  mean  that  he  v;as  reactionary  as  his 
enemies  assumed.  It  merely  means  that,  at  least  in  1911, 
he  chose  to  let  his  philosophy  of  government  and  his  record 
in  carrying  out  beneficial  legislative  programs  stand  un- 
tarnished by  persuasive  explanations  for  his  audience  to 
evaluate.  He  made  no  value  judgments  of  his  own  beyond 
the  natural  bias  of  selection  of  materials  and  their  ar- 
rangement; he  stated  the  facts. 

The  foregoing  statement  indicates  that,  at  least 
insofar  as  his  political  speaking  is  concerned.  Lodge  had 
a greater  respect  for  his  audiences  and  they  possessed  a 
much  greater  regard  for  him  than  his  critics  would  allow. 

At  any  rate,  his  record  in  the  rhetorical  activities  of 
political  speaking  was  a successful  one  insofar  as  immedi- 
ate electoral  purposes  were  concerned.  His  deviations 
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from  current  practice  in  rhetorical  strategy  and  his  per- 
suasion without  "systems'  of  proofs"  in  the  classical  con- 
struct deserve  attention.  The  political  speaking  of  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  was  an  example  of  successful  persuasion  by 
nondirect  means. 


CHAPTER  VT 


FORENSIC  SPEAKING 


In  his  era  and  after,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  better 
known  as  a debater  of  issues  than  as  an  occasional  or 
political  speaker.  The  descriptions  of  his  oratory  in  both 
contemporary  accounts  and  histories  capture  him  in  rhetori- 
cal combat.  Garraty  described  the  image  that  Lodge 
achieved: 

He  became  a master  of  the  cutting  retort,  the 
sneer,  irony,  and  sarcasm.  In  debate  he 
infuriated  opponents  by  his  cool,  devastating 
insults.  . . . All  of  these  qualities  made 
him  particularly  effective  in  opposing  others. 

. . . They  also  made  it  particularly  diffi- 
cult for  opponents  to  accept  his  criticisms 
with  good  nature.^ 

Contemporary  comment  also  tended  to  picture  Lodge  as  the 

perfect  and  unde feat able  debater: 

Lodge  is  a veteran  in  debate.  ...  He  has 
nothing  to  learn.  Every  word  that  he  said 
was  heard;  every  interruption  which  came  was 
used  in  his  favor  or  turned  toward  his  side 
if  the  former  were  impossible. 2 

This  chapter  will  investigate  Lodge's  rhetorical  practice  in 

debate . 


^John  A.  Garraty,  "Spoiled  Child  of  American  Poli- 
tics," American  Heritage,  VT  (August,  1955),  59. 

2Richard  W.  Hale  to  Professor  Jules  Valery,  March  20, 
1919,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  MSS,  Massachusetts  Historical 
Association,  Boston. 
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Effective  rhetoric  was  suspect  in  Lodge's  time,  as 
in  other  times;  an  effective  politician  was  similarly  sus- 
pect. Lodge  has  been  depicted  as  a shrewd,  penetrating, 
and  successful  politician,  but  an  intellectually  dishonest 
ps^tisan.  Such  an  appraisal  has  resulted  in  part  from  con- 
sideration of  his  printed  words  apart  from  their  spoken 
context  and  intended  audience.  According  to  Robert  T. 
Oliver,  such  evaluation  of  oratory  usually  provides  a dis- 
torted conclusion: 

Critical  readers  too  long  have  been  con- 
temptuous of  the  living  words  of  speech. 
"Demagogic,"  "shallow,"  "mob-baiting," 
"rationalistic,"  "puerile,"  "inflammatory," 
"emotional"  --  adjectives  frequently  ap- 
plied to  public  speeches  --  are  used  not 
for  definition,  but  for  defamation.  It  is 
perhaps  easier  to  deny  the  respectability 
of  public  address  than  it  is  to  understand 
it.  But  denial  does  not  diminish  its 
force.  It  only  leaves  the  critic  delib- 
erately unaware  of  its  essential  nature, 
and  less  equipped  to  deal  with  it. 3 

Even  Garraty,  in  his  careful  biography  of  Lodge,  fell  into 

the  trap  that  Oliver  warned  against  when  he  observed  that 

"a  speech  that  stirs  its  audience  to  frenzied  response  in 

the  evening  meeting  will  leave  its  readers  critically 

cold  when  it  appears  in  the  morning  paper. Garraty  mis- 

analyzed  Lodge's  strategy  in  his  debate  with  A.  Lawrence 

Lowell  over  the  League  of  Nations  because  he  made  value 


^Robert  T.  Oliver,  "Living  Words,"  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech,  XXIX  (February,  1943),  19.  " 

^Ibid. 
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judgments  about  a living  speech  on  the  basis  of  a reaction 
to  a silent  black  and  white  manuscript: 

Thus  Lodge  ended  the  debate  on  an  emotional 
and  political  level  out  of  keeping  with  the 
high  tone  of  both  his  opening  speech  and 
Lowell's.  ...  Lodge  was  hardly  justified  in 
the  tone  of  his  arguments.  Yet  this  part  of 
his  rebuttal  produced  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause  of  the  evening.  ...  He  sounded 
more  like  a rabble-rousing  politician  dead  set 
against  any  league  than  a statesman  seeking 
only  to  stimulate  enlightened  public  dis- 
cussion.5 

In  spite  of  this  appraisal  of  effectiveness  in  terms  of  the 
immediate  audience.  Lodge's  rhetorical  strategy  was  heavily 
criticized  in  a quiet  study  thirty-five  years  after  the 
speaking  because  this  part  of  the  recorded  manuscript 
failed  to  produce  a "high  tone." 

Contemporary  and  subsequent  denigration  of  Lodge's 
debating  habits  is  commonly  based  on  the  fallacy  that  S.  I. 
Hayakawa  calls  a two-valued  orientation.  His  friends  and 
enemies  identified  him  as  either  for  or  against  a particular 
policy.  Lodge's  biographers  expected  statesmanlike  argu- 
mentative essays  from  manuscripts  that  represented  real 
speeches  delivered  extemporaneously  to  live  audiences  with 
the  intent  of  generating  a particular  attitude  toward  poli- 
cies advocated.  Understanding  Lodge's  policy  positions 


^John  A.  Garraty,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1955) , p.”3bl . 

. I.  Hayakawa,  Language  in  Thought  and  Action 
(New  York:  Harcourt , Brace  and  World,  1949)  , p. 
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and  the  forensic  speeches  related  to  them  requires  consid- 
eration of  a wider  range  of  rhetorical  possibilities.  In 
addition,  his  words  must  be  taken  in  the  contexts  of  the 
occasions  on  which  they  were  spoken  and  the  audiences  toward 
whom  they  were  directed.  Lodge  may  have  considered  those 
audiences  to  be  more  than  "rabble"  for  the  "rousing." 

In  order  to  analyze  and  criticize  the  forensic  ad- 
dresses of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  this  chapter  will  follow  a 
pattern  similar  to  the  preceding  two.  The  nature  of  forensic 
address  for  Lodge  in  his  time  will  be  considered  first;  he 
will  then  be  described  as  he  participated  in  debate  on  both 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  before  Congressional  and 
public  audiences.  The  general  nature  of  the  relationship 
of  these  audiences  to  each  other  and  to  the  speaker  will  be 
examined  in  terms  of  the  capacity  of  the  speaker  to  influ- 
ence policy  decisions  on  immediate  legislations  and  atti- 
tudes on  long-term  controversies.  In  light  of  these  con- 
siderations, four  specific  forensic  addresses  will  be 
analyzed  in  depth.  Speeches  in  public  and  in  Congress  will 
be  considered  in  the  debates  on  Constitutional  reform  and 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Nature  of  Forensic  Address 

When  referring  to  debates  in  Congress,  Senators  and 
Representatives  have  continually  remarked  on  Sneir  inability 
to  influence  immediate  audiences.  An  exchange  between  two 
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Senators  in  the  debate  over  civil  government  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  on  April  22,  1902,  exemplified  this  attitude; 

Mr.  Scott  [Pennsylvania] . Does  the  Senator 
. . . think  for  a minute  that  the  arguments 
of  any  Senator  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber 
will  change  the  vote  of  a single  Senator 
upon  this  proposition? 

Mr.  Rawlins  [Utah] . Mr.  President,  I never 
in  my  life  have  indulged  in  such  an  unreason- 
able assumption  as  that  the  judgement  of  the 
Senator  who  has  last  spoken  could  be  affected 
by  any  argument.  [Laughter]  If  he  or  any 
other  Senator  upon  that  side  of  the  Chamber 
imagines  for  an  instant  that  I am  addressing 
an  argument  to  them  with  any  hope  that  they 
will  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  reason 
or  justice  which  will  be  presented  in  behalf 
of  ten  millions  of  people  who  have  no  political 
voice,  in  the  destiny  of  this  country,  he  is 
entirely  mistaken.  The  argument  which  I ad- 
dress to  the  Senate  is  addressed  to  the  coun- 
try. There  are  70,000,000  people  who  want  to 
know  the  truth  about  this  measure  and  the 
questions  which  are  now  pending  before  the 
Senate . 7 

Whether  such  remarks  are  genuine  recognition  of  constant 

polarities  or  merely  banter  is  difficult  to  determine.  Many 

8 

speakers  and  a number  of  scholars  have  recognized  an  im- 
portant secondary  audience  by  such  remarks.  Partisanship 
was  invariably  the  ogre  that  prevented  "considerations  of 
reason  and  justice." 


7 

U.S.,  Congressional  Record,  57th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1902,  XXXV,  Parfb','  "4'b'2'r-2'Z. 

O 

Berating  opponents  for  close -mindedness  was  quite 
common  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  League  of  Nations  de- 
bates. D.  F.  Fleming  points  out  that  only  four  Senators 
crossed  party  lines  during  the  entire  controversy  and  only 
one  Republican  consistently  voted  for  the  League  in  all- 
forms . 
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Effecting  direct  control  over  legislators,  hov;ever, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  decentralized  character  of  politi- 
cal parties  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  American 
Political  Science  Association  observed  party  inability  to 
govern,  with  the  formation  in  the  late  1940 's  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  try  to  promote  a more  responsible  two-party 

9 

system.  Frank  J.  Sorauf  has  descrxbed  a political  party  as 
"powerless  to  enforce  its  wishes. Another  scholar  ob- 
served the  empirical  data  of  voting  patterns  on  partisan 
issues  and  concluded  "that  the  roll  calls  demonstrate  that 
the  parties  are  unable  to  hold  their  lines  on  a controversial 
public  issue  when  the  pressure  is  on."^^  Critical  commentary 
on  Congressional  debating  also  illuminates  its  nature  as  a 
rhetorical  process.  For  instance,  in  1897,  E.  L.  Godkin 
used  his  editorial  anonymity  in  The  Nation  to  express  his 

concern  over  a "growing  disinclination  to  discuss  important 

12 

public  measures"  in  the  Congress.  Five  years  later,  ob- 
serving debate  over  the  issue  that  Senator  Rawlins  had 

9 

American  Political  Science  Association,  Toward  a 
More  Responsible  Two-Party  System  (New  York:  Rinehart  Press, 

19^0),  p.  xii. 

^^Frank  J.  Sorauf,  Party  Politics  in  America  (Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1968)  , p"I  3251 

^^E . E.  Schatt Schneider,  Party  Government  (New  York: 
Rinehart  Press,  1942),  p.  131. 

Jamming  Through,"  The  Nation,  LXV  (December  9, 
1897),  448-49. 
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claimed  would  be  "unaffected  by  any  argument,"  Godkin  titled 

his  editorial  "Congress  again  Debating."  While  arguing 

that  "the  possibility  of  persuasion  is  the  breath  of  life 

to  public  debate,"  he  advocated  that  Congress  rid  itself 

of  "stifling  rules"  and  make  its  debate  "a  means  of  bringing 

13 

out  the  better  reason  and  the  wiser  policy."  In  the 
first  instance,  Godkin  had  been  concerned  about  the  pushing 
of  legislation  through  Congress  without  adequate  discussion 
and  with  party  affiliation  more  likely  to  govern  conviction 
than  articulate  reason.  His  excitement  over  the  debates 
on  Philippine  government  was  a reflection  of  public  interest 
in  that  issue,  as  much  as  it  was  support  for  his  statement 
that  votes  had  been  altered  by  discussion.  To  persuade  the 
electorate  was  to  persuade  Congressmen.  Rawlins'  statement 
was  as  much  designed  to  reduce  the  ethos  of  his  opponents 
as  to  advance  his  own  argument.  In  short,  the  use  of 
emotional  appeals  likely  to  be  effective  on  constituencies 
could  have  also  affected  the  Senate. 

Thomas  B.  Reed  described  the  legislative  business  of 
Congress  as  "deliberation."  Committees  investigated  prob- 
lems and  proposed  solutions  in  the  form  of  bills  and  "Con- 
gressmen 'deliberated'  to  express  their  convictions,  ... 

14 

sectional  feelings,  and  partisanship."  Reed  described 

^^"Congress  again  Debating,"  The  Nation,  LXXIV 
(April  24,  1902),  320-21. 

I'^Kirt  E.  Montgomery,  "Thomas  B.  Reed's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Congressional  Debating,"  Speech  Monographs,  XVII 
(March,  1950) , 66. 
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four  functions  for  Congressional  debate:  It  served  "to 

15 

guide  the  whole  assembly  to  right  conclusions";  it 
elucidated  the  principles  and  settled  the  details  of  a pro- 
posed law;  it  pointed  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  proposed  bills;  it  assisted  understanding  by  airing  both 
sides  for  questions  and  replies  in  open  discussion . Reed 
believed  that  debate  in  Congress  was  useful  v;hen  considered 
as  a part  of  the  whole  deliberative  procedure. 

Certain  conclusions  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
function  of  Congressional  debate.  First,  its  participants 
recognize  a wider  audience  than  the  legislators  within  the 
sound  of  their  voices.  Second,  partisan  control  depends 
upon  the  size  of  a party  majority,  the  quality  of  its  lead- 
ership, and  its  capacity  to  reflect  attitudes  approved  by 
the  constituency  attitudes.  Third,  debate  itself  is  only 
one  part  of  the  procedure  that  culminates  in  statute  law; 
committee  evidence  gathering  and  deliberation  are,  in  most 
cases,  more  time  consuming  and  more  influential.  Fourth, 


1 S 

Thomas  B.  Reed,  "Mr.  Speaker,"  North  Amerxcan  Re- 
view, CLIV  (January,  1892),  13. 

^^For  details  of  Reed's  ideas  about  debate  see  . bid., 
as  well  as  T.  B.  Reed,  "A  Deliberative  Body,"  North  Airierrcan 
Review,  CLII  (February,  1891) , 154,  and  Congressional  Record, 
53rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1894,  XXVI,  Part  5,  4560,  as  well  as 
Lodge's  view  of  Reed's  concepts  of  debate  in  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge , The  Democracy  of  the  Constitution  and  Other  Essays 
and  Addresses  (New  York':  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  19l5)  ," 

pp.  197-207.'  These  four  functions  are  listed  in  approxi- 
mately the  form  in  which  they  are  here  cited  in  Montgomery, 
p.  66. 
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the  legislative  procedure  is  only  one  part  of  the  whole 
phenomenon  of  issue  determination  and  policy  making;  it  is 
a co-influential  aspect  of  larger  public  discourse.  Fifth, 
debates  are  the  showpieces  of  deliberations;  much  of  the 
more  influential  committee  work,  lobbying,  publicizing  of 
arguments,  and  personal  influencing  of  attitudes  is  rele- 
gated to  a supportive  role  as  the  stars  take  to  the  stages 
all  over  the  country  to  orate  on  "the  issues." 

In  summary,  then,  there  is  no  justifiable  rationale 
for  separating  Congressional  debating  from  public  debating 
of  the  same  issues  on  the  grounds  of  purposive  function. 

These  separate  considerations  are  made  here  only  on  the 
basis  of  audience  and  occasion  and  the  differences  in 
rhetorical  artistry  that  result.  Another  major  difference 
lies  in  the  give  and  take  of  direct  questioning  and  direct 
refutation  that  occurs  in  Congress.  Speakers  there  are 
continually  confronting  and  speaking  to  and  against  their 
opponents.  Those  opponents  are  the  objects  of  their  per- 
suasion, and  arguments  in  part  rely  on  the  potential  effect 
upon  wider  audiences  as  a means  of  securing  their  conviction. 
Public  arguing  of  issues  differs  in  that  a speaker  facing  an 
opponent  is  persuading  the  audience  before  him  which  is  not 
iinmediately  identifiable  as  to  polarities;  he  does  not  gen- 
erally persuade  his  opponent.  In  another  context,  his 
opposition  is  often  a vague  group  of  representatives  of 
viewpoints  different  from  his  own,  and  he  is  forced  to  deal 
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with  aggregates  of  arguments  or  the  most  publicized  opponent 
to  his  view  rather  than  a specific  speaker. 

This  chapter  will  consider  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  a 
debater  in  all  of  these  contexts;  a public  address  on  a 
controversial  issue,  a face-to-face  public  debate  with  an 
opponent,  a Congressional  speech  directed  to  a specific 
issue,  and  the  give-and-take  of  ongoing  Senate  debate  over 
the  League  of  Nations.  Before  going  into  those  four  spe- 
cific deliberations,  description  of  a typical  instance  of 
his  customary  practices  in  forensic  address  will  provide  a 
comparative  base  for  the  in-depth  treatments. 

Lodge  was  an  ardent  imperialist.  As  such  and  as 
part  of  the  party  in  power  between  1898  and  1902,  he  was  an 
active  participant  in  the  debates  pertaining  to  annexation 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  subsequent  procedures  to  govern 
the  islands  once  they  were  acquired.  He  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines  that  reported  the 
bill  for  civil  government  in  the  Islands  in  1902.  After 
several  anti-imperialistic  speeches  against  this  bill.  Lodge 
made  a significant  speech  in  its  favor  on  May  5,  1902.  The 
speech  was  both  .constructive  advocacy  of  the  bill  and  refuta- 
tion of  the  remarks  of  its  opponents.  This  address  will  be 
considered  as  an  example  of  his  habits  as  a debater. 

What  to  do  with  the  Philippines  after  Spain  had  been 
driven  away  became  a major  problem  for  the  United  States  in 
1898.  Hawaii  had  already  been  annexed,  and  the  growing 
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force  of  imperialism  demanded  similar  treatment  for  the 

Philippines.  The  subsequent  war  of  attrition  and  domination 

of  Phillipine  insurgents  led  by  Aguinaldo  was  a source  of 

much  controversy.  The  Philippine  Commission  was  devised  to 

pacify  the  Islands, and  the  proposal  for  civil  government 

for  the  Philippine  Islands  was  presented  in  the  Senate  in 

1902  to  provide  a policy  base  and  a reasonable  set  of  regu- 

17 

lations  to  guide  the  operations  of  the  Commission. 

As  these  events  occurred,  anti-imperialists  generally 
used  every  specific  policy  proposal  as  an  opportunity  to 
argue  against  imperialism  in  general.  For  instance,  the 
extensive  reports  of  atrocities  committed  by  American  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  guerilla  war  against  Aguinaldo  were 

used  to  buttress  emotional  pleas  condemning  "mighty  America 

18 

on  a path  to  world  domxnion." 

By  contrast,  imperialists  argued  the  specifics  of 
each  policy  proposal.  They  attacked  or  questioned  orating 
idealists  only  when  remarks  related  specifically  to  proposed 


^^There  are  a great  many  excellent  studies  that  will 
permit  a definitive  understanding  of  expansionism  in  the 
period.  I have  relied  primarily  on  Foster  Rhea  Dulles, 
America's  Rise  to  World  Power;  1898-1954  (New  York:  Harper 

and  Brothers,  19'54)  , Julius  W.  Pratt,  Expansionists  of  1898 
(Baltimore:  John  Hopkins  Press,  1936),  Howard  K.  Beale, 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  Rise  of  America  to  World  Power 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1956),  as  well  as  some 

other  general  biographies  and  histories  and  those  primary 
materials  in  the  Lodge  papers,  the  Congressional  Record  from 
1898  on,  and  Senate  Documents  in  Foreign  Relations. 

l®The  phrase  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  but  as  used  here  it  is  quoted  from  Senator 
Rawlins. 
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legislation.  Lodge,  for  one,  was  able  to  strike  a patri- 
otic note  in  his  emotional  counter -appeal  as  well  as  to 
argue  the  military  and  economic  advantages  of  each  proposal. 
In  opposition  to  opponents  who  generated  high-sounding 
phrases  to  support  the  generalities  and  moral  platitudes 
of  their  deliberative  speeches.  Lodge  was  prepared  to 
demonstrate  a need  for  the  specific  law  in  question,  de- 
scribe its  capacity  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  moment, 
and  discuss  the  advantages  of  this  particular  solution. 

Such  a specific  approach  with  its  observable  pertinence 

allowed  him  to  attack  unrelated  arguments  through  reductio 

1 9 

ad  absurdum  and  to  attack  their  sponsors  with  invective. 

His  address  on  May  5th  came  at  the  end  of  the  second 
consecutive  week  of  floor  debate  on  the  bill  for  civil  gov- 
ernment. Senator  Rawlins  had  begun  on  April  22nd  with  a 
speech  that  filled  three  days  of  Senate  sessions.  The 

speech  was  largely  a harangue  against  atrocities  committed 

20 

by  American  soldiers.  Subsequent  speeches  were  primarily 

21 

of  the  same  content  and  tone.  Lodge's  address  was  the 

l%he  illustration  to  follow  is  but  one  example  of 
the  use  of  this. tactic  by  Lodge.  In  addition  to  this  ex- 
ample and  the  others  that  will  follow  here,  see  his  part  in 
all  those  issue  debates  described  in  Chapter  III. 

20 

U.S.,  Congressional  Record,  57th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1902,  XXXV,  Part  5,  28,  pp.  4521,  4570-78,  4617-23. 

21see  especially  those  major  addresses  ibid,  by 
Senators  Carmack,  pp.  4667-75,  4717-21,  Simmons,  pp.  4752- 
59,  and  Teller,  pp.  4808-15. 
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first  formal  advocacy  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

This  particular  speech  reveals  his  preparation  habits,  his 
arguments,  his  capacity  for  generating  emotional  appeal, 
and  his  methods  of  refutation. 

Opposing  Senators  used  the  debate  on  this  bill  as 
an  excuse  for  attacking  imperialism  with  their  usual  emo- 
tional fervor.  Lodge  wished  to  advocate  the  bill  in  terms 
of  its  specific  provisions,  and  attack  both  the  arguments 
and  the  character  of  opponents  he  would  label  unpatriotic. 
Both  purposes  required  that  he  not  be  interrupted  to  divert 
him  from  his  purpose  or  to  chill  his  invective.  He  planned 
his  strategy  to  suit  this  purpose  and  began  the  speech  with 
a polite  justification  of  his  desire  not  to  be  interrupted; 

Mr.  President,  I shall  ask  Senators  to  excuse 
me  if  I decline  interruptions  in  what  I have 
to  say  today.  I desire  to  trespass  as  short 
a time  as  possible  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  I have  a special  reason  for  not 
wishing  to  extend  the  time  further  than  I pos- 
sibly can.  I also  have  many  facts  to  state 
in  support  of  the  propositions  which  I shall 
advance,  and  I desire  to  present  my  argument, 
such  as  it  is,  as  a coherent  and  connected 
whole  and  not  be  diverted  from  it.  After  I 
have  concluded  ...  I shall  be  only  too  glad 

to  answer. 22 

Lodge's  " special’ reason"  was  that  he  did  not  want  his  care- 
fully crafted  rhetoric  spoiled  by  discursive  interjections. 

A Senator  requested  at  this  point  that  when  he  quoted  testi- 
mony Lodge  give  the  page  "so  that  there  will  be  no  necessity 
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of  interruption  on  that  account."  Lodge  responded  that  he 
would  do  that  "with  great  pleasure"  and  then  proceeded  to 
ignore  the  request. 

Lodge  had  prepared  for  the  speech  by  compiling  a 
list  of  key  ideas  which  were  typed  in  the  left  columns  of 
blank  paper.  Spaces  between  were  filled  in  with  topics  and 
information  that  he  either  did  not  wish  to  omit  or  for  which 
he  desired  absolute  accuracy.  These  notes  made  a very 
skimpy  outline  from  which  Lodge  extemporized  his  speech.  As 
well-turned  sentences  of  particular  impact  occurred  to  him 
in  preparation,  they  were  included  verbatim  and  they  reap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record  in  that  form.  Penciled 
additions  were  made  by  hand  as  additional  material  or  de- 
sirable wordings  occurred  to  the  speaker.  Where  he  wished 
to  quote  an  opponent  directly,  the  passage  was  clipped  from 
the  proof  copy  of  the  Record  and  glued  in  the  appropriate 
place  on  the  page  so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  inaccuracy. 
For  example.  Lodge's  entire  argumentative  treatment  of  the 
bill  itself  was  noted  on  two  sketchy  typewritten  pages: 
Improvement  of  Debate 
The  Bill. 

Mining  provisions  occupy  28  pages. 

Currency  provisions  occupy  6 pages. 

Remainder  of  bill  occupies  19  pages. 

Analyze  it. 
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Its  purpose-- 

To  replace  military  by  civil  government. 

To  advance  self  government,  and  yet  delayed 
and  opposed  by  the  proclaimed  foes  of 
military  government. 

Second  great  object  to  help  development  of 
islands,  and  yet  of  equal  importance  to 
prevent  exploitation. 

Democratic  cry. 

Their  well-established  hatred  of  anyone  who 
makes  money. 

Their  success  in  this  direction. 

Exploiters,  syhndicates  [sic.]  , carpet-baggers, 
march  back  and  forth  through  their  speeches 
like  the  scene  shifters  army,  and  as  unreal 
as  the  dagger  in  the  mihd  of  Macbeth,  and 
yet  there  are  none  now,  and  can  be  none  under 
the  Spooner  amendment. 

No,  but  they  are  brought  in  by  this  bill  and 

The  Chinese  are  to  flood  the  islands. 

All  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
excluded  them. 

Their  dismal  predictions  of  break-down  of 
islands  if  no  Chinese. 

--The  War  with  the  Moros-- 

Sum  up. 

Schools  --  Justice  --  Success  of  civil  govern- 
ment --  Increase  in  value  of  real  estate  -- 
Increase  in  business  --  Already  gained  -- 
Now  in  the  bill  we  give  opportunity  to  de- 
velope  the  islands,  their  mines,  their  forests 
and  their  lands  under  rigid  restrictions  for 
their  benefit.  We  remove  the  burden  of  the 
Friar's  lands.  We  provide  for  rapid  extension 
of  self  government,  and  order  the  census  and 
the  means  of  securing  all  information  neces- 
sary for  giving  them  as  soon  as  possible  2 

"permanent  popular  representative  government." 


^"%ndated  manuscript.  Lodge  papers.  The  notes 
clearly  follow  the  speech  in  every  detail.  Italics  indi- 
cate handwritten  additions 
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These  few  notes  were  expanded  on  the  Senate  floor  to  about 
3,150  words  or  one-fourth  of  the  one  hour  and  forty-five- 
minute  address.  These  pages  were  about  one-seventh  of  the 
notes  for  the  speech;  as  Lodge  sharpened  his  emotional  ap- 
peal and  his  invective  in  the  later  parts  of  the  address,  he 
wrote  out  more  of  those  precisely  wrought  sentences  that 
would  appear  in  exact  form  in  the  talk.  Such  sentences  made 
his  notes  more  extensive. 

Lodge's  argumentation  featured  advocacy  of  the  spe- 
cific bill  in  a simple  deliberative  formula.  He  opened  with 
the  limitations  of  the  argument  couched  in  the  form  of  a 
compliment  to  his  audience: 

Mr.  President,  I think  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  this  debate  over  the  last 
debate  which  was  held  upon  the  question  of 
Philippine  affairs,  because  in  this  debate 
. . . there  has  been  more  or  less  said  about 

the  pending  measure. 25 

He  then  stated  that  he  planned  both  to  "defend  the  bill  and 

advocate  it";  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  elements  of  the 

proposal  as  mining  provisions,  coinage  provisions,  and  the 

continuation  of  the  Philippine  Commission  as  a temporary 

form  of  government  until  the  procedures  outlined  in  the 

final  sections  could  establish  "'permanent,  popular,  repre- 

26 

sentative  government.'"  Finally,  he  described  how  the 
bill  solved  or  postponed  the  problems  of  land  reform, 

25 
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municipal  improvement,  control  of  timbering,  land  ownership 
of  Spanish  Friars,  and  franchising  private  investment  in 
the  islands.  Thus,  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  specific 
legislation  provided  a rationale  for  its  adoption. 

Lodge  then  refuted  two  objections  to  the  specific 
proposal  that  he  had  gleaned  from  opposing  speeches;  The 
bill  would  open  the  Islands  to  exploitation;  control  of  the 
Islands  would  be  totally  in  the  hands  of  the  Philippine 
Commission.  Lodge  attacked  these  arguments  both  directly 
and  indirectly. 

Lodge  attacked  the  argument  that  civil  government 
would  open  the  Islands  to  exploitation  by  reducing  it  to  the 
absurd  as  well  as  condemning  its  sponsors: 

V?hy  . . . if  we  go  on  the  proposition  that 
it  is  a crime  for  an  American  to  make  money, 
undoubtedly  there  is  opportunity  in  this  bill 
for  men  or  associations  of  men  to  enter  into 
the  islands  and  to  make  money  in  a legitimate 
way.  I am  aware,  after  many  years  of  experi- 
ence, of  the  hostility  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  any  man  who  has  made  money  or  to  any  man 
making  money,  and  it  was  that  one  of  their 
principles,  the  only  one,  I think,  which  was 
carried  out  with  complete  success  during  their 
last  tenure  of  power.  Few,  if  any,  Americans 
at  that  time  made  money. 27 

Lodge  continued  ,to  argue  thtt  such  financial  exploitation 

was  simply  not  possible: 

IVhile  the  Senators  in  opposition  are  declaiming 
against  this  bill  as  throwing  the  islands  open 
to  improper  exploitation  and  speculation  I have 
had  many  gentlemen  come  to  me  who  desire  to 


27 
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invest  money  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  who 
say  that  the  bill  is  so  drawn  that  it  is 
impossible  for  capital  to  go  in  there  in  any 
large  amount. 23 

Lodge  then  dealt  with  two  specific  subarguments  on  exploita- 
tion. He  refuted  the  charge  that  Chinese  labor  would  flood 
the  Islands  by  stating  that  the  United  States  already  had 
laws  to  prevent  it  and  that  it  would  not  occur  anyway  be- 
cause the  Filipino  people  were  excellent  laborers  who  were 
already  suited  to  climate  and  living  conditions  in  the 
Islands.  He  answered  the  charge  that  the  war  with  the 
Moros  was  begun  to  permit  exploitation  by  charging  two 
speakers  who  had  used  the  argument  with  inconsistency: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Rawlins]  criti- 
cized us  with  utmost  severity  on  that  ground, 
whereas  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 

Carmack]  reproached  us  because  the  war  with 
the  Moros  was  not  being  pushed  with  sufficient 
vigor.  . . .29 

In  this  manner,  the  most  extensive  argument  against  the 
specific  bill  was  answered  by  direct  refutation,  attacks  on 
opposing  strategy,  and  emotional  appeal  based  on  invective. 

Lodge  answered  the  charge  that  the  islands  would  be 
entrusted  to  a commission  of  "outsiders,"  by  straightforward 
denial;  "What  is  that  Commission,  Mr.  President?  The  head 
of  it  is  Judge  Taft,  known  throughout  the  United  States." 
Taft  was  defended  at  length  and  then  the  objectivity  of  the 
whole  Commission  was  described;  "Judge  Taft  is  a Northern 


28ibid. 
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man  and  a Rapublican.  The  acting  governor,  Luke  E.  Wright, 

30 

rs  a Southern  man,  an  ex-confederate,  and  a Democrat." 

As  an  affirmative  debater  constructing  his  case. 
Lodge  advocated  his  proposal  first  and  then  defended  it 
against  attacks.  His  argumentation  followed  standard  pro- 
cedures for  deliberation;  he  discussed  problems  and  how  the 
proposal  solved  them,  its  desirability , and"  advantages.:.  In 
refutation,  he  preferred  straightforward  denial,  but  he 
attacked  evidence  or  strategies  of  opponents  when  unable  to 
deny  assertions  directly.  In  addition,  his  reductio  ad 
absurdum  and  invective  were  combined  with  reasonable 
attacks  in  almost  all  cases;  he  especially  emphasized  his 
attacks  on  the  partisan  motives  of  his  opponents.  Such 
tactics  clearly  recognized  the  dual  nature  of  his  audience. 
Undecided  Senators  might  be  swayed  by  his  arguments,  and  the 
public  by  his  emotional  appeal;  labeling  opponents  absurd 
and  criticizing  their  personal  motivations  or  character  were 
hardly  calculated  to  win  them  to  his  side. 

Lodge  signaled  the  beginning  of  the  larger  second 
portion  of  his  speech  with  a very  brief  transitional  state- 
ment; "The  real  attack  here  has  been  directed  against  the 
Array  of  the  United  States  by  those  who  are  delaying  this 

bill,  which  seeks  to  replace  military  with  civil  govern- 
31 

ment."  He  began  this  refutation  by  stating  that  the 
charges  were  exaggerated: 


30 
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The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Carmack]  said 
that  he  thought  no  exaggeration  was  possible. 

I think  he  wronged  himself.  The  charges  can 
be  for  they  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 32 

The  sarcasm  set  the  tone  for  the  entire  passage.  The  be- 
littling of  opposing  exaggeration  with  strident  and  cynical 
delivery,  coupled  with  his  infinite  capacity  for  studied 
insult,  was  typical  of  Lodge.  Most  of  it  was  direct  attack 
on  speakers  as  he  sarcastically  described  their  ineptitude 
to  deal  with  historical  proofs; 

The  Senator,  ...  not  content  with  exhausting 
history,  made  some  contributions  to  it  himself. 

He  said; 

While  in  that  situation  the  interpreter 
. . . stooped  over  him  and  said,  "Confess, 
confess."  It  makes  us  think  of  Copernicus 
when  he  was  subjected  to  the  torture  and 
thrown  down.  They  wanted  him  to  announce 
that  the  world  did  not  revolve  upon  its 
axis,  and  was  promised  if  he  would  say  so 
that  they  would  let  him  go,  or  else  they 
would  take  his  life,  and,  he  refusing  to 
say  so,  they  took  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  astronomer  and  math- 
ematician Copernicus  died  at  the  age  of  70,  in 
his  bed,  a canon  of  the  church,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  and  his  great  work  about  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  celestial  orbs  was  only  published  to 
the  world  as  he  lay  dying. 33 

Rawlins  tried  to  interrupt  to  explain  away  the  error,  as  he 
had  in  another  earlier  instance.  Lodge,  in  accord  with 
his  initial  request,  had  denied  him  the  right  to  comment, 
and  he  was  not  interested  now  in  allowing  disruption  to 
blunt  his  point  before  he  had  finished  twisting  his  blade; 


32ibid. 
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It  is  possible,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senator  was  thinking  of  Galileo,  but  Galileo 
recanted,  and  lived  ten  years  longer. 

[Laughter.]  So  that,  as  the  story  applies 
neither  to  Copernicus  nor  Galileo,  it  must 
be  some  other  tortured  astronomer  the  Senator 
has  in  mind.  [Laughter.]  Ah,  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  had  only  told  the  right  story 
of  the  right  man,  if  he  had  only  described 
Galileo  reciting  his  recantation  and  then  as 
he  arose  from  his  knees  muttering  under  his 
breath  the  famous  words  which  have  come  down 
to  posterity  the  Senator  might  have  taken 
that  golden  opportunity  to  teach  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs  the  lesson,  which  they  seem 
to  be  as  slow  in  learning  as  the  Roman  curia 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  "that  the  world 
moves."  [Laughter .] ^^ 

Lodge  also  refuted  attacks  on  the  American  army  in 
the  Philippines  with  the  same  techniques  that  he  had  used 
to  defend  the  bill;  He  directly  denied  arguments  where  he 
could  do  so  with  proof;  he  questioned  validity  by  attacking 
evidence  or  reasoning;  he  revealed  fallacy  by  extension  to 
the  absurd.  However,  when  those  processes  assumed  the 
form  of  invective  — excoriation  of  opponents  --  Lodge  was 
most  memorable;  that  feature  of  his  address  dominated 
immediate  impressions. 

The  patterns  of  argumentation  and  refutation  that 
occurred  in  this  speech  were  not  accidental.  They  were 
carefully  planned  by  a man  who  knew  from  his  extensive 
scholarship  in  belles  lettres,  history,  and  law,  what  op- 
tions were  available  to  an  advocate. 


2^Ibid.,  pp.  5032-33. 
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He  wrote  his  mother  shortly  after  his  first  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  his  reading  of  rhetorical 
theorists  was  useful: 

I have  discovered  that  those  classical 
writers  were  correct  who  instructed  me  earlier 
that  a speaker  must  build  up  a description  of 
the  problem  he  is  concerned  about  & then  ad- 
vocate his  proposal  to  solve  the  problem.  I 
am  going  to  do  that  tomorrow  & then  show  how 
my  bill  will  solve  the  problem  in  a beneficial 
and  advantageous  way. 35 

He  wrote  similarly  in  his  journal  about  refutation: 

I have  discovered  that  when  unable  to  deny 
an  opposing  assertion  outright  as  being  untrue 
it  may  be  countered  by  dealing  with  the  material 
or  reasoning  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  appear 
absurd.  Also  may  contend  that  there  are  more 
important  arguments  for  the  other  side.  Of 
course,  one  might  attack  the  man  making  argument. 
That  is  the  method  with  the  least  sense  and 
strength  although  it  is  very  good  with  the  other 
members  and  the  ordinary  people  in  the  galleries. 

It  is  not  calculated  to  win  your  opponent's  vote.^^ 

These  early  observations  were  reflected  in  Lodge's  rhetori- 
cal practice  throughout  his  career.  He  was  a speaker  who 
acted  by  design  and  direction. 

Lodge's  systematic  approach  to  forensic  address, 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  alternative  argumentative  and 
refutative  strategies  available  to  him,  and  complete  under- 
standing of  the  larger  context  through  which  policy  debate 
became  statute  law  made  him  capable  of  effective  persuasive 
argumentation  in  and  out  of  Congress  on  both  domestic  and 


^^Lodge  to  Anna  Lodge,  April  23,  1888,  Lodge  papers. 
^^Lodge  journal,  August  25,  1891,  Lodge  papers. 
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foreign  policy  issues.  The  in-depth  analyses  which  follow 
describe  him  in  both  circumstances  on  each  kind  of  issue. 

Domestic  Policy  Debate 

In  Chapter  III,  Lodge's  opposition  to  constitutional 
changes  advocated  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  described  as  an 
illustration  of  his  Hamiltonian  philosophy  and  the  consist- 
ency of  his  application  of  principle  in  government.  Four  of 
these  reforms  were  heavily  debated  between  1890  and  1920: 
the  popular  election  of  Senators;  the  initiative,  requiring 
voters  to  legislate,  bypassing  their  representatives;  the 
referendum,  allowing  voters  to  veto  legislative  action;  and 
the  popular  recall  of  judges.  Lodge  believed  firmly  in  the 
traditional  advantages  of  representative  democracy.  This 
conviction  and  his  position  in  American  life  made  him  one 
of  the  more  prominent  opponents  to  these  constitutional  re- 
form measures.  When  Roosevelt  began  his  advocacy  of  such 
reform  in  1911,  the  issue  also  became  a.  burning  personal 
concern  for  Lodge. 

Debate  over  reforms  to  " Jef fersonize"  the  Consti- 
tution began  in  earnest  in  1892  when  the  Populist  Party 

provided  for  direct  Senatorial  elections,  initiative,  and 

37 

referendum  in  its  national  platform.  Many  Populist  re- 
forms were  assimilated  by  the  Progressives  of  a new  century. 

37 

Eric  F.  Goldman,  Rendezvous  with  Destiny  (New 
York:  Vintage  Books,  1956)']i  p.  40. 


Like  the  Populists,  Progressives  ass'unaed  that  governrr.eut  had 

to  be  made  directly  responsive  to  popular  v;ill  to  make  it 

38 

more  amenable  to  reform.  As  a result,  proposals  for 
constitutional  alterations  v/ere  continued  by  Progressives. 
However,  Social  Darwinism  in  America  and  the  conservative 
strength  of  the  written  Constitution  prevented  substantial 
reform  progress  until  a new  social  gospel  was  described  by 
Herbert  Croly  in  The  Promise  of  American  Life.  Lodge  called 
the  book  to  Roosevelt's  attention. The  Colonel  acquired 
a copy  in  London,  and  the  change  in  thinking  began  that 
would  direct  Roosevelt's  focus  of  attention  from  constitu- 
tional representative  democracy  toward  Osawatomie  and  a new 
Presidential  campaign  as  a Progressive  in  1912.  The  name 
that  Roosevelt  chose  for  his  program,  "New  Nationalism," 
was  taken  directly  from  Croly. 

The  most  serious  attacks  by  Progressives  on  the  Con- 
stitution were  the  proposals  for  electing  Senators  directly, 

compelling  legislative  bodies  to  be  immediately  responsive 

40 

to  popular  v;rll,  and  allowing  recall  of  judges.  The 
method  of  electing  Senators  v/as  changed  and,  in  at  least  one 


"^Ibid. , p.  59. 

2%arraty,  Lodge,  p.  285.  Goldman  clair.is  Learned 
Hand  mailed  the  bcojc~t*d~Roosovelt  in  Africa  in  1909.  In 
either  case,  the  source  of  the  introduction  of  the  boc'.c  _o 
Roosevelt's  consideration  was  ironic. 
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instance,  a Presidential  veto  was  required  to  disallow 
judicial  recall.  Effective  popular  support  for  these  re- 
forms, as  well  as  a coalition  in  Congress  between  liberal 
Democrats  and  Progressive  Republicans,  made  holding  the  line 
on  constitutional  changes  very  difficult  for  the  Old  Guard. 
The  two  speeches  by  Lodge  to  be  analyzed  here  were  made 
before  two  different  forums  on  the  issue  of  constitutional 
changes:  the  Senate  and  the  public. 

Domestic  Policy  Debate  in  the  Senate 

For  anlaysis  of  these  speeches,  the  situation, 
strategy,  and  effect  considerations  used  in  Chapter  IV  will 
be  needed  again.  However,  analysis  of  forensic  speeches 
requires  concentration  on  the  circumstances  of  the  debate 
as  situation,  argumentation  as  strategy,  and  effect  on 
policy  as  a result  of  effect  on  audiences. 

The  Situation 

vrten  House  Joint  Resolution  39  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the 
sixty-second  Congress,  no  advocates  were  clearly  agreed  as 
to  the  exact  form  such  legislation  should  take.  "Some  re- 
formers wanted  to  increase  the  direct  power  of  the  voters; 
others  like  Woodrow  Wilson  sought  to  concentrate  responsi- 

41 

bility  by  reducing  the  number  of  elective  jobs."  Roosevelt 

'^^Ray  Ginger,  Age  of  Excess  (New  York:  The  Macmil- 

lan Company,  1965)  , p."~2'7'^'. 
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believed  that  the  initiative  and  referendum  could  be  used 

"not  to  destroy  representative  government  but  to  correct 

it  whenever  it  becomes  misrepresentative" ; he  thought 

judicial  decision  should  be  subject  to  recall  but  would  "not 

42 

vote  for  the  recall  of  judges  themselves." 

The  resolution  enabling  submission  of  a constitu- 
tional amendment  for  direct  election  of  Senators  was  im- 
mediately referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections.  That  referral  was  then  reconsidered  and  the 
resolution  was  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  With  its 
designation  changed  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  134,  it  was 
reported  for  consideration.  Lodge  made  his  only  major 
Senate  speech  on  the  topic  on  February  6,  1911.  He  knew 
that  the  spirit  of  reform  was  present  in  the  coalition  of 
Democrats  and  Progressive  Republicans  before  him.  Lodge 
also  knew  that  there  was  strong  opposition  to  recall  of 
judges.  Many  imiportant  men  like  Henry  L.  Stimson  and 
Learned  Hand  had  spoken  out  against  recall.  The  popular 

press  was  opposed  to  it.  Even  William  E.  Borah  had  stated 

43 

that  "the  recall  of  judicial  decisxons  was  'bosh.*" 

The  Senate  was  also  concurrently  considering  appli- 
cation for  statehood  from  Arizona.  The  proposed  Arizona 

Constitution  contained  provision  for  compulsory  initiative, 

44 

referendum,  and  recall. 


dore 


'^^William  Henry  Harbaugh,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Theo 
Roosevelt  (New  York:  Collier  Books,  1'965)',  p"! 

43ibid.,  pp.  396-97.  "^Vxowry,  p.  264. 
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Lodge's  participation  in  the  debate  occurred  as 
legislatures  and  courts  were  being  attacked  for  being  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  monied  interests.  The  reform- 
oriented  members  of  Lodge's  audience  strongly  identified 
him  as  one  of  the  conservatives  that  they  wished  to  over- 
throw; as  a result,  his  ethos  was  negative,  and  argumenta- 
tive strategy  had  to  be  designed  to  influence  negatively 
polarized  Senators. 


The  Strategy 

Lodge  began  his  speech  with  a rather  long  introduc 
tion  that  attempted  to  identify  him  with  the  spirit  of  re- 
form. The  speech  apparently  contained  the  classical  parti 
that  was  his  habit;  however,  extensive  digression 
prevents  useful  outlining.  The  exordium  was  a brief  emo- 
tional identification  with  the  flexibility  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  discovered  in  the  Constitution: 

Mr.  President,  in  all  history  it  would  be 
<^ifficult  to  find  a more  glaring  contradiction 
than  was  presented  by  the  existence  of  human 
slavery  under  a Government  born  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  established  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  There  was 
bitter  truth  in  the  sneer  of  our  foreign 
critics  who  said  that  the  well-known  lines  in 
our  national  song  ought  properly  to  be  ------ 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph 
shall  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  slave . 

/ And  yet  Lincoln  in  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
memorable  speeches  ever  made  referred  to  the 
Government  under  the  Constitution  as  a Government 
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of  and  for  and  by  the  people,  and  declared 
that  the  great  conflict  between  the  States 
would  decide  whether  the  Government  should 
survive  or  should  perish  from  the  earth. 45 

Lodge's  major  persuasive  problem  was  an  ethical  one.  He 

sought  to  make  this  opening  both  a demonstration  of  the 

f 

viability  of  the  Constitution  and  his  own  sympathy  for  re- 
form within  the  system  it  prescribed.  This  identification 
with  legitimate  change  within  representative  goveriunent  led 
him  to  the  first  statement  of  the  speech's  thesis,  which 
ended  the  exordium; 

The  movement  against  slavery,  which  culminated 
in  Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation,  never 
really  became  formidable  until  it  had  been 
taken  up  by  men  who  carried  on  their  fight  for 
human  liberty  under  the  Constitution  and  in 
accordance  with  the  laws.  It  was  then  demon- 
strated that  under  the  Constitution  it  was 
possible  to  deal  conclusively  with  this  vast 
problem  which  went  to  the  very  root  of  our 
social  and  economic  structure,  which  in  its 
development  endangered  our  national  life,  and 
which  finally  passed  away  in  the  smoke  of 
battle  through  the  war  powers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Such  an  experience  has  always  made  me 
slow  to  believe  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
determine  any  question  in  the  United  States, 
no  matter  how  mighty,  which  the  times  might 
bring  forth,  without  rending  and  tearing  the 
great  instrument  which  called  this  Nation  into 
being  and  under  which  it  has  grown  great  and 
prosperous  beyond  anything  that  the  imagination 
of  its  makers  could  have  conceived. 46 

This  last  sentence  identified  both  Lodge's  thesis  for  this 

speech  and  his  consistent  strategy  for  the  entire  debate. 


^^U.S.,  Congressional  Record,  62nd  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1911,  XL VII,  Part  1,  1976. 

46ibid. 
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His  next  sentence  was  designed  to  identify  him  as  cognizant 
of  change  and  a need  to  adapt  to  it:  "That  these  new  ques- 

tions and  problems,  the  offpsring  of  changed  conditions, 
have  arisen,  as  they  were  sure  to  arise,  and  as  others  are 
equally  sure  to  arise  in  the  future,  I for  one  have  never 
doubted. 

From  these  transitional  statements.  Lodge  developed 
a propositio  designed  to  strengthen  his  ethos  with  a reform- 
oriented  audience.  He  started  with  a long  quotation  from 
his  address  as  Permanent  Chairman  at  the  1908  Republican 
National  Convention.  The  passage  identified  him  as  an  enemy 
of  irresponsible  wealth,  a friend  of  "the  great  body  of  the 
American  people,"  and  a supporter  of  reforms  that  had  been 
introduced  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  thesis  was  clear 
explication  of  his  usual  thinking  "that  we  have  met  the  new 
questions  with  fresh  solutions  and  the  new  dangers  by  new 

AQ 

laws  and  that  we  shall  continue  in  this  course." 

The  direct  purpose  of  the  propositio,  however,  was 
twofold.  First,  Lodge  wanted  to  assert  that  the  Constitu- 
tion allowed  desirable  reforms.  He  mentioned  some  specific 
items  --  pure  food  legislation,  child  labor  regulation,  and 
provisions  for  conservation  of  natural  resources  --  which 
were  also  calculated  to  strengthen  his  identification  with 
his  audience.  He  developed  a generalization  based  on  those 
specifics:  "We  must  see  to  it  that  our  great  inheritance 


47ibid. 
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is  not  dissipated  by  this  generation,  which,  like  a spend- 
thrift heir,  careless  of  his  children's  future,  seems  ready 
to  throw  to  the  winds  a vast  and  noble  estate";  and  he 
repeated  his  thesis: 

But  all  these  questions  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred, and  that  which  was  more  formidable 
than  any  of  them,  human  slavery,  have  been 
dealt  with  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Constitution  has  shown 
itself  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  new 
demands,  as  it  has  adapted  itself  to  those 
of  the  past,  and  I have  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  new  policies  and  the  necessary 
reforms  which  the  people  desire  could  all 
be  brought  about,  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
accomplished,  under  the  Constitution. 

This  first  purpose,  then,  was  direct  advocacy  of  the  tradi- 
tional constitutional  provisions  for  representative  govern- 
ment . 


Lodge  was  fully  aware  that  his  role  was  not  really 
that  of  affirmative.  The  second  purpose  of  his  proposition 
was  to  identify  his  adversaries.  Even  though  he  was  dis- 
cussing a resolution  for  direct  election  of  Senators,  this 
second  part  of  the  speech's  preview  made  very  clear  that 
his  real  attack  was  on  those  reformers  who  wished  to  alter 
basic  precepts  of  American  government: 

But  new  prophets  have  arisen  who  are  not 
content  with  the  reforms  which  have  been  and  which 
will  be  effected  by  law  and  they  demand  that  the 
Constitution  itself  shall  be  changed.  Its  suc- 
cess in  the  past,  which  has  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  any 
plea  in  its  behalf.  It  needs  improvement,  we  are 


49 


Ibid. 
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told,  and  the  improvements  must  be  made. 

Thoughtful  writers  in  the  monthly  magazines 
and  weekly  journals;  grave  thinkers  and 
serious  students  of  government  in  public 
life,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  lecture 
hall,  are  urging  that  the  Constitution  must 
be  changed  and  improved  in  many  directions. 

Their  purpose,  . . . as  I understand  them 
to  express  it,  is  to  restore  popular  govern- 
ment . 

Returning  to  the  example  of  Lincoln  with  which  he  had  opened 

the  speech.  Lodge  went  on  sarcastically; 

Lincoln,  who  is,  of  course,  as  an  authority 
on  this  particular  point,  quite  antiquated, 
thought  when  he  spoke  at  Gettysburg  that 
popular  government  existed  and  would  be  pre- 
served if  the  Union  was  saved.  I suppose  we 
may  admit  that  he  was  probably  right  at  that 
period,  but  that  was  a long  time  ago,  and  the 
loss  of  popular  government,  to  the  restora- 
tion of  which  so  many  able  minds  are  now 
devoted,  has  occurred  since  the  dedication 
of  the  burial  ground  on  the  greatest  battle- 
field of  the  war. 50 

This  passage  was  reductio  ad  absurdum  but  it  was  unlike  the 
sarcasm  and  invective  directed  at  individual  opponents  to 
civil  government  in  the  Philippines  in  1902.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  even  directed  at  reformers  perse.  The  speaker 
was  limiting  his  subject  development  so  that  many  of  his 
opponents  could  agree  with  him.  He  was  not  upset  by  reform, 
that  was  necessary  as  times  changed;  he  was  outraged  at  the 
prospect  of  changing  the  effective,  flexible,  time-tested 
system  to  meet  problems  that  might  be  temporary. 

Lodge  made  the  twofold  nature  of  his  subject  more 


^®Ibid. 
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clear  as  he  related  his  generalities  to  the  specific  pro- 
posal at  hand,  while  creating  a transition  from  propositio 
to  argumentatio  and  previewing  his  arguments  for  constitu- 
tional government: 

In  pursuance  of  this  demand  for  a restora- 
tion of  lost  popular  government  by  suitable 
amendments  of  the  Constitution,  this  joint 
resolution  has  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I expected  it  to 
contain  a single  proposition,  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  would  provide  that 
henceforth  Senators  should  be  elected  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  To  my  surprise  I 
found  that  this  resolution  contained  two 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  instead  of  one. 

Lodge  was  not  concerned  about  the  alteration  of  the  method 

of  selecting  Senators;  " [It]  is  simply  a change  in  the 

mechanism  of  government.  It  does  not  touch  the  principles 

upon  which  the  Government  rests."  He  quoted  from  his 

Symphony  Hall  speech  in  Boston  a month  earlier  to  show  that 

he  had  disagreed  with  the  proposal  but  he  said  he  had 

"never  exaggerated  the  importance  or  the  significance  of 

the  alteration  proposed  in  regard  to  the  election  of 

Senators  of  the  United  States"; 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  an  amendment 
providing  for  the  choice  of  Senators  by 
direct  popular  election  is  merely  a proposi- 
tion to  convert  the  Senate  into  a second 
House  of  Representatives,  with  two  Congress- 
men at  large  from  each  State,  who  are  to  be 
called  Senators  and  to  hold  office  for  six 
years. 


51 


52 


Ibid.,  pp.  1976-77. 
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Lodge  was  disturbed  by  a potential  change  in  the 
identity  of  a body  that  had  a remarkable  history.  He  listed 
the  names  of  several  of  these  men  --  "Clay,  Webster  and  Cal- 
houn, John  Quincy  Adams,  Benton,  Seward,  and  Sumner  ...  I 
mention  but  a very  few  as  examples  of  a very  remarkable 
list"  --  and  concluded  with  the  point  that  the  potential 
trend  of  such  precedent -setting  change  was  his  major  concern 

Possibly  the  secret  of  the  high  degree  of  charac- 
ter and  ability  shown  for  more  than  a century  in 
a Senate  selected  by  the  system  of  the  makers  of 
the  Constitution  lies  not  in  the  method  of  elec- 
tion but  in  the  length  of  the  term,  and  I am 
bound  to  say  that  I think  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  restoration  of  popular  government  ought 
to  consider  seriously  the  shortening  of  all  terms 
of  office.  On  the  general  principle  that  lib- 
erty is  preserved  by  frequent  elections  we  are 
all  agreed,  but  to  make  a government  really  pop- 
ular according  to  the  conception  of  the  new 
school  of  thought  to  which  I have  alluded,  ought 
not  all  elections  to  be  much  more  frequent  than 
they  are?53 

Lodge  went  on  to  discuss  briefly  the  disasters  that  had 
occurred  in  Rome  and  Venice  as  a result  of  frequent  elec- 
tions and  a multiplicity  of  offices,  closing  with  this 
rather  casual  first  line  of  argument  by  labeling  it  a digres 
sion,  and  summarizing: 

The  change  in  the  method  of  electing  Senators  is 
a purely  mechanical  change.  It  may  easily  be 
the  first  step  to  radical  change,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  equality  of  the  States  in  the  Senate 
and  to  the  consequent  consolidation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  as  it  stands,  in  itself  and  by 
itself,  it  merely  substitutes  Congressmen  at 
large  for  Senators. 


^^Ibid.  ^^Ibid. 
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This  cavalier  attitude  toward  direct  election  of  Senators 
may  have  been  a product  of  knowledge  that  sentiment  was  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  amendment  that  it  could  not  be 
defeated.  More  likely,  his  successful  ability  to  take  his 
own  case  for  reelection  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  one 
month  earlier  led  him  to  foresee  little  damage  in  the  amend- 
ment. In  addition,  he  had  become  wary  of  the  capacity  of 
the  corrupt  rich  to  buy  Senate  seats.  The  case  of  William 
Lorimer,  Senator-elect  from  Illinois,  was  then  before  the 
Senate,  and  Lodge,  with  the  necessary  majority,  voted  to 

unseat  the  man  who  had  grossly  bribed  the  Illinois  legisla- 

55 

ture  to  obtaxn  election. 

Lodge ' s next  sentence  was  a transition  to  the  second 

part  of  the  amendment  that  he  feared  most: 

This  second  proposition  is  to  take  from  the 
United  States  all  power  to  regulate  the  time 
and  manner  of  holding  Senatorial  elections  by 
striking  out  from  the  first  paragraph  of 
Section  4 everything  relating  to  the  election 
of  Senators.  Not  content  with  this,  the  res- 
olution goes  on  to  give  affirmatively  all  con- 
trol over  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
choosing  Senators  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
States. 

Lodge  asserted  that  this  change  struck  "at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  National  Government"  and  stated  that  it  was  to 
this  larger  problem  of  integral  attacks  upon  the  representative 
system  embodied  in  the  Constitution  that  he  wished  to  address 
himself. 

SScarraty,  Lodge , p.  288. 

^^U.S.,  Congressional  Record,  XLVII,  1977. 
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Lodge's  primary  form  of  evidence  on  any  argument  was 
historical  narrative.  He  used  details  and  examples  accumu- 
lated in  exposition  to  support  points  that  he  wished  to 
make.  In  this  case,  answering  the  assertion  that  the  mak- 
ers of  the  Constitution  "dealt  wisely  and  well  with  the 
problems  of  their  day,  but  . . . they  knew  nothing  of  the 
problems  which  confront  us,"  Lodge's  narrative  developed 
the  details  describing  the  membership  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  He  explained  their  limitations;  "There  are 
. . . many  problems  with  which  we  are  compelled  to  deal  of 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  . . . could  have  no 
knowledge."  The  speaker  asserted  the  founding  fathers'  wis- 
dom: "They  mastered  certain  conditions  which  exist  today 

just  as  much  as  they  existed  then."  He  completed  this  gen- 
erality with  a necessary  qualification; 

On  questions  of  this  character,  I think,  their 
opinions  are  not  to  be  lightly  put  aside,  for 
. . . they  were  . . . very  remarkable  men,  who 
would  have  been  eminent  in  any  period  of  his- 
tory and  might  even,  if  alive  now,  attain  to 
distinction . 

To  prove  this  assertion.  Lodge  described  specific  charac- 
teristics of  several  individual  members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  He  referred  to  the  ages,  motivations, 
and  qualifications  of  these  men,  citing  their  first-hand 
observations  of  the  failures  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  He  described  the  causal 

^'^Ibid. 
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analysis  that  led  them  to  their  solution:  "They  were  con- 

vinced that  the  Central  Government  had  relations  only  with 
the  States  and  was  absolutely  at  their  mercy',': 

The  makers  of  the  Constitution  met  this  diffi- 
culty by  an  arrangement  at  once  bold  and  simple, 
scientifically  sound  and  imminently  practical. 

They  established  a Government  which  dealt  not 
v;ith  the  States,  but  directly  with  the  people 
of  the  States.  They  brought  the  Central  Govern- 
ment into  immediate  contact  with  the  individual 
man.  They  created  a real  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  and  thenceforth  every  American 
had  a dual  citizenship.^® 

Lodge  then  explained  that  this  policy  of  direct  national 

citizenship  was  provided  by  allowing  the  federal  government 

"to  regulate  the  election  of  Senators  and  Representatives 

and  to  provide  for  the  time  of  choosing  the  presidential 

electors  and  . . . the  day  . . . [they]  give  their  votes." 

This  plan  violates  the  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
proceeded  in  establishing  the  Government.  The 
principle  without  which  they  did  not  believe, 
and  their  belief  was  founded  on  bitter  experi- 
ence, that  any  government  could  possibly  sur- 
vive. It  is  now  proposed  to  put  the  United 
States  Government,  so  far  as  the  election  of 
Senators  is  concerned,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
States 

Lodge  ended  this  argument  with  the  conclusion  that  new 
duties  and  obligations  "demanded  by  the  conditions  of  the 
time"  made  retention  of  maximum  strength  in  the  central  gov- 
ernment essential. 

Reformers  intended  to  make  the  government  more 
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responsive  to  the  people  and  not  to  the  states.  Consequently, 
this  line  of  argument  would  have  received  a sympathetic  hear- 
ing. However,  the  argument  was  persuasive  confusion.  Lodge 
reasoned: 

Strong  federal  government  should  be  responsive 
directly  to  its  citizens. 

The  proposed  amendment  removes  federal  power  to 
regulate  Senate  elections  to  the  states. 

The  amendment  weakens  the  federal  government  and  gQ 
strengthens  the  State's  capacity  to  disrupt  it. 

The  conclusion  assumes  the  minor  premise  so  the  argument  was 

question  begging.  Only  the  initial  premise  was  demonstrated 

in  any  way  in  the  discourse  on  the  causes  for  failure  of  the 

r* 

Continental  Congress  and  Articles  of  Confederation.  The 
lengthy  discourse  on  ages  and  interests  of  the  constitutional 
authors  was  discursion. 

The  initial  premise  was  probably  acceptable  to  an 
audience  determined  to  democratize  the  Constitution.  How- 
ever, the  claim  that  that  was  what  the  founding  fathers 
sought  was  directly  contradicted  by  Lodge's  previous  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a Senate 
selected  by  state  legislatures.  The  apparent  purpose  of 
Lodge's  argumentation  was  to  c.-fend  the  founding  fathers 
against  the  charge  that  they  had  not  dealt  with  issues 

fin 

These  are  Lodge’s  statements  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  they  are  presented  in  the  speech,  with  the  developing 
material  for  each  one  omitted.  I have  paraphrased  slightly 
in  the  second  two  instances  to  make  the  "form  consistent  for 
comparative  purposes. 
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pertinent  to  modern  times.  This  argument  must  have  been 
directed  at  his  secondary  audience. 

In  keeping  with  the  latter  purpose.  Lodge's  transi- 
tion to  confutatio  was  another  long  passage  on  the  outstand- 
ing qualities  of  particular  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  The  transitional  sentence  previewed  arguments 
to  come: 


We  are  now  told  that  popular  government  has  been 
lost  in  the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  since 
Lincoln's  death;  that  "the  interests"  have  taken 
possession  of  Congress  and  courts  and  Executives, 
and  that  the  only  escape  is  to  be  found  in  radi- 
cally changing  our  organic  law.^l 

This  transition  led  into  a confutatio  that  contained  answers 
to  two  major  attacks  on  present  "organic  law";  Lodge  argued 
that  the  "particular  peril  of  money  taking  control  of  the 
National  Government"  had  been  "met  and  put  aside";  he  con- 
tended that  "the  application  of  the  recall  to  judges  would 
destroy  once  and  for  all  the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
A major  argument  for  direct  election  of  Senators, 
compulsory  initiative,  and  referendxam  had  been  that  large 
combinations  of  capital,  representing  a small  minority  of 
voters,  unduly  influenced  legislatures  to  act  against  the 
interests  of  the  people. Lodge  admitted  the  past  truth^^ 


61 

U.S.,  Congressional  Record,  XLVII,  1978. 

62ibid. 

Mowry,  p.  264;  Harbaugh,  pp.  381-83;  Ginger,  pp. 
278-79;  Goldman's  Rendezvous  with  Destiny  is  the  most  useful 
treatment  of  modern  Amerxcan  reform  in  spxte  of  its  frustrat- 
ing lack  of  direct  references.  All  of  the  important  lines 
of  attack  on  the  establishment  are  clearly  described  by 
Goldman. 

^^The  admission  was  easier  than  might  appear  on  the 
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of  the  claim,  arguing  that  the  condition  had  been  corrected: 

In  any  event  the  outcome  was  what  was  to  have 
been  expected.  The  government  which,  under  the 
Constitution,  had  been  able  to  face  eleven 
powerful  States  in  Arms,  to  maintain  the  union 
and  abolish  slavery,  has  proved  abundantly  able 
to  check  the  influence  of  money,  which  is  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  insidious,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  unwholesome  political  power  in  great 
combinations  of  capital.  . . .^^ 

Lodge  concluded  that  "all  the  legislation  regulating  trusts 

and  food  production  has  been  carried  to  enactment  under  the 

Constitution  as  it  is." 

At  that  point  the  speaker  diverged  again  into  his 
familiar  theme:  "The  framers  of  the  Constitution  . . . be- 

lieved that  they  were  making  a popular  government."  At  the 
end  of  this  long,  dull,  and  marginally  pertinent  segment. 
Lodge  quoted  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  on  promulgation 
of  an  end  of  "a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men";  this 
quotation  was  an  awkward  transition  to  a justification  of 
argument  about  an  independent  judiciary: 


surface  for  a wealthy  office  holder.  Lodge's  announced  dis- 
taste for  modern  "money  grabbing  nabobs"  and  his  patrician 
image  of  himself  would  cause  him  to  consider  himself  separate 
from  the  corrupt  wealthy.  Doubtless,  many  members  of  his 
audience  would  have  disagreed.  One  month  earlier  Eugene 
Foss  and  some  newspapers, notably  the  Boston  American,  were 
making  the  same  charges  of  corruption  and  bribery  against 
Lodge  that  the  Senate  had  just  cited  to  warrant  the  unseat- 
ing of  William  Lorimer.  See  Garraty,  p.  288ff.,  and  Lodge 
to  Roosevelt,  February  2,  1911,  Theodore  Roosevelt  MSS, 
Library  of  Congress. 

^U.S.,  Congressional  Record,  XLVII , 1979. 
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Representative  government  and  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
makers  of  the  Constitution,  the  two  great  bul- 
warks of  freedom.^® 

For  the  next  several  paragraphs  Lodge  continued  con- 
demning proposed  changes  in  the  judiciary  system  in  a sequence 
of  generalities  that  never  crystallized  in  specifics  for 
proof  of  assertions  or  as  thoughts  immediately  relating  to 
his  audience.  He  began  with  a broad  description  of  repre- 
sentative government  that  included  initiative  and  referendum: 

Representative  governiaent  would  not  only  be 
changed  but  would  be  rendered  impotent  by  a 
compulsory  initiative  and  a compulsory 
referendum,  yet  it  would  live  on  in  appearance 
at  least  and  might  regain  a real  existence; 
but  the  application  of  the  recall  to  judges 
would  destroy  once  and  for  all  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary. 

He  developed  the  point: 

This  movement  for  the  recall  of  judges  when- 
ever their  decisions  may  displease  any 
numerous  or  powerful  portion  of  the  community 
or  any  great  financial  interest  seems  to  me 
. . . to  be  more  momentous  in  its  consequences 
than  anything  that  has  yet  been  suggested. 67 

Lodge  then  admitted  at  length  that  the  indictments  of  the 

legal  system  were  largely  factual,  but  claimed,  "They  in  no 

way  affect  the  principle  of  independence  of  the  judiciary." 

He  contended  that  fair  criticism  of  a judicial  decision  was 

"entirely  proper,"  but  asserted  "This  again  has  no  bearing 

on  the  question  of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary."  With 

this  series  of  underdeveloped  generalities,  the  perpetual 


^%bid. 
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excursion  into  historical  incidence,  this  time  of  judicial 
excess  observed  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  began 
again  and  continued  until  his  peroration.  At  the  end  of  the 
section.  Lodge  included  another  generality  that  partially 
initiated  a description  of  the  undesirable  aspects  of  a 
court  that  was  not  free  of  external  pressures: 

It  makes  no  difference  what  force  controls 
the  courts,  if  it  comes  from  the  outside, 
whether  it  is  corruption  or  passion,  the 
threat  of  removal,  or  the  promise  of  gain;  a 
court  that  can  be  controlled  in  any  of  those 
ways  not  only  ceases  to  be  a protection  to 
freedom,  to  weakness,  and  to  innocence,  but 
becomes  their  most  deadly  foe,  for  it  enforces 
the  desires  of  an  arbitrary  will  under  the 
forms  of  law.°° 

He  closed  the  section  with  a defense  of  the  deliberative 
procedures  that  made  courts  move  slowly. 

Abruptly,  Lodge  announced  that  he  would  read  a poem, 
read  it , and  closed  the  speech  with  an  assertion  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  qualities  of  order  and  freedom  under  the 
American  form  of  government  and  his  belief  in  representative 
government  and  freedom.  The  conclusion  contained  no  summary 
and  no  additional  relation  of  his  case  to  the  specifics  at 
hand;  the  characteristic  high  style  with  parallel  structure.,, 
balanced  rhythms,  and  decorative  metaphor  of  other  Lodge 
perorations  was  notably  absent.®^ 


68 


Ibid.,  p.  1980. 
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E f feet 

James  Ford  Rhodes,  a historian  contemporary  with 
Lodge,  wrote  of  Lodge's  Senate  address  of  February  6,  1911, 
in  rather  uninspired  phrases  for  one  who  customarily  pre- 
sented high  praise  of  Lodge's  rhetorical  efforts: 

It  seems  to  me  sound  and  pertinent  doctrine.  . . . 
Your  appreciation  of  the  constitutional  value 
of  the  indirect  method  of  the  election  of 
Senators,  making  the  Senate  a distinct  body 
from  the  House,  is  grateful  and  the  support  of 
your  position  by  reference  to  the  Senate's 
history  ought  to  be  convincing . 

For  an  important  address,  announced  in  advance  by  Lodge, 

public  reaction  of  any  kind  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Lodge  sent  his  friend  Brooks  Adams  a copy  of  the  speech, 

with  remarks  on  his  own  inadequacy: 

Here  is  a copy  of  the  worst  speech  I have  ever 
made  in  the  Senate.  I have  grown  accustomed 
to  some  form  of  reaction  to  my  addresses  but 
my  colleagues  politely  fail  to  mention  this 
one.  I have  discussed  this  topic  with  you  at 
length  and  I know  you  do  not  always  agree 
with  my  viewpoint  but  I should  appreciate  a 
great  deal  your  reading  this  and  responding, 
as  my  friend,  to  its  weaknesses . 

Such  remarks  and  such  a request  were  extremely  uncharacter- 
istic of  Lodge.  Adams'  response  was  kindly:  "It  simply 

tries  too  many  things  and  has  not  enough  of  the  here  and 


James  Ford  Rhodes  to  Lodge,  February  7,  1911, 
Lodge  papers. 

71 

Lodge  to  Brooks  Adams,  February  11,  1911,  Lodge 
papers.  The  Democracy  of  the  Constitution,  published  in 
1915,  is  primarily  a collection  of  essays  and  speeches  on 
this  topic  by  which  Lodge  hoped  to  extend  his  public  influ- 
ence on  the  question.  This  address  was  not  included. 
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now  in  it.  Your  own  mixed  feelings  on  the  subject  are 

72 

probably  the  culprit."  The  cynical  Dr.  Sturgis  Bigelow, 

Lodge's  closest  friend  and  most  candid  critic,  commented 

cryptically:  "Isee  by  the  text  of  your  latest  that  you 

aren't  feeling  well  these  days.  Better  come  in  for  the 

7 ^ 

examination  you  have  been  postponing  too  long."  Appar- 
ently by  the  artistic  and  effectiveness  standards  of  his 
contemporaries  and  himself,  this  Lodge  address  was  a 
failure . 

The  first  reason  for  failure  of  the  address  lies 
in  Lodge's  personal  confusion  on  the  issue  --  mentioned  by 
Brooks  Adams.  Lodge  had  written  Adams  in  response  to  an 
optimistic  portrayal  of  American  society  with  direct  elec- 
tion, compulsory  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall: 

I think  your  view  of  the  situation  taken  from 
the  outside  and  looking  at  the  larger  aspects 
is  undoubtedly  sound  but  when  those  of  us  on 
the  inside  view  the  difficulties  in  detail 
the  prospects  seem  to  be  by  no  means  so  en- 
couraging. . . . Very  often  the  outside  pub- 
lic who  is  in  better  perspective  will  form  a 
more  accurate  judgement  than  those  whose 
vision  is  crossed  and  twisted  by  the  details. 

But  that  our  system  is  to  be  readjusted  and 
that  changes  are  to  come,  I have  no  question, 
and  of  the  importance  of  the  work  I have  as 
little.  I do  not  think,  however,  that  there 
will  be  much  opportunity  for  constructive 
work.  It  will  be  more  a question  of  what  can 
be  saved  from  destruction  and  how  far  we  can 
readjust  the  system  so  that  it  will  continue 


"^^Adams  to  Lodge,  February  18,  1911,  Lodge  papers. 

"^^Sturgis  Bigelow  to  Lodge,  February  10,  1911,  Lodge 
papers.  Bigelow  was  also  Lodge's  family  physician. 
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to  work  and  secure  to  us  political  freedom 
and  reasonable  government  without  flouncing 
into  the  old  vicious  circle  that  runs  around 
from  extreme  democracy  to  the  strong  man  and 

the  plebiscite . "74 

This  external  equivocation  about  a viewpoint  was  as  unchar- 
acteristic of  Lodge  as  was  his  doubt  about  the  quality  of 
the  speech.  The  address  evinces  the  ambiguity.  All  oppo- 
sition attacks  on  legislatures  and  courts  were  admitted  at 
length  in  the  speech.  A simple  explanation  as  to  how 
reform  might  be  accomplished  within  the  existing  system 
would  have  supported  Lodge's  thesis  more  effectively  than 
the  detailed  descriptions  of  how  the  constitutional  authors 
had  observed  similar  problems  while  forming  the  government. 
The  assertion  that  corrupt  use  of  money  in  politics  had 
already  stopped  within  the  system  was  hardly  acceptable, 
with  the  Lorimer  case  at  hand. 

Lodge ' s arrangement  of  arguments  twisted  natural 
deliberative  procedures.  Instead  of  developing  those  prob- 
lems of  mutual  concern  and  then  advocating  specific  reforms 
within  the  system  to  solve  them.  Lodge  spoke  for  the  consti- 
tutional system  in  generalities  without  specific  proposals 
and  then  admitted  evils  in  the  status  quo  as  a kind  of 
aside  to  his  argument  that  the  system  would  be  destroyed  by 
some  of  the  suggested  changes  in  organic  law.  In  brief. 
Lodge  rose  to  speak  on  direct  election  of  Senators,  placed 

"^^Lodge  to  Brooks  Adams,  January  21,  1911,  Lodge 

papers . 
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that  issue  properly  in  its  larger  context,  but  then  failed 
to  pursue  his  specific  purpose  as  he  lost  himself  in  context 
and  history. 

Finally,  this  speech  reveals  a misconception  of 

Lodge  in  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  labeled 

as  one  "who  shines  more  in  opposition"  and  characterized  by 

75 

a friend  as  "one  who  held  back."  However,  analysis  of  his 
forensic  addresses  reveals  that  Lodge  only  excelled  as  a 
debater  when  supporting  a specific  proposal.  On  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Philippines,  his  refutation  was  direct, and 
his  slashing  revelation  of  absurdities  in  opposing  arguments 
was  effective.  Later  in  this  chapter.  Lodge's  role  in  the 
League  of  Nations  debates  will  reveal  another  example  of 
his  effectiveness  through  discovery  of  a persuasive  policy 
to  support.  Lodge's  omission  of  constructive  policy  advo- 
cacy on  constitutional  reform  hampered  his  persuasion. 

By  November  of  1911,  Lodge  had  improved  his  negative 
strategy  in  opposition  to  attacks  on  the  Constitution.  The 
change  to  be  effected  in  his  speeches,  however,  was  simply 
ignoring  the  problems  reformers  described;  he  still  had  no 
solutions  for  them  except  to  say  that  the  conditions  could 
be  "corrected  by  law." 

"^^Garraty,  Lodge,  p.  127;  Robert  M.  Washburn,  "The 
Quick  and  the  Dead,'*  Atlantic  Monthly,  CXXXVII  (January, 
1926),  121.  
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Domestic  Policy  Debate  in  Public 

On  November  28,  1911,  Lodge  spoke  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Association  of 
North  Carolina  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  for  about  one 
and  one-half  hours  regarding  proposed  reforms  in  the  Consti- 
tution.  Since  this  speech  was  a part  of  the  same  ongoing 
debate  as  the  one  just  described,  the  over-all  rhetorical 
circumstance  was  much  the  same;  only  the  audience  of  his- 
torians before  him  and  the  absence  of  spokesmen  for  the 
opposing  side  were  significant  differences.  For  the  sake  of 
understanding  the  arguments  in  the  address,  this  critical 
analysis  will  include  a description  of  strategy  and  a de- 
scription of  effect.  Since  the  speech  had  a much  wider 
public  audience  than  those  who  attended  the  meeting,  its 
potential  for  persuasion  will  be  considered  in  the  context 
of  the  entire  debate. 


7 6 

This  speech  was  reported  in  The  Proceedings  of 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  o£  North  Carolina  for  1911',  XVII,  87-128.  Lodge 
had  it  printed  as  a Senate  Document,  62nd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
Doc.  no.  122;  there  were  several  private  printings,  the 
manuscript  of  the  speech  is  in  the  Lodge  papers  at  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Association  in  Boston  in  several 
draft  stages,  and  the  speech  was  included  in  Lodge,  Democ- 
racy and  the  Constitution.  All  of  the  printed  versions 
of  the  speech"  are  identical.  Changes  from  Lodge's  manuscript 
to  the  final  printed  version  are  minor  alterations  of  punc- 
tuation and  grammar;  a few  words  were  added  or  changes  were 
made  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  clarity  or  impact.  None 
of  these  were  significant  enough  to  be  of  concern  to  an 
analysis  concentrating  on  arguments. 
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Strategy 


At  first  glance.  Lodge's  speech, entitled  "The  Con- 
stitution and  Its  Makers,"  appeared  to  be  structured  in  the 
same  classical  pattern  that  was  his  habit.  The  body  of  the 
speech  contained  two  elements;  first  he  argued  constructively 
in  behalf  of  the  Constitution,  then  he  refuted  attacks  upon 
it.  However,  close  analysis  reveals  that  the  similarity  to 
Cicero's  pattern  extends  no  further.  Lodge  began  his 
introduction  with  a justification  of  the  subject  of  his 
speech  that  did  not  mention  the  topic; 

Before  this  society  and  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, to  speak  on  any  topic  not  connected  with 
the  history  of  our  common  country  would  hardly 
be  possible  and  would  certainly  not  be  fitting. 

I have,  therefore,  chosen  a subject  which 
touches  the  history  of  the  United  States  at 
every  point.  I shall  try  to  set  before  you 
some  of  the  results  of  a great  work  in  which 
your  State  and  mine  alike  took  part  a century 
and  a quarter  ago,  and  which  possesses  an 
interest  and  an  importance  as  deep  and  as  living 
to-day  as  at  the  moment  of  its  inception.  I 
shall  touch  upon  some  present  questions,  but  I 
shall  speak  without  the  remotest  reference  to 
politics  or  parties,  for  my  subject  transcends 
both.  I shall  speak  as  a student  of  our  his- 
tory with  reverence  for  the  past  and  with  a 
profound  faith  in  the  future.  In  a word,  I 
shall  speak  simply  as  an  American  who  loves  his 
country  "now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable."^^ 

Just  as  the  exordium  in  the  Senate  address  the  previous  Febru- 
ary had  sought  to  strengthen  Lodge's  ethos,  this  unusual 
opening  sought  common  ground  with  his  audience  as  well  as 


^^Lodge,  "The  Constitution  and  Its  Makers,"  The 
Democracy  of  the  Constitution,  p.  32, 
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the  basis  for  disclaiming  political  or  partisan  motivations. 

At  the  end  of  this  brief  personal  disclaimer,  a more 
typical  attention  device  initiated  the  speech  proper.  In 
narrative  form,  with  detailed  and  resplendent  word  pictures. 
Lodge  described  first  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  as  it  had  occurred  in  Phila- 
delphia and  in  New  York.  These  descriptions  provided  bases 
for  a comparison  between  the  present  and  the  centennial 
period. 

The  paean  of  praise  rose  up  from  all  parts  of 
this  broad  land  unmarred  by  a discordant  note. 
Everyone  agreed  with  Gladstone's  famous 
declaration,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  the  greatest  political  instru- 
ment ever  struck  off  on  a single  occasion  by 
the  minds  of  men.^® 

In  1911,  however,  times  and  moods  were  differeni^/  Lodge 

made  the  contrast  sharply: 

More  than  twenty  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
the  cheers  of  the  crowds  which  then  filled  the 
streets  of  New  York  "and  Philadelphia  ----  since 
the  reverberations  of  the  cannon  and  the  elo- 
quent voices  of  the  orators  died  away  into  si- 
lence. And  with  those  years,  not  very  many  after 
all,  a change  seems  to  have  come  in  the  spirit 
which  at  that  time  pervaded  the  American  people 
from  the  President  down  to  the  humblest  citizen 
in  the  land.  Instead  of  the  universal  chorus 
of  praise  and  gratitude  to  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  the  air  is  now  rent  with  harsh 
voices  of  criticism  and  attack;  while  the  vast 
mass  of  the  American  people  . . . look  on  and 
listen,  bewildered  and  confused,  dumb  thus  far 
from  mere  surprise,  and  deafened  by  the  discordant 
outcry  so  suddenly  raised  against  that  which  they 
have  always  reverenced  and  held  in  honor. 79 


^^Ibid. , p.  34.  ^ pp^  34-35. 
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After  extended  description  of  these  attacks.  Lodge  justi- 
fied his  subject  indirectly  with  the  first  indication  of 
the  speech's  purpose.  He  labeled  the  situation  "grave," 
claiming  that  the  attacks  "may  mislead  public  opinion"  and 
produce  a danger  to  the  American  form  of  government;  "The 
people  of  the  United  States  may  come  to  believe  that  all 
these  attacks,  in  a measure,  at  least,  are  true.  . . . 

Beside  the  question  of  maintenance  or  destruction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  all  other  questions  of 
law  and  policies  sink  into  utter  insignificance."®® 

With  strong  praise  for  the  record  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  clarified  his  position  in  the  controversy.  Lodge 
entered  the  introductory  portion  of  the  speech  with  a very 
specific  preview  of  the  speech  to  come; 

Let  us  first  consider  who  the  men  were  who 
made  the  Constitution  and  under  what  condi- 
tions they  worked.  Then  let  us  determine 
exactly  what  they  meant  to  do  — a most  vital 
point,  for  much  of  the  discussion  to  which 
we  have  been  treated  thus  far  has  proceeded 
upon  a complete  misapprehension  of  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Finally,  let  us  bring  their  work 
and  their  purposes  to  the  bar  of  judgement, 
so  that  we  may  decide  whether  they  have  failed, 
whether  in  their  theory  of  government  they 
were  right  or  wrong  then  and  now,  or  whether 
their  work  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  is  broad 
based  on  eternal  principles  of  justice,  and, 
if  rent,  or  mangled,  or  destroyed,  would  not 
its  ruin  bring  disaster  and  woes  inestimable 
upon  the  people  who  shall  wreck  their  great 
inheritance,  and  like 

"The  base  Indian  throw  a pearl  away. 

Richer  than  all  his  tribe. "81 


®®Ibid.,  p.  37.  Q^Ibid. , p.  38. 
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This  preview  reveals  the  forensic  nature  of  the  speech. 
Lodge's  other  occasional  addresses  contain  no  such  specific 
identification  of  issues  or  crucial  contemporary  applica- 
tions. The  introduction  had  established  common  ground  and 
gained  attention  with  a dramatic  narrative  of  a past  inci- 
dent to  be  contrasted  sharply  to  the  present;  the  tactic 
was  designed  to  orient  the  audience  strongly  to  a topic 
of  current  concern.  Finally,  the  introduction  had  provided 
a very  specific  partitioning  of  the  speech  to  serve  as  a 
transition  to  its  body. 

The  body  of  the  address  contained  two  major  elements 
developed  in  a complex  formula.  For  brief  description  of 
Lodge's  arguments  and  perspective  in  analysis  of  issues, 
the  substantive  element  of  the  speech  may  be  outlihed  as 
follows; 

I.  The  makers  of  the  Constitution  created  an 
instrument  of  popular  government. 

A.  The  assertion  that  the  ideas  of  these 

men  do  not  apply  in  our  time  is  wrong . 

1.  Their  characters  and  accomplishments 
were  laudable. 

2.  They  made  a "popular  government"  that 
still  exists  and  needs  no  restoration. 

B.  Times  have  changed  in  some  respects. 

1.  Social  and  economic  changes  in  inter- 
national relations  and  political 
conditions  had  little  bearing  on  the 
Constitution. 

The  human  problems  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  wished  to  avoid 
were  not  new  then  or  now. 


2. 
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a.  Anarchy,  monarchy,  democracy, 
aristocracy,  plutocracy,  and 
others  all  refer  back  to  the 
early  Greek  civilizations  for 
their  historical  and  theoretical 
orig in. 

b.  The  nature  of  human  difficulty 
has  not  altered  in  subsequent 
societies  such  as  that  of  Rome. 

3.  Federation  was  the  solution  to  all 
of  these  problems. 

C.  The  government  they  created  was  a strong 

one  suitable  to  a strong  people. 

1.  People  of  the  United  States  were 
uniquely  fitted  to  make  such  a gov- 
ernment work. 

a.  They  were  from  a homogeneous 
background. 

b.  Their  earlier  experience  with 
bad  or  weak  governments  brought 
them  here. 

2.  A democracy  was  the  only  possible 
arrangement  for  those  people. 

a.  It  was  a difficult  government 
to  arrange. 

1)  Americans  feared  the  cycle 
of  larger  freedoms  that  had 
ended  in  tyranny  and  despot- 
ism before . 

2)  They  desired  a government  of 
the  real  will  of  the  people 
not  subject  to  every  momen- 
tary impulse. 

a)  The  answer  was  a repre- 
sentative government  that 
would  move  slowly  so  the 
public  mind  would  be 
well  informed. 

1/  There  were  two  cham- 
“ bers  to  pass  bills. 
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_2/  The  executive  held 
a veto. 

Amendments  would  be 
tedious  and  deliberate. 

4/  The  judiciary  would  be 
made  independent. 

b)  This  democracy  was  all- 
powerful  but  safe  from 
momentary  whims. 

II.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  remove  all  the  barriers 
that  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  estab- 
lished to  prevent  rash,  hasty,  and  passionate 
action  and  to  secure  deliberation,  considera- 
tion, and  due  protection  for  rights  of  minori- 
ties and  individuals. 

A.  Emasculation  of  the  representative  system 
is  proposed  through  compulsory  initiative 
and  referendum. 

1.  Noncompulsory  initiative  exists  now 
in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

a.  There  are  very  few  instances  in 
our  history  where  petitions  rep- 
resenting real  popular  demands 
have  not  been  met. 

b.  Respect  and  consideration  are 
given  to  all  petitions. 

2.  Initiative  without  compulsion  still 
requires  responsible  action  by  legis- 
latures . 

3.  Compulsory  initiative  would  be  a radical 
change . 

a.  A minority  of  the  voters  could 
compel  the  submission  of  laws. 

b.  The  responsibility  of  the  legis- 
latures would  be  abrogated. 

c.  Government  by  factions  and  frac- 
tions would  be  substituted  for 
government  by  the  people . 
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4.  Noncompulsory  referendum  also  exists. 

a.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  procedure. 

b.  It  is  freely  used  by  many  states 
for  statute  law. 

5.  Compulsory  referendum  would  be  undesir- 
able . 

a.  Representatives  would  no  longer 
represent  the  whole  of  the  people. 

b.  Voters  would  legislate  in ' ignorance 
of  the  mass  of  legal  measures. 

c.  Large  proportions  of  voters  would 
decline  to  vote. 

d.  "Yes"  or  "no"  voting  on  laws  would 
curtail  sophisticated  consideration 
of  complex  measures. 

e.  It  would  be  a reactionary  device. 

1)  Interested  minorities  could 
carry  measures. 

2)  Disgusted  majorities  could  vote 
down  all  laws. 

3)  Violence  and  corruption  would 
replace  deliberation  as  the 
creative  force  for  law. 

B,  Our  traditional  representative  system  is 
better. 

1.  Congress  is  a continuous,  stable,  re- 
sponsible body. 

a.  Its  history  proves  its  qualities. 

b.  It  is  currently  the  best  legislative 
body  in  the  world. 

c.  A few  bad  Congressmen  do  not  spoil 
the  system. 

2.  Congress  embodies  the  representative 
principle. 
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a.  Pure  democracy  failed  in  Greece, 

Rome,  and  Florence. 

t).  The  representative  principle  has 
always  been  coincident  with 
political  liberty. 

3.  The  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  government  are  separated. 

a.  Both  of  them  are  essential  to  freedom. 

b.  Their  separation  guarantees  a gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

C.  There  can  be  no  real  freedom,  no  security 
for  personal  liberty,  no  justice,  without 
independent  judges. 

1.  The  Constitution's  authors  created  a 
free  court  appointed  for  life. 

a.  They  knew  of  past  judges  who  had 
done  the  "bidding  of  the  King." 

b.  The  court  was  to  be  independent  in 
every  way  except  for  a difficult 
impeachment  through  the  legislature. 

2.  Those  who  wish  to  make  judges  responsive 
to  the  popular  will  through  recall  are 
wrong  to  do  so. 

a.  Judges  must  not  be  influenced  by 
anything  but  law  and  justice. 

b.  The  bench  would  be  filled  by  weak 
and  unscrupulous  men. 

c.  Free  speech  and  a free  press  would 
end. 

d.  Rights  and  liberties  of  individuals  q2 
and  minorities  would  be  safeguarded. 

The  two  main  heads  in  the  body  of  the  speech  had  corresponded 

to  confirmatio  and  confutatio  in  Lodge's  standard  division 

of  arguments. 


82 


Ibid. , pp.  38-80. 
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The  body  of  the  speech  featured  rather  precise  sum- 
maries and  reviews  used  as  transitions.  The  bulk  of  the 
development  of  points  was  historical  narrative.  Like  the 
Senate  speech,  this  address  omitted  any  significant  explana- 
tion of  how  current  problems  could  be  solved  in  favor  of 
discussion  of  problems  that  the  founding  fathers  of  the 
nation  had  considered  before  creating  the  Constitution. 

Even  the  undeveloped  assertion  that  current  court  excesses 
could  be  corrected  by  law  was  left  unstated  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  speech. 

Nevertheless,  the  speech  was  better  organized  than 
, 83 

the  Senate  speech.  From  advocacy  of  the  present  system  of 
government  through  attacks  on  proposed  changes  in  it,  argu- 
mentation was  a clear  description  of  the  historical 
rationale  for  representative  legislatures  and  executives, 
deliberation  in  legislation,  and  independence  in  the  ju- 
diciary; refutation  was  a precise  listing  of  the  evils  that 
have  flowed  from  direct  popular  legislation,  public  referen- 
dums  on  legislative  products,  and  dependence  of  judges  upon 
popular  support. 

The  conclusion  of  the  speech  began  with  another  long 
descriptive  summary  of  what  the  intentions  of  the  makers  of 

83 

The  complex  and  lengthy  description  of  the  Senate 
speech  was  necessary  because  mixed  arrangement  patterns  and 
subject  shifting  made  meaningful  briefing  impossible. 
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the  Constitution  were.  A final  sharp  comparison  ended  the 
summation: 

Their  system  embodied  in  the  Constitution  has 
proved  its  efficacy.  It  has  worked  well  and 
it  has  been  an  extraordinary  success.  The 
other,  burdened  with  the  failures  of  centuries, 
has  always  trodden  the  same  path  which  revolves 
in  the  well-worn  vicious  circle  from  democracy 
to  anarchy,  from  anarchy  to  despotism  and  then 
by  slow  and  painful  steps  back  to  the  high 
level  of  an  intelligent  freedom  and  ordered 
liberty.  Our  ancestors  sought  to  make  it  as 
impossible  as  human  ingenuity  could  devise  to 
drag  democracy  down  by  the  pretence  of  giving 
it  a larger  scope.  We  are  asked  to  retrace 
our  steps,  adopt  what  they  rejected,  take  up 
that  which  has  failed,  cast  down  that  which 
has  triumphed,  and  for  government  by  the  people 
substitute  the  rule  of  factions  led  by  the 
eternal  and  unwearied  champions  who  in  the  name 
of  the  people  seek  the  promotion  which  they  lack. 

Then  with  the  basic  assertion  characterizing  his  Senate 
speech.  Lodge  glossed  over  the  key  issue  of  the  larger  de- 
bate; "No  doubt  evils  exist;  no  doubt  advance  reform, 

progress,  improvements  are  always  needed  as  conditions 

85 

change,  but  they  can  all  be  attained  by  law." 

The  speech  terminated  with  two  stories  which  compared 

a man  who  listened  to  the  voice  of  flattery  with  one  who  did 

not  and  closed  the  speech  with  the  reassertion  of  his  point 

that  the  comparison  illustrated; 

When  they  [the  makers  of  the  Constitution] 
dealt  with  elemental  questions  and  fundamental 
principles,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
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Lodge,  "The  Constitution  and  Its  Makers,"  p.  83. 
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forever  in  human  history,  I follow  them  because 
they  have  proved  their  wisdom  by  their  success. 

I am  not  ready  to  say  with  Donne; 

We  scarce  our  father's  shadow  cast  at  noon; 

but  I am  more  than  ready  --  I profoundly  believe 
that  we  should  cherish  in  our  heart  of  hearts  the 
noble  and  familiar  words  of  the  wise  son  of 
Sirach; 

86 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men.  . . . 

This  final  quotation  extended  its  point  for  several  para- 
graphs and  ended  the  speech. 

Lodge's  strategy  had  been  generally  based  upon  an 
ethical  and  emotional  identification  with  American  tradi- 
tions. Argumentatively,  he  described  the  rationale  for 
representative  government  and  listed  the  dangers  that  he 
feared  from  changing  the  Constitution  to  make  democracy 
direct  and  speedy.  He  had  based  his  arguments  mostly  on 
historical  example;  narrative  containing  those  examples 
dominated  the  speech.  The  key  to  Lodge's  rhetorical  failure 
to  gain  substantial  influence  in  this  domestic  policy  debate 
was  in  what  he  failed  to  do  rather  than  in  any  inadequacy 
of  his  arguments. 

E ffect 

On  a superficial  level,  this  speech  received  a much 
more  enthusiastic  response  than  the  Senate  speech  described 
earlier.  Lodge  was  much  more  pleased  with  this  effort: 

"The  speech  I made  at  Raleigh  the  other  day  . . . had  a very 

®^Ibid.,  p.  86. 
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great  success  there.  It  deals  with  the  fundamental  danger 
^ .--u  87 

of  the  present  attacks."  He  wrote  the  publisher  who  was 
considering  publication  of  The  Democracy  of  the  Const itu- 

that  "there  has  been  so  great  an  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion and  in  the  Raleigh  speech  that  I am  inclined  to  be- 

® volume  ...  [of  such  addresses]  will  have  a reason- 
88 

able  sale."  Interest  had  been  manifested  in  the  speech, 

as  Lodge's  full  mailbox  testified.  Remarks  such  as,  "It 

89 

is  in  every  way  capable,"  were  supplemented  by  such  urg- 
ings  as  "I  wish  it  could  be  repeated  in  every  capital  of  the 
nation."  Many  of  these  compliments,  of  course,  were  from 
sympathizers  who  had  read  the  speech.  However,  such  re- 
sponses had  been  noticeably  absent  after  the  Senate  speech, 
and  the  Raleigh  address  elicited  a substantial  and  gratify- 
ing correspondence. 

The  difference  in  immediate  response  to  these  two 
speeches  appears  to  have  been  a product  of  greater  rhetorical 
polish  as  well  as  wider  distribution  and  notice  for  the 
Raleigh  address.  The  dramatic  storytelling,  parallel  phras- 
ing, effective  metaphor,  and  clear  organizational  simplicity 

®^Lodge  to  H.  L.  Higginson,  December  8,  1911,  Lodge 

papers. 

88 

Lodge  to  W.  Burlingame,  December  9,  1912,  Lodge 

papers. 

89 

John  C.  Spooner  to  Lodge,  December  16,  1911, 

Lodge  papers. 

^'^Cardinal  Gibbons  to  Lodge,  December  14,  1911, 

Lodge  papers. 
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of  Lodge's  better  occasional  addresses  were  also  character- 
istic of  the  Raleigh  speech  just  as  they  were  unrepresenta- 
tive of  the  one  in  the  Senate.  However,  in  argumentative 
content  as  well  as  reference  to  ethical  and  emotional  iden- 
tifications  in  common  with  his  audience,  the  two  speeches 
were  essentially  identical.  The  general  impact  of  the  two 
speeches  on  the  entire  debate  may  be  considered  jointly. 

Summary  Evaluation 

Proposed  constitutional  reforms  in  1911  were  clearly 
an  issue  on  which  Lodge's  party  was  "powerless  to  enforce 
its  wishes";  the  "pressure"  was  "on"  and  parties  "were  unable 
to  hold  their  lines."  To  persuade  the  wider  audience,  "de- 
liberation ...  to  express  convictions,  ...  sectional 
feelings,  and  partisanship"  was  required.  As  a negative 
debater,  faced  with  a sequence  of  varied  random,  multiplied 
ills  in  American  society  and  a charge  that  constitutional 
changes  were  required  to  end  them.  Lodge  failed  to  fulfill 
his  deliberative  obligation.  As  a result,  he  failed  to 
guide  audiences  to  any  constructive  conclusions,  he  failed 
to  "elucidate  principles"  and  "settle  details"  or  clarify 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  specific  proposals,  and  he 
failed  to  assist  understanding.^^ 

Standard  analysis  of  deliberative  procedure  requires 

91 

See  the  dxscussion  of  the  nature  of  Congressional 
debate  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
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inquiry  into  definitions,  problems,  alternative  solutions, 
a specific  proposal,  and  finally,  its  desirability,  feasi- 

. • QO 

bxlity,  advantages,  and  disadvantages.  People  respond  to 
a "felt  difficulty"  and,  in  attempting  to  resolve  the  anxie- 
ties produced  by  it,  they  think  through  problem-solving 
steps  in  either  a creative  or  deliberative  manner,  or 


92 

This  is  a simple  transference  of  the  terms  used  by 
advocates  into  the  deliberative  procedure  sequences  through 
which  the  debater  wishes  to  guide  an  audience.  The  proce- 
dure is  simple  rephrasing  of  "a  felt  difficulty;  its  loca- 
tion and  definition;  suggestion  of  possible  solutions;  de- 
velopment by  reasoning  of  the  bearings  of  the  suggestion; 
further  observation  and  experiment  leading  to  its  acceptance 
or  rejection.  . . ."as  described  by  John  Dewey,  How  We 
Th ink  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1910),  pT  For 

further  understanding  of  this  procedure  for  inquiry  and  its 
essentiality  to  advocacy,  see  Dewey,  Quest  for  Certainty 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1929)',  'especially  p.  223; 

Russell  R.  Windes  and  Arthur  Hastings,  Argumentation  and 
Advocacy  (New  York:  Random  House,  1965) , pp.  62-89;  Laura 

Crowell , Discussion:  Method  of  Democracy  (Atlanta:  Scott, 

Foresman  and  Company,  1963) , pp.  131-52;  John  K.  Brilhart, 
Effective  Group  Discussion  (Dubuque,  Iowa:  William  C. 

Brown  Company,  i$^7) , pp.  30-32,  "An  Experimental  Comparison 
of  Three  Techniques  for  Communicating  a Problem-Solving  Pat- 
tern to  Members  of  a Discussion  Group,"  Speech  Monographs, 
XXXIII  (August,  1966),  168-77,  and  with  Lurene  M.  Jochem, 
"Effects  of  Different  Patterns  on  Outcomes  of  Problem-Solving 
Discussion,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  LXVIII  (1964), 
175-79.  Finally,  understanding  oi  the  wider  applications 
of  deliberation  to  needs  and  requirements  of  audiences  for 
forensic  discourse  is  assisted  by  Sidney  J.  Parnes  and 
Harold  F.  Harding  (eds.),  A Source  Book  for  Creative  Think- 
ing  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1962),  especially 

pages  19-30  and  283-90;  Sidney  J.  Parnes,  "Effects  of  Ex- 
tended Effort  in  Creative  Problem-Solving,"  Journal  of  Edu- 
cational  Psychology,  LII  (1961) , 117-22;  and  Irvxng  J.  Lee, 
How  to  Talk  with  P*eople  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 

1^32),  especially  page  62.  Any  reasonable  investigation  of 
text  and  article  listings  in  argumentation  and  debate,  dis- 
cussion and  group  leadership,  and  interpersonal  relations 
would  produce  an  impressive  list  of  similar  sources.  The 
abcve  list  is  cited  here  simply  on  the  basis  of  direct  use  in 
formulating  this  criterion  for  evaluation  of  Lodge's  effec- 
tiveness in  this  debate. 
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method. 


As  a result,  the  basic  design  of  the  traditional 


stock  issue  schema  for  advocates  to  use  in  analysis  of 
policy  argumentation  is  a tool  for  rhetorical  creativity 
and  resolution  of  anxieties  in  audiences.  Lodge’s  ineffec- 
tiveness against  proposed  constitutional  refoms  is  clearly 
a product  of  the  failure  of  his  strategy  to  fulfill  delib- 
erative obligations. 

In  the  preceding  chapter.  Lodge's  selection  of  a 
moderate  political  philosophy  was  described  as  his  1908 
Convention  address  was  analyzed.  At  that  time  he  had  at- 
tempted to  assert  a moderate  policy  for  his  party.  In  1911, 
the  party  schism  he  had  feared,  predicted,  and  attempted  to 
repair  in  1908  was  a reality.  In  spite  of  a substantial 
nximber  of  speeches  and  writings  on  the  subject.  Lodge's 
reasonable  compromise  had  little  effect;  the  gap  between 
Progressives  and  members  of  the  Old  Guard  continued  to 
widen. 

Anxiety  generated  by  need  for  reform  was  very  real 
at  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Incident  after  incident  of  the  corrupt  influence  of  manip- 
ulative wealth  in  politics  had  been  revealed  over  the  pre- 
ceding twenty  years  and,  in  spite  of  the  revelations, 
monopoly,  bribery,  and  excess  appeared  to  be  increasing  and 


unstoppable.  Apparent  majorities  of  farmers  and  workers^. 


^^ewey.  How  We  Think,  p.  72. 
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consolidating  under  the  names  of  Grangers,  Greenbackers , 
Populists,  and  Progressives,  were  unable  to  overthrow  the 
low  wage  and  high  tariff  policy  which  they  thought  made 

monopolistic  industrialists  richer  and  more  powerful  and 

. . 94 

majorxties  of  the  poor  from  farm  and  ghetto  more  tyrannized. 

The  natural  popular  appeal  of  argument  for  libera- 
tion of  the  downtrodden  had  been  promoted  for  twenty  years 
by  an  intense  and  massive  rhetorical  campaign.  The  names, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  Carl  Schurz, 
Robert  M.  LaFollette , Bourke  Cockran,  Clarence  Darrow, 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  E.  Borah,  and  Woodrow  Wilson, 
merely  suggest  a larger  list  of  eloquent  reformers  who  reg- 
ularly thundered  against  the  despotic  wealthy  from  platform 
95 

and  pulpxt.  In  another  channel,  the  New  Republic  printed 
its  first  issue  in  1914  and  America's  first  reform  journal 
to  enjoy  continuing  success  began.  Its  editor  was  Herbert 
Croly  and  oner of  his  associates  was  a young  pragmatist 
naimed  Walter  Lippmann.  The  panegyric  statements  of  an 
idealistic  rhetoric  were  continually  vitalized  by  examples 
of  ethical  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  economically  and 
politically  powerful. 

94- 

All  of  these  issues  are  developed  in  specific  de- 
tail in  many  relevant  sources.  I have  relied  primarily  upon 
Harold  U.  Faulkner,  Politics,  Reform  and  Expansion:  1890- 

1900  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1959) , as  well  as  Ginger, 

Mowry,  Harbaugh,  and  Goldman. 

^^Robert  T.  Oliver,  The  History  of  Public  Speaking 
in  America  (Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1963) , pp.  261-315 . 
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With  excesses  of  capitalistic  interests  apparently 

irnmune  to  remedy  by  executive  and  legislative  bodies  sullied 

by  corruption,  as  well  as  by  a slow  court,  reform-oriented 

persuaders  were  able  to  keep  public  anxieties  at  a high 

level.  They  proposed  specific  policies,  moreover,  to  make 

government  more  amenable  to  the  needs  of  the  society; 

women's  suffrage,  popular  legislation,  recall  of  judges, 

lower  tariffs,  and  an  income  tax,  they  contended,  would  make 

government  responsive  to  the  will  and  needs  of  the  people, 

would  enable  the  '.enactment  of  laws  and  the  adjudging  of 

penalties  against  capitalistic  excess,  and  would  promote 

, 96 

sharing  of  the  nation's  wealth. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  not  anti-reform..  He  did  not 
think  direct  election  of  Senators  was  "in  the  least  ruinous"; 
he  felt  that  states  could  award  suffrage  to  women  any  time 
and  that  it  was  not  a federal  responsibility;  more  impor- 
tantly, he  admitted  most  of  the  evils  that  reformers  pointed 

9 7 

out  and  expressed  his  desire  to  end  them.  He  supported 

Roosevelt's  anti-trust  activity,  including  the  formation  of 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  he  initiated  child 

labor  legislation;  he  supported  pure  food  and  drug  regula- 

98 

tions;  he  supported  most  conservationist  measures.  Lodge 
96Goldman,  p.  179. 

Q7 

'Lodge  to  J.  Walker,  January  23,  1911,  Lodge  papers. 
^^Garraty,  Lodge , pp.  273-93. 
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was  opposed,  however,  to  endangering  the  representative 
principle  in  government,  and  he  feared  that  the  evils  would 
be  worsened  by  compulsory  initiative,  referendum, and  recall 
of  judges.  He  stated  often  that  reforro  could  be  obtained 
by  relying  on  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Lodge ' s reasonable  position  failed  because  Lodge 

did  not  clarify  its  basic  arguments,  deal  with  the  "burning 

issues,"  or  propose  specific  tension-reducing  alternatives. 

Compared  to  the  charges  of  corruption  being  leveled  at 

Lorimer  in  the  Senate,  Lodge's  discussion  of  the  purposes 

"of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution"  simply  was  not  to  the 

point.  When  food  prices  were  excessively  high  and  farm 

income  was  excessively  low.  Lodge's  scholarly  justification 

of  constitutional  restraint  was  unlikely  to  appeal  strongly 

to  hungry  agrarians.  When  reform  oratory  exhorted  low-wage 

earners  who  paid  high  prices  into  corporate  profits  to 

change  the  Constitution  and  "get  that  bastard  Lodge  and  his 

99 

cronies  on  nob  hill,"  Lodge's  calm  assertion  that  reform 
"could  be  achieved  by  law"  buried  in  deep  theoretical 
treatises  and  complex  historical  narrations  on  the  nature 
of  the  representative  system  of  government  was  unlikely  to 
gain  a sympathetic  hearing.  'In  short.  Lodge  ignored  the 

^%rom  a speech  by  Eugene  N.  Foss,  December  7,  1910, 
at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  as  quoted  in  Sturgis  Bigelow  to 
Lodge,  December  9,  1910,  Lodge  papers. 
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"burning  issues";  he  talked  of  the  past  instead  of  the 
present  — of  "glorious  forefathers"  and  "grand  traditions" 
instead  of  ghetto  housing,  overlong  work  days,  and  empty 
bellies.  More  importantly,  he  never  provided  any  specific 
legislative  proposals  for  solving  the  "felt  problem,"  to 
replace  those  proposals  demanding  constitutional  changes. 

He  recognized  the  cause  of  anxiety  and  attacked  the  only 
solution' to  it  that  his  listeners  had  heard  discussed.  His 
unfulfilled  statement  that  there  were  better  solutions 
could  not  provide,  within  itself,  a substitute. 

As  a debater  of  domestic  policy  in  this  instance, 
then.  Lodge  agreed  that  there  was  need  for  a change  but 
failed  to  offer  a change  to  satisfy  the  need,  in  order  to 
combat  effectively  the  ones  offered  by  his  opponents.  His 
theoretical  condemnations  of  evils  of  destruction  of  rep- 
resentative government  did  not  face  the  issue  involved,  did 
not  meet  his  opponents,  and  failed  directly  to  contradict 
reformers'  assertions.  His  historical  narrations  on  the 
deeds  of  the  founding  fathers  could  not  combat  the  intensity 
of  emotional  pleas  against  civil  atrocities.  As  a result, 
he  was  labeled  reactionary  when  his  true  position  was 
moderate.  More  significant  for  the  debate  itself,  audiences 
were  never  made  aware  of  an  alternative  route  to  reform. 

The  clash  of  issues  in  the  debate  was  muddled,  and  percep- 
tion of  Lodge's  attitude  was  made  difficult  and  complex.  By 
comparison,  the  clarity  of  his  positions  and  his  issue 
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analysis  on  foreign  policy  questions  makes  that  his  area 
of  greatest  contribution  as  a forensic  speaker. 


Foreign  Policy  Debate; 

The  League  of  Nations 

Six  months  prior  to  the  first  submission  of  the 

Treaty  of  Versailles  to  the  United  States  Senator,  Senator 

John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi  predicted  its  failure  to 

be  ratified. Afterwards,  Williams  remarked  that  every 

Senator  had  known  all  along  just  how  he  would  vote  on  the 
101 

covenant.  Most  contemporarxes  to  the  debate  and  all  of 
the  serious  League  scholars  to  date  have  agreed. 

A significant  number  of  Senators  refused  to  cross 
their  party  lines  on  the  issue  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


^*^®U.S.,  Congressional  Record,  65th  Cong.,  3rd 
Sess.,  1919,  LVIlT'&'art  "2 , 13S3 . 

^^^U.S . , Congressional  Record,  66th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  1919,  LVIll,'  Part  S,  8208. 
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See  Beverxdge  to  Lodge,  March  28,  1920;  Bigelow 
to  Lodge,  May  13,  1920;  James  Beck  to  Lodge,  January  3, 

1920;  and  Elihu  Root  to  Lodge,  ? (probably  January),  1920, 
as  good  examples  of  a large  number  of  such  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  Lodge's  correspondence.  See  also  Denna  Frank 
Fleming,  The  United  States  and  the  League  of  Nations,  1918- 
1920  (New  York':  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1532)  ,'  especially 

p.  81;  Ralph  A.  Micken,  "A  Rhetorical  Analysis  of  the  Senate 
Debates  over  the  League  of  Nations,  1918-1920"  (unpublished 
Ph.D.  dissertation.  Department  of  Speech,  Northwestern 
University,  1948) , p.  17;  Alan  Cranston,  The  Killing  of  the 
Peace  (New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1945) , p.  23 . These 

examples  are  only  a beginning. 
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Flemxng,  p.  254;  Ben  A.  Chappell,  "An  Analysis 
of  the  Arguments  Used  in  the  United  States  Senate  against 
America's  Entry  into  the  League  of  Nations"  (unpublished 
Ph.D.  dissertation.  Department  of  Speech,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  1962) , p.  243. 
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In  spite  of  this  evidence  of  extensive  partisan  or  anti- 

Woodrow  Wilson  motivations  for  many  Senators,  Henry  Cabot 

Lodge  has  been  labeled  the  man  "who  kept  the  United  States 

104 

out  of  the  League  of  Nations";  his  role  in  that  contro- 
versy has  been  responsible  for  his  being  titled  "arch  parti- 
san of  his  age."  His  activities  as  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  Chairroan  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
plus  his  authorship  of  the  Lodge  reservations  gave  him 
that  identity.  The  significance  of  these  roles  has  made 
him  the  most  controversial  and  the  most  despised  figure 
in  the  entire  debate . 

Understanding  of  Lodge's  rhetorical  thought  and 

practices  requires  analysis  of  his  part  in  the  League  of 

105 

Nations  debates.  The  League  was  the  preeminent  issue 

of  his  life;  it  called  forth  his  most  carefully  planned 
persuasive  strategy;  his  involvement  in  the  debates  colors 
all  opinions  of  him  contemporary  and  subsequent.  This 
analysis  will  look  at  the  man  within  the  context  of  the 
debate  itself,  as  well  as  his  persuasive  part  in  it, 
rather  than  looking  at  the  debate  and  the  persuasion 
through  the  man.  A description  of  Lodge's  role  in  the  de- 
bate, an  analysis  of  two  specific  speeches  (one  before  a 
representative  public  audience  and  one  in  the  Senate) , and 

Maurice  Darling,  "VJho  Kept  the  United  States 
Out  of  the  League  of  Nations?"  Canadian  Historical  Review,  X 
(September,  1929) , 196-207;  Cranston,  p.  108. 

lO^Garraty  devotes  about  one-fourth  of  his  biography 
to  Lodge's  relations  with  Woodrow  Wilson  in  those  events  up 
to  and  through  the  League  controversy. 
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a critical  evaluation  of  Lodge's  forensic  activities  in 
this  period  will  constitute  the  consideration, 

' Lodge's  Role  in  the  Debate 

Lodge's  role  in  the  debate  may  be  best  understood 
by  summarizing  the  background  of  the  controversy's  events, 
arguments,  and  audiences;  his  identity  as  "leader  of  the 
opposition"  will  also  be  discussed. 

Background  of  the  Controversy 

Beginning  with  a dinner  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  on  May  15,  1915,  which  featured  both  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  speakers  in  behalf  of  a world 
organization  to  end  war,  and  continuing  throughout  1916 
and  1917,  the  movement  for  a league  of  nations  rapidly 
gained  in  strength  and  momentum.  On  January  22,  1917, 
Wilson  proposed  to  the  Senate  a Monroe  Doctrine  for  the 
world  which  would  be  "not  a balance  of  power,  but  a com- 
munity of  power,  not  organized  rivalries,  but  an  organized 
106 

common  peace."  The  country  appeared  to  be  in  favor  of 

such  a world  organization. 

Popular  support  for  some  kind  of  league  of  nations 
demonstrated  itself  in  various  areas.  The  League  to  En- 
force Peace  became  extremely  large  and  influential,  to 

T_06 

Congressional  Record,  64th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
1917,  LIV,  Part  2,"  1743.  ^ 
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the  extent  that  it  "v/as  the  chief  organization  in  the  world 
in  the  world  devoted  to  the  idea  of  the  enforcement  of 
peace. Thousands  of  resolutions  urging  a peace  league 
were  passed  by  business  and  professional  organizations, 
labor  unions,  college  faculties,  farm  groups,  clergymen, 
clubs  and  societies,  and  mass  meetings.  The  United 

States  Chamber  of  Commerce  polled  over  seven  hundred  busi- 
ness groups  and  96  percent  favored  the  idea.  Of  ninety- 
nine  newspapers,  only  eight  opposed  a world  organization.^®^ 
As  a specific  league  proposal  began  to  materialize, 
some  dissent  was  also  heard.  Lodge  feared  the  type  of 
organization  being  discussed,  and  he  added  his  voice  to 
that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  denouncing  proposals  being 
made  by  President  Wilson. Isolationists  in  the  Senate 
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Ruhl  F.  Bartlett,  The  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
(Chapel  Hill;  The  University  of  North  ciarolina  Press, 
1944),  p.  69. 

lO^cranston,  pp.  109-10. 

IQ^Ibid.,  pp.  7-8. 

^^®Almost  any  and  all  of  Lodge's  letters  from  late 
1916  on,  especially  to  Roosevelt,  Robert  Washburn,  John  T. 
Morse,  and  Sturgis  Bigelow  describe  specific  impracticali- 
ties  of  the  sort  of  world  organ  that  Wilson  was  discussing. 
These  disadvantages  grew  more  specific  as  the  proposal 
grew  more  specific.  However,  all  of  the  potential  objec- 
tions had  been  thoroughly  thought  out,  and  the  alterations 
that  would  become  reservations  had  at  least  been  mentioned 
as  desirable  well  in  advance  of  Lodge's  famous  deathbed 
conference  with  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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led  by  Senator  William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho  were  denouncing 
any  kind  of  league.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  all  of  the 
Hearst  papers,  and  George  Harvey's  New  York  Weekly  were 
among  the  first  anti-league  voices  to  be  raised. 

In  June,  1919,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  President.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  where  it  remained  until 
its  return  to  the  floor  on  September  10th,  with  forty-five 
amendments  and  four  reservations  attached.  The  Senate  de- 
feated the  amendments  and  altered  the  report  so  that  the 
treaty  had  fifteen  reservations.^^^^^^^he  reserva^ons  were 
The  reservations  were  adopted;  on  November  19th,  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  rejected,  twice  with  reservations 
and  once  as  proposed  by  Wilson.  In  January,  1920,  under 
great  pressure  to  compromise  and  with  influence  from  a bi- 
partisan conference,  the  Senate  moved  to  reconsider. 

After  a few  weeks  of  uninspiring  debate  and  failures  to 
compromise  successfully,  the  treaty  was  rejected  for  the 
last  time. 

The  debates  themselves  occurred  in  four  phases.  The 
first  phase  covered  the  period  from  December,  1918,  to 
March,  1919.  In  this  preliminary  period,  opponents  either 
sincerely  opposed  the  league  idea  or  were  eager  to  attack 

^^^Fleming,  pp.  165-69. 
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The  Senate  adopted  all  fxfteen  reservations. 
However,  when  the  final  vote  was  taken.  Lodge  had  made 
the  first  reservation  a "preamble,"  leaving  fourteen. 
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Wilson's  Democratic  administration.  Lodge  was  largely 
silent  in  the  opening  stages  of  this  phase;  he  spoke  only 
of  "the  need  to  wait  for  a proposition  including  a world 
organization  so  that  it  could  be  examined  in  specific  de- 
tail" in  speeches  castigating  Wilson's  failure  to  prose- 
cute  the  war  vigorously  against  the  Germans.  He  made 

a major  address  on  the  subject  only  when  a draft  of  the 
covenant  was  widely  circulated  in  the  newspapers  in  Febru- 
ary, 1919. 

The  second  phase  of  the  debate  began  in  May,  1919, 
and  continued  until  October  when  the  proposed  amendments 
were  defeated.  This  was  the  time  of  Lodge's  most  active 
participation  both  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
in  the  Senate.  He  made  his  only  major  address  on  the 
Covenant  as  presented  on  August  12,  1919.  The  third  phase 

was  completed  when  both  the  reserved  and  unreserved 

^ ^ . 11 
versions  of  the  treaty  were  rejected  on  November  19,  1919. 

The  fourth  phase  closed  with  the  final  defeat  of  the  treaty. 

Throughout  the  four  phases,  advocacy  of  the  League 

115 

was  strategically  unchanged.  Pro-League  speakers  and 
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U.S.,  Congressional  Record,  65th  Cong.,  3rd 
Sess.,  1918,  LVII,  Part  1,  178-^^,  passim. 

^^^Waldo  W.  Braden,  "The  Senate  Debate  on  the 
League  of  Nations,  1918-1920,  An  Overview,"  The  Southern 
Speech  Journal,  XXV  (Summer,  1960) , 274.  Braden  remarks 
'that  this  period  involved  "the  best  debating  of  the  entire 
struggle."  On  the  part  of  many  of  the  Senators  this  period 
might  better  be  described  as  the  one  containing  the  great- 
est amount  of  meaningless  bickering. 

115outside  the  Senate,  pro-League  spokesmen  were 
primarily  Wilson  and  William  Howard  Taft. 
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writers  cited  war  as  the  world's  greatest  problem,  exhorted 
the  public  on  the  need  for  preservation  of  peace  and  in- 
surance of  justice,  and  argued  that  the  League  would  peace- 
fully arbitrate  disputes,  enlighten  the  world,  extend  the 
democratic  ideal,  and  Christianize  all  mankind.  Although 
these  ideas  were  developed  differently  by  every  speaker, 
the  themes  were  unchanged  throughout  the  controversy. 

Three  different  strategies  were  employed  by  League 

opponents  at  various  times  during  the  debates.  The  strategy 

of  delay,  intended  to  keep  the  League  provision  out  of  the 

treaty,  was  employed  almost  solely  in  phase  one.  Lodge  was 

sincerely  a part  of  this  activity;  he  wanted  Germany  put 

where  she  could  never  break  out  again  before  deliberating 
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about  international  organizations.  The  strategy  of 

reservation  dominated  phases  two  and  three.  The  strategy 
of  defeat  was  employed  by  the  isolationist  irreconcilables 
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throughout,  but  it  became  the  dominant  force  in  phase  four. 

In  all  three  strategies.  League  opponents  employed 
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Almost  all  of  the  Lodge  correspondence  immedi- 
ately prior  to  this  time  mentions  his  determination  to  see 
the  "war  against  Germany  prosecuted  to  its  natural  and  just 
end,"  Lodge  to  Lord  Arthur  James  Balfour,  November  25,  1918, 
Lodge  papers.  On  December  2,  1918,  Lodge  sent  a memorandum 
to  Henry  White  in  Paris  detailing  twenty-one  territorial  and 
financial  concessions  to  be. made  by  Germany  as  a minimum 
acceptable  demand;  they  are  crippling.  Lodge  also  remarked 
to  White  "under  no  circumstances  must  . . . such  a league 
be  ...  a part  of  the  peace  treaty,"  Lodge  papers. 

^^^Both  Braden  and  Fleming  develop  the  phases  and 
the  strategies  in  more  detail. 
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eight  lines  of  argument.  In  calling  for  delay,  Senators 
used  these  arguments  against  a League  at  that  time. 
Reservationists  argued  against  the  League  that  Wilson 
proposed.  Irreconcilables  wanted  no  League.  Opponents 
questioned  the  possibility  of  entangling  alliances,  con- 
demned the  provision  whereby  the  United  States  could  be 
outvoted  in  the  League,  rejected  the  potential  for  inter- 
ference in  American  affairs,  feared  for  the  future  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  claimed  the  League  would  cause  wars,  criti- 
cized its  unconstitutionality,  asserted  that  it  would  de- 
stroy United  States  sovereignty,  and  argued  against  an 
international  organization  membership  that  could  not  be 
terminated  without  a breach  of  treaty.  Senators  employing 
various  strategies  might  develop  these  arguments  differently 

but  all  objections  to  the  League  could  be  classified  under 

118 

one  of  these  eight  headings. 

Thus  the  background  for  Lodge's  advocacy  of  a 
League  with  reservations  was  one  of  constant  opinion  change 
as  anti-leaguers  grew  in  strength.  Nevertheless,  the  pre- 
dominant American  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  League  idea. 
With  the  national  audience  for  the  debates  at  large  appar- 
ently uncritically  committed  to  any  League,  Lodge  planned 
a strategy- based  on  informing  the  public  of  the  alternatives 
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Chappell's  study  analyzes  and  categorizes  all  of 
the  anti-League  arguments  as  presented  in  the  seventeen- 
month  debate. 
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open  to  the  nation;  "We  must  first  delay  so  as  to  gain 

time  for  informing  the  public.  . . . That  we  will  accom- 

119 

plxsh  xn  the  debates  on  the  Senate  floor." 

The  primary  audience  for  Senate  debates  consisted 
of  Senators  and  gallery  observers;  the  secondary  audience 

was  comprised  of  those  persuadable  constituences  who  might 

« 

influence  Senate  votes.  In  spite  of  the  interrelationship 

of  the  two  audiences,  the  clear  identifications  of  groups 

of  Senators  on  the  basis  of  their  attitudes  toward  the 

League  warrant  separate  descriptions. 

The  usual  breakdown  of  the  Senate  during  the  League 

debates  includes  four  groups:  the  irreconcilables , the 

strict  reservationists , the  mild  reservationists,  and  the 

pro-Leaguers.  Only  20  percent  of  the  Senate  completely 

120 

rejected  the  xdea  of  a world  organization  for  peace; 


^^^James  E.  Watson,  As  I Knew  Them  (New  York:  The 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1936),  p.  191.  ^Tat'son's  imaginative 
memoir  is  not  generally  reliable.  Undoubtedly,  however. 
Lodge  did  see  public  information  as  an  essential  feature  of 
the  debate.  See  also,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  The  Senate  and 
the  League  of  Nations  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Son's, 

1925) , pp.  211-12,  where  he  claims  the  debate  "rendered  an 
immense  service  in  the  instruction  of  the  people." 
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The  number  of  xrreconcxlables  varies  from  source 
to  source.  Braden  counts  ten;  Fleming  suggests  that  at 
times  the  number  was  as  high  as  fourteen;  Richard  B.  Morris 
Great  Presidential  Decisions  (Greenwich,  Conn.*'  Fawcett 
Publications,  Inc.,  r9'60j','  p.  400,  states  that  the  number 
was  seventeen.  The  four  votes  on  the  covenant  on  three  dif 
ferent  occasions  reveals  that  sixteen,  seventeen,  and 
eighteen  Senators  refused  to  vote  for  the  treaty  in  either 
the  reserved  or  unreserved  form. 
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Borah,  for  instance,  planted  "his  feet  on  George  Washing- 
ton . . . arguing  against  any  form  of  'entangling  alli- 
ance I " Lodge  was  the  leader  of  the  strict  reservation- 

ists;  that  group  insisted  upon  protection  of  all  American 
interests  prior  to  ratification.  The  primary  compromise 
group  in  the  Senate  felt  that  a few  minor  requisite  changes 
would  guarantee  treaty  approval;  the  mild  reservationist 
Senator  Irvine  L.  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin,  for  example,  could 
see  no  reason  why  the  Senate,  in  this  case,  could  not  agree 
on  minimum  essential  changes.  Senators  who  favored  the 
League  only  as  proposed  by  the  President  did  so  as  Democrats 
or  as  internationalists;  John  Sharp  Williams,  the  most  ac- 
tive of  these  spokesmen,  "had  no  difficulty  in  being  a 
citizen  of  Yazoo  County,  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the 

United  States  at  the  same  time,"  and  could  see  no  difficulty 
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xn  addxng  a cxtxzenship  in  the  League  of  Nations.  The 

membership  of  these  four  groups  rarely  changed  during  the 
debates.  Since  most  speakers,  including  Lodge,  were  cog- 
nizant of  how  most  of  the  Senate  was  going  to  vote,  the 
bulk  of  their  argumentation  was  directed  at  the  secondary 
audience . 
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Thomas  A.  Bailey,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Great 
Betrayal  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1945) , p.  151. 

^^^Williams  to  Eugene  Hedgins,  March  3,  1919,  as 
quoted  in  George  Coleman  Osborn,  John  Sharp  Williams 
(Baton  Rouge;  The  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1943) , 
p.  347. 
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That  public  opinion  was  in  favor  of  a League  has 
been  demonstrated.  Various  referendums  and  polls  cited  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  such  publications  as  the 
Literary  Digest  indicated  overwhelming  public  support. 

One  western  newspaper  remarked  that  the  force  of  this  opin- 
ion was  such  that  anyone  who  advocated  the  rejection  of  a 

reasonable  League  of  Nations  would  be  "overwhelmingly  re- 
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buked."  Even  after  the  November  defeats,  the  aroused 

and  indignant  public  convinced  the  Senate  to  form  the  Bi- 
partisan Conference  to  discuss  compromise  measures.  During 

these  proceedings,  early  in  1920,  great  pressure  for  ratifi 
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cation  was  exerted  from  the  public.  Lodge  recognized 

that  predominant  public  opinion  was  "in  favor  of  the  league 
as  it  stood. 


•^See,  for  instance,  the  Literary  Digest  poll  of 
April  5,  1919,  p.  1,  and  the  "Intercollegiate  Treaty  Refer- 
endum" printed  in  Congressional  Record,  2nd  Sess.,  1920, 
LIX,  Part  2,  1965.  In  direct  influence  of  Lodge's  concept 
of  these  attitude  configurations,  see  Edward  F.  Moore  to 
Lodge,  Deceinber  22,  1919,  and  W.  M.  Davis  to  Lodge,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1919,  Lodge  papers,  for  two  examples  of  the  many 
multiple  signature  petitions  in  favor  of  the  League  that 
were  sent  directly  to  Lodge. 
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Nebraska  State  Journal,  as  quoted  in  Literary 
Digest,  LXir""CMafch‘ "S ,'  1 9T51T '3T“ 

^25official  representatives  of  twenty-six  national 
organizations  composed  of  twenty  million  voters  urged  im- 
mediate ratification  on  a basis  that  did  not  require  renego 
tiation  of  the  treaty.  See  New  York  Times,  January  14, 
1920,  p.  8. 

^^^Lodge,  The  Senate  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
pp.  147-48. 
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The  persuasive  efforts  of  League  speakers,  especi- 
ally the  anti-League  contingent,  were  primarily  directed 
at  this  secondary  audience.  Lodge  remarked  that  the  "value” 
of  the  debate  was  that  "the  American  people  learned  . . . 

what  . . . the  League  of  Nations  which  Mr.  Wilson  presented 

127 

to  them  really  meant."  Professor  Denna  Frank  Fleming 

summed  up  the  aim  of  the  attacks  on  the  League  as  directed 

at  the  secondary  audience: 

If  the  nation  would  not  think  anti-league  it 
must  be  made  to  feel  so.  Many  antagonisms 
left  smouldering  by  the  war  might  be  stirred 
to  add  to  the  concentrated  hatred  or  dislike 
of  Wilson  that  was  known  to  exist.  The  nation, 
moreover,  might  be  wearied  eventually  of  the 
whole  league  business,  if  action  on  it  could 
be  delayed  long  enough. 

Apparently  League  opponents  succeeded  in  these  objectives; 

the  Senate  refused  its  ratification  and  when  President 

Wilson  called  upon  the  voters  to  repudiate  the  Republicans 

in  "the  great  and  solemn  referendum"  of  the  1920  elections, 

129 

they  faxled  to  do  so.  The  true  nature  of  Lodge's  role 

in  this  entire  activity  has  been  the  source  of  much  equivo- 
cation and  controversy. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 

Garraty  has  accurately  described  Lodge's  position 
at  the  time  of  the  League  debates  as  a "complicated  situation 

^^“^Ibid. , p.  211.  ^^^Fleming,  p.  206. 

1 2Q 

Wilson  authored  the  phrase  to  describe  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  a letter  to  the  Democrats  read  at  the 
1920  Jackson  Day  celebration,  reprinted  in  Fleming,  p.  404. 
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. . . compounded  of  principles,  politics,  and  prejudices." 
The  biographer  states  that  the  majority  leader  "had  no 
objection  to  the  idea"  but  thought  "a  workable  organization 
. . . difficult,  and  . . . the  particular  plan  . . . posi- 
tively dangerous."  In  addition  to  this  opposition  "on  the 
basis  of  principle,"  Garraty  claims  Lodge  sought  the  "party 
unity  . . . essential  to  victory"  in  1920,  and  that  "the 
fact  that  the  league  was  Wilson's  league  was  of  unquestion- 
able significance  in  explaining  Lodge's  resistance  to  it." 
Garraty  summarized  the  difficulty  of  this  analysis: 

To  disentangle  the  web  of  principle,  poli- 
tics, and  prejudice  which  surrounded  Lodge's 
action  is  both  impossible  and  unprofitable. 
Impossible  because,  even  under- experimental 
conditions,  such  analysis  has  defied  the 
best  efforts  of  psychologists,  and  unprofit- 
able because  in  human  motivation  the  whole 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  the  parts. 

When  he  signed  the  Round  Robin,  Lodge  was 
acting  in  what  he  considered  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Patently  he  was  also  striking 
a personal  blow  at  Woodrow  Wilson. 

But  this  much  can  be  said:  To  Henry 

Cabot  Lodge  the  success  of  the  Republican 
Party  was  of  paramount  importance . 130 

This  definitive  opinion  is  in  line  with  the  standard  con- 
demnation by  Lodge's  critics  of  his  role  in  these  debates; 
although  it  is  not  as  polemical  and  does  not  feature  "nar- 
row partisanship"  or  a "personal  hatred"  of  Wilson. 

This  study  certainly  will  try  not  to  distort  Henry 


^^^Garraty,  Lodge,  pp.  354-56. 
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Cabot  Lodge's  personal  attitude  toward  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Democratic  Party,  or  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  the 
sake  of  rhetorical  analysis.  However,  a number  of  state- 
ments should  be  made  to  help  clarify  at  least  the  nature 
of  assertions  about  Lodge's  true  position  in  the  debate. 

In  the  fresh  approach  of  analysis  of  rhetorical  image, 
brief  piecemeal  investigation  of  Lodge's  opposition  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  his  opposition  to  the  Democrats,  and 
his  opposition  to  Woodrow  Wilson  will  be  useful. 

Garraty's  statement  that,  in  principle.  Lodge's 
"main  line  was  negative"  on  the  League,  will  be  demonstrated 
in  error  by  the  rhetorical  analysis  that  will  follow. 

Lodge's  position  was  advocacy  of  an  altered  League.  This 
position  was  clear,  consistent,  and  immutable  in  all  of 
his  speeches  and  letters.  The  intense  patriotism  that 
caused  him  to  object  to  endangering  American  national 
identity  or  sovereignty  was  hardly  new  with  the  League  de- 
bates, yet  his  imperialist  arguments  certainly  prevented 
him  from  being  labeled  an  isolationist.  There  is  simply  no 
clear  evidence  that  Lodge  insisted  upon  reservations  for 
any  other  reason  than  the  safety  of  this  country.  There  is 
a great  deal  of  evidence  that  protection  of  American  inter- 
ests was  his  true  motivation.  A sequence  of  correspondence 
wi-th  Calvin  Coolidge  is  illustrative: 
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[Coolidge  to  Lodge,  February  22,  1919] 

Your  course  in  keeping  still  is  very  wise . 

As  you  know  Mass,  is  a pacifist  state  in  a way. 

I hope  you  will  let  others  take  the  lead  as  I 
do  not  feel  it  would  be  wise  to  have  it  said 
Mass.  Republicans  had  been  the  main  factors 
in  opposition.  I know  you  are  on  the  ground 
and  will  know  best  but  I thought  I ought  to 
tell  you  what  the  feeling  is  here  even  in 
quarters  that  are  not  friendly  to  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  League. 

[Lodge  to  Coolidge,  February  24,  1919] 

I am  as  anxious  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world  as  any  man  can  be  and  shall  do  every- 
thing possible  in  that  direction,  but  I will 
not  vote  for  any  scheme  which  in  my  opinion 
will  lead  to  trouble  and  discord  rather  than 
amity  and  concord.  I have  no  idea  of  opposing 
a blank  negative  to  any  and  all  leagues.  I 
shall  deal  exclusively  with  the  plan  of  the 
constitution  now  before  us  which  I think  ex- 
tremely bad.  ... 

This  is  a matter  so  momentous  for  the 
future  of  my  country  that  I am  utterly  unable 
to  consider  personal  or  party  interests.  I 
have  no  personal  interests,  but  I could  not 
for  reasons  of  party  expediency  modify  the 
honest  views  which  I have  upon  it. 

After  this  negative  response  to  a plea  from  the  Governor  of 

his  state  for  the  welfare  of  his  partisan  image  there, 

Coolidge  replied  rather  curtly; 

[Coolidge  to  Lodge,  February  25,  1919] 

Our  party  is  not  an  opposition  party  -- 
they  are  a constructive  party,  which  has  made 
our  position  so  hard  and  difficult  for  6 years. 

They  followed  you  in  a constructive  program 
for  war  on  the  German  idea,  they  have  not 
followed  what  they  thought  was  criticism  of 
some  other  constructive  policy.  A negative 
never  satisfies.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
put  out  a constructive  plan  with  a criticism 
of  any  proposed  plan. 
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Lodge  ended  the  exchange  with  one  terse  line; 

[Lodge  to  Coolidge,  February  26,  1919] 

I am  entirely  against  opposing  a negative 
to  all  leagues  of  nations  and  make  that  very 
clear. 131 

Hundreds  of  letters  and  all  of  his  speeches  make  the  same 

point  in  the  same  consistent  language:  The  League  had  to 

132 

be  changed  to  protect  American  interests. 

At  least  a portion  of  the  assigning  of  partisan 
motivations  to  Lodge  in  the  League  debate  reflects  a naivete 
that  is  a product  of  the  clarity  of  hindsight.  Lodge  was 
on-* the  scene  and  in  the  center  of  the  controversy.  Without 
the  perspective  of  distance,  he  could  not  have  known  that 
the  strong  urgings  from  truly  partisan  leaders  like  Coolidge 
were  wrong  in  their  estimate  of  the  political  impact  of 


1 *^1 

All  of  these  letters  are  in  the  Lodge  papers. 

^^^On  December  17,  1918,  Lodge  and  Roosevelt  had  the 
"deathbed"  meeting  where  they  supposedly  "schemed  over" 
Lodge's  reservations  and  Roosevelt  "OK'd  them";  see  Fleming, 
pp.  72-74.  This  analysis  is  patently  false  when  minimal 
evidence  is  considered.  Lodge  and  Roosevdlt  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  idea  of  an  international  organization  to  pre- 
serve world  peace  with  each  other  and  with  many  other  cor- 
respondents and  friends  since  at  least  1915.  For  instance, 
see  Lodge  to  Sturgis  Bigelow,  August  18,  1915,  June  4,  1916, 
February  3,  1917,  April  18,  1917,  and  July  8,  1917,  and  many 
more  in  1918  and  1919,  Lodge  papers.  Roosevelt's  papers 
contain  many  similar  letters.  At  least  a portion  of  this 
evidence  was  available  to  Fleming;  see  Lodge  to  Roosevelt, 
February  7,  1917,  and  November  22  and  26,  1918,  as  well  as 
some  intervening  letters  in  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Selections 
from  the  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  1884-1918  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1925)  , II,  '493,  5 4' 5',  S’46-47.  These  particular  letters  are 
not  inaccurately  edited. 
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public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  League;  the  public  change  of 

heart  that  would  occur  before  1920  could  not  have  been 

apparent.  Lodge  and  the  others  used  the  debate  to  inform 

the  public  of  deficiencies  they  saw  in  Wilson's  League. 

To  the  historian  looking  back  on  the  League  debates,  the 

strategy  of  reservation  clearly  appears  as  the  most  politic 

course.  Surrounded  by  extensive  pro-League  opinion,  such 

a value  judgment  would  be  doubtful  and  certainly  not  a 

basis  for  the  consistent  and  determined  course  pursued  by 
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Lodge  from  late  1915. 

Again,  for  rhetorical  purposes,  comparative  person- 
ality descriptions  of  Lodge  and  Wilson  are  not  necessary; 
there  are  many  such  descriptions.^^^  However,  the 


133,phe  observation  should  be  made  again  here  that 
hard  evidence  of  purely  partisan  motives  on  Lodge's  part  is 
difficult  to  find.  Every  opinion  that  attempts  to  defend 
an  interpretation  of  Lodge's  role  as  partisan,  including 
Garraty's,  bases  much  of  its  rationale  on  inference  and/or 
supposition.  Most  of  the  citations  in  these  writings  are 
garnered  from  anti-Lodge,  pro-League,  or  pro-Wilson  writings 
usually  contemporary  to  Lodge.  If  Lodge  possessed  any 
devious  partisan  motives  that  prompted  a circuitous  and  com- 
plex strategy  to  defeat  the  League  through  reservations,  in 
four  years  of  writing  often  and  to  many  different  kinds  of 
people  on  the  League  idea,  he  apparently  never  expressed 
such  motives  --a  rather  unbelievable  total  personal  control 
On  the  other  hand,  he  often  expressed  the  need  to  protect 
American  interests  over  an  equal  time  period  and  in  sim- 
ilarly varied  circumstances. 

^^“^See  all  of  the  works  of  Arthur  S.  Link  on  Wilson, 
especially  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Progressive  Era  (New  York; 
Harper  and  Row,'  1'954)  , Garraty's  biography  and  short  essay, 
"Spoiled  Child  of  American  Politics,"  in  American  Heritage , 
and  Fleming's  comparative  treatment  of  Lodge  and  Wilson, 
pp.  474-500. 
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observation  should  be  made  that  the  conclusion  that  Lodge 
led  the  fight  against  the  League  because  of  a deep  personal 
hatred  for  Woodrow  Wilson  is  drawn  without  hard  evidence. 

Not  only  is  such  a sustained,  suspicious  emotion  contrary 
to  Lodge's  entire  life  but  there  is  strong  indication  that 
Lodge  opposed  or  supported  Wilson  in  various  acts  throughout 
his  Presidency  on  the  basis  of  his  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
posed Presidential  policy  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonality. 

That  Lodge  had  supported  Wilson  in  some  of  his  ac- 
tions as  President,  has  been  mentioned  earlier.  A single 
example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  way  that  Lodge  acted 
on  the  basis  of  principle  in  response  to  legislation 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  his  opinion  of  the  person  who 
proposed  the  law.  Lodge  believed  that  the  President  had 
the  right  to  conduct  foreign  policy  free  from  partisan 
pressures.  When  President  Wilson  insisted  upon  the  repeal 
of  the  bill  passed  by  a Republican  majority  exempting 
American  coastwise  shipping  from  paying  Panama  Canal  tolls. 
Lodge  supported  him  fully.  However,  he  made  a very  clear 
distinction  between  partisan  pressure  and  personal  convic- 
tion. No  Congressman  was  required  to  support  the  President 
against  his  conscience;  however,  conscience  should  be  based 
on  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  not  that  of  a political 
party. 

Lodge  certainly  opposed  Wilson  often  enough.  He 
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apparently  feared  for  his  country  with  Wilson  as  President 

during  the  war.  For  instance.  Lodge  wanted  Germany  "beaten 

to  her  knees"  and  put  "in  a position  where  she  can  do  no 
135 

more  harm."  Lodge  made  an  anti-Wilson  speech  in  response 

to  Wilson's  inquiry  to  the  Kaiser  in  October,  1918,  and  was 
gratified  to  note  the  country  "rising  in  resentment" 
against  the  President's  attempt  to  be  "clever  with  Germany." 
A number  of  random  comments  on  Wilson  by  Lodge  through  1918 
will  assist  understanding  of  his  motives  and  reactions; 
January  31,  1918 

The  story  . . . about  no  man  differing  with  Mr. 
Wilson  is  quite  true.  This  is  the  reason  he 
has  these  subservient  men  about  him,  and  they 
do  not  dare  to  tell  him  the  truth. 137 

March  19,  1918 

I do  not  know  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  he  knows  that  he  cannot  make  a 
separate  peace  or  that  if  he  did  it  would  be 
his  own  ruin,  but  that  he  is  not  without  hopes 
that  he  can  bring  about  peace  by  talking  about 
it, and  separating  Austria  from  Germany  and  the 
German  people  from  the  Kaiser  and  Turkey  from 
Germany,  or  reviving  Russia  by  sympathetic  ap- 
peals at  long  distance.  All  these  things  to 
my  mind  are  the  merest  illusions. 1^® 
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Lodge  to  Charles  Eliot,  October  5,  1918,  Lodge 

papers. 
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Lodge  to  John  Jay  Chapman,  October  15,  1918, 
Lodge  papers. 

Lodge  to  Henry  H.  Edes,  January  31,  1918,  Lodge 

papers. 

^^®Lodge  to  James  M.  Beck,  March  19,  1918,  Lodge 

papers. 
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May  20,  1918 

Wilson  is  undertaking  to  set  up  a despotism 
of  sorts  to  keep  himself  and  his  dynasty  in 
power  and  he  is  grasping  every  force  that  he 
can  think  of  in  the  social  fabric  to  do  it.^39 

October  15,  1918 

The  cry  that  went  up  from  the  country  has  driven 
Wilson  back  to  a position  which  means  that  there 
shall  be  no  armistice  and  no  discussion  with 
Germany  for  the  present  at  least.  But  the  note 
of  inquiry  was  a colossal  blunder.  It  brought 
us  to  the  very  brink  of  losing  the  war. 


ll'rhatever  the  reasons  or  the  motives,  you  cannot 
trust  him  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  facts 
because  he  not  only  resents  advice  or  opinion 
that  differs  from  his  own  but  he  also  resents 
facts  which  differ  from  the  facts  that  he  pre- 
fers to  imagine. ^^0 

November  19,  1918 

It  was  a very  wonderful  election.  The  Presi- 
dent had  all  the  strength  which  comes  to  a man 
in  that  position  in  time  of  war.  He  had  all 
the  vast  machinery  of  the  government  necessi- 
tated by  the  war,  which  was  used  ruthlessly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Democratic  Party.  They 
raised  wages  in  all  directions  just  before  the 
election,  and  yet  they  were  beaten.  The  Presi- 
dent made  a direct  appeal  for  a Democratic 
Congress  and  the  feeling  that  beat  him  was 
that  the  people  did  not  mean  to  have  a dictat- 
orship or  an  autocracy. 


to  Sturgis  Bigelow,  May  20,  1918,  Lodge 

papers. 
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Lodge  to  Chapman,  October  15,  1918,  Lodge 

papers. 
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Lodge  to  Sir  George  Otto  Treveleyan,  November  19, 
1918,  Lodge  papers. 
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November  26,  1918 

The  Constitution  never  intended  the  President 
should  leave  the  Country,  and  the  Country 
does  not  want  him  to  go,  but  he  means  to  go 
and  have  his  triumphal  procession  and  thinks 
he  can  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  to  the 
allies.  I doubt  that  very  much.  I only 
hope  he  will,  not  pick  a quarrel  with  some  of 

them.1'^2 

December  23,  1918 

If  I had  been  sent  [to  Paris]  ...  I should 
have  been  confined  to  a position  where  I had 
either  to  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Wilson  or  enter  on 
a useless  opposition.  However,  there  was 
never  any  need  of  anxiety  about  it  for  I 
think  I am  the  last  person  in  the  world  except 
possibly  Mr.  Roosevelt  whom  Mr.  Wilson  would 
wish  to  have  with  him.^^^ 

December  23,  1918 

What  Wilson's  views  are  about  the  League 
of  Nations,  Heaven  only  knows.  He  is  a man 
of  words  and  never  descends  to  practical 
point 

These  letters  are  certainly  writings  of  an  opponent  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  who  disagreed  with  most  of  his  policies  and 
who  did  not  trust  him  with  the  nation's  welfare.  They  are 
not  assertions  based  on  blind  and  irrational  emotional 
response . 

Historian  Alan  Cranston  labeled  Lodge's  Senate 

145 

speech  of  August  12,  1919,  a personal  attack  on  Wilson. 


^^^Lodge  to  Robert  Washburn,  November  26,  1918, 

Lodge  papers. 

^^^Lodge  to  Major  A.  D.  Hill,  December  23,  1918, 

Lodge  papers. 

^^^Lodge  to  Bigelow,  December  23,  1918,  Lodge  papers. 
145 


Cranston,  p.  145. 
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The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  not  evident  from  reading  the 

i 

speech.  Only  one  passage  might  even  be  stretched  to  yield 
such  an  interpretation: 

V7e  hear  much  of  visions  and  I trust  we  shall 
continue  to  have  visions  and  dream  dreams  of  a 
fairer  future  for  the  race.  But  visions  are 
one  thing  and  visionaries  are  another,  and  the 
mechanical  appliances  of  the  rhetorician  de- 
signed to  give  the  picture  of  a present  which 
does  not  exist  and  of  a future  which  no  man 
can  predict  are  as  unreal  and  short  lived  as 
steam  or  canvas  clouds,  the  angels  suspended 
on  wires  and  the  artificial  lights  of  the  stage. 

They  pass  with  the  moment  of  effect  and  are 
shabby  and  tawdry  in  the  daylight 

There  is  obviously  no  intrinsic  evidence  here  that  Wilson 
himself  was  the  "visionary"  and  was  being  condemned.  To 
the  contrary,  psycholinguist ic  content  analysis  indicates 
no  difference  between  the  emotional  content  in  this  passage 
and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  speech. 

Theoretically,  content  analysis  allows  word  counting 
techniques  to  be  used  as  a measure  of  comparative  anxiety 
levels  in  varying  prose  passages  by  the  same  speaker.  Two 
relatively  simple  devices  have  been  used  to  make  this  in- 
trinsic analysis  of  Lodge's  passage  which  allegedly  refers 
to  Wilson  and  to  compare  this  to  his  other  arguments  against 
the  League.  The  type -token  ratio  (TTR)  operates  oh  the 
premise  that  as  a speaker's  anxiety  level  increases,  his 
vocabulary  range  decreases;  as  emotional  identifications 
with  his  subject  increase,  the  ratio  should  get  smaller. 
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The  verb-adjective  ratio  (V/A)  assumes  that  increase  of 
anxiety  reduces  the  care  v;ith  which  a speaker  qualifies  his 
assertions  and  increases  his  tendency  to  use  active  con- 
structions. The  product  of  this  computation  should  enlarge 
as  the  speaker's  emotional  identifications  intensify. 

The  passages  of  this  speech  that  were  subjected  to 
content  analysis  were  random,  one -hundred-word  samples 
chosen  from  the  topics  to  be  compared  at  the  beginnings  of 
paragraphs.  Two  of  these  were  selected  from  each  of  the 
lines  of  argument  and  the  passage  supposedly  referring  to 
Wilson;  averages  of  the  two  samples  were  used  in  reporting 
of  results; 


Argument 

TTR 

V/A 

The  League  would  constitute  an  entangling 

alliance . 

.645 

.640 

The  United  States  would  be  outvoted  in  the 
League . 

The  League  would  interfere  in  American 

.700 

.730 

affairs . 

.615 

.550 

The  League  would  nullify  the  Monroe 

Doctrine . 

.605 

.750 

The  League  would  cause  war. 

.630 

.670 

The  League  would  be  unconstitutional. 
The  League  would  destroy  United  States 

.685 

.930 

severe ignty . 

The  League  does  not  provide  a way  to 

.670 

.530 

terroinate  membership. 

.620 

.730 

Passage  supposedly  aimed  at  President  Wilson. 

.695 

.770^ 

^^^These  results  are  verifiable  to  a 

.01  level 

of 

reliability.  For  a description  of  the  use  of  content  analy- 
sis to  determine  anxiety  levels  in  speakers,  I have  relied 
on  the  methods  described  by  George  A.  Miller,  Language  and 
Communication  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc . , 

1^51),  especially  pp.  80-98  and  121-31.  Although  I am  not 
aware  of  any  previous  use  of  such  analysis  as  a means  of 
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The  results  of  this  scoring  indicate  that  even  fairly 
sophisticated  and  objective  tools  fail  to  detect  the  emo- 
tionalism of  personal  attack  in  any  single  passage  of  the 
speech . 

The  comparison  of  TTR's  of  the  various  topic  pas- 
sages indicated  no  significant  differences;  the  widest 
deviation  is  from  .615  in  the  interference  argument  to  .700 
in  the  voting  issue.  The  TTR  does  increase  somewhat  from 
a .660  mean  figure  to  the  .695  in  the  passage  that  was 
supposedly  referring  to  Wilson  but  the  diversity  is  not  sig- 
nificant. Even  if  the  .450  deviation  from  the  mean  were 
important,  the  increasing  TTR  would  indicate  a decrease  in 
the  speaker's  anxiety  level  and  strengthen  the  argument 
that  the  passage  was  not  excessively  emotional. 

The  widest  deviation  of  V/A  is  from  .550  to  .930; 
the  mean  score  is  .740.  The  passage  that  is  supposed  to  be 
invective,  at  .770  fails  to  deviate  significantly  from  this 
mean.  In  addition,  the  similarity  of  the  V/A  scorings  is 
more  meaningful  than  the  TTR.  Since  the  number  of  types 
can  never  be  greater  than  the  number  of  tokens,  TTR  is 

determining  comparative  levels  of  anxiety  in  public  speakers, 
previous  successes  with  such  tools  in  analysis  of  prose  re- 
sponses to  Thematic  Apperception  Tests  and  Rorschach  Ink 
Blot  Tests  indicate  that  irrationality  --  especially  the  ir- 
rationality that  his  critics  claim  for  Lodge  on  the  subject 
of  V7oodrow  V7ilson  --  should  be  revealed  even  if  the  revela- 
tion could  not  be  demonstrated  significant.  Such  analytical 
technique  hardly  stands  alone  but  its  confirmation  of  the 
other  evidence  here  that  is  subject  to  personal  interpreta- 
tion is  useful  for  its  objectivity. 
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always  less  than  1.000.  Since  the  number  of  verbs  and/or 
the  number  of  adjectives  can  increase  or  decrease  without 
any  limitation,  the  Verb/Adjective  Ratio  has  a much  larger 
potential  for  difference  than  the  Type/Token  Ratio.  Lodge 
was  certainly  opposed  to  Wilson  because  he  disagreed  with 
his  policies  and  'objected  to  him  as  President.  Psycho- 
linguistic  content  analysis  of  a speech  against  the  League 
of  Nations  supports  the  conclusion  that  there  is  little 
evidence  that  his  opposition  was  irrational. 

In  brief  summary.  Lodge's  attitudes  and  objectives 
in  this  debate  require  special  treatment  because  prevailing 
interpretations  condemning  Lodge  require  some  analysis. 

Those  interpretations  cannot  be  proven  false  --  but  they 
are  inferences  --  and  there- is  better  hard  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  "But,"  to  use  Garraty's  words  when  claiming 
primarily  partisan  motives  for  Lodge,  "This  much  can  be 
said":  It  is  patently  unfair  to  make  value  judgements  about 

Lodge's  role  in  the  League  of  Nations  debates  out  of  the 
context  of  his  entire  life  and  his  totality  of  value  systems. 

Foreign  Policy  Debating  in  Public 

On  March  19,  1919,  Lodge  made  a contribution  to  dis- 
cussion of  a League  of  Nations  of  "far  more  influence  than 

14.8 

any  number  of  Senate  orations."  He  engaged  in  a debate 

^^^Garraty,  Lodge,  p.  359. 
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on  the  issue  with  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard, 

also  President  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  at  Symphony 

Hall  in  Boston.  The  auditorium  was  jammed  with  3,200 

people, and  many  more  stood  outside  in  the  rain,  restrained 

from  entering  by  police.  The  speeches  were  recorded  and 

"sent  out  as  fast  as  delivered  by  the  Associated  Press"  to 

the  whole  "body  of  reading  and  thinking  people  throughout 

149 

the  civilized  world."  ' It  was  a significant  occasion  and 
an  opportunity  for  Lodge  to  express  publicly  his  personal 
reservations  about  the  League. 

For  analysis  of  Lodge's  characteristics  as  a foren- 
sic speaker,  the  following  section  will  briefly  describe 
the  three  speeches  made  and  then  will  analyze  Lodge's 
argumentation.  The  two  speakers  were  introduced  by  Gov- 
ernor Calvin  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts.  Lodge  spoke  first 

for  an  hour,  then  Lowell  for  an  hour,  then  Lodge  delivered 

150 

a one -half-hour  rebuttal. 


^'^^Lodge  to  Philander  Knox,  March  20,  1919,  Lodge 
papers;  Richard  W.  Hale  to  Professor  Jules  Valery,  March  20, 
1919,  copy  in  Lodge  papers. 

1 50 

Lodge  spoke  from  outlxne  for  the  opening  speech 
and  from  a few  brief  notes, made  while  Lowell  was  speaking, 
for  his  rebuttal;  Lowell ' s address  was  prepared  and  released 
to  the  nev;spapers  in  advance  to  print  "what  his  good  in- 
tentions were."  Speeches  were  taken  verbatim  by  "four 
stenographers  in  frequent  relays."  "The  notes  were  redic- 
tated by  each  direct  to  the  typewriter  in  the  next  room, 
whence  the  text  also  went  throughout  the  world.  . . . Two 
stenographers  sat  by  as  checks  upon  accuracy  to  take  every 
interruption  and  incident";  Hale  to  Valery,  Lodge  papers. 
This  transcript  was  published  in  most  of  the  large  eastern 
newspapers  direct  from  Symphony  Hall.  The  New  York  Times, 
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The  Debate 

After  most  of  the  crowd  had  packed  the  building^  a 
stage  full  of  dignitaries  took  their  places,  an  organist 
entertained  the  audience,  and  a young  man  from  the  "Boston 
*Y'  led  the  crowd  in  the  singing  of  'Onward  Christian 
Soldiers.'"  Lodge  and  Lowell  entered  with  Governor 

Coolidge  amid  great  applause  shortly  after  eight  o'clock. 
Lodge's  opening  address  may  be  briefed  as  follows: 


Introduction 

I.  President  Lowell  and  I may  differ  in  methods  before 
this  great  audience,  but  we  do  not  differ  in  purpose. 

II.  Let  me  make  my  position  clear. 

A.  I am  anxious  to  have  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  united  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 


March  20,  1919,  carried  it  in  full.  In  addition,  the  de- 
bate was  reproduced  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company  of  Boston  on  the  afternoon  of  March  20th.  The 
pamphlet  carries  the  title  page  notation  "Revised  and 
authorized  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  [and]  A.  Lawrence  Lowell." 
Differences  between  the  text  in  the  Times  and  the  pamphlet 
were  minor.  The  Lodge  manuscripts  contain  two  copies  of  the 
debate.  One  is  a copy  of  the  stenographic  transcript  for 
revision  for  printing.  The  other  is  a manuscript  made  from 
shorthand  notes  taken  by  Lodge's  personal  secretary.  The 
secretary  annotated  the  official  transcript  at  those  points 
where  his  recording  showed  deviations.  None  of  these 
versions  of  the  speeches  is  significantly  different  from, 
each  other.  The  copy  used  here  for  analysis  is  the  anno- 
tated stenographic  transcript  checked  against  the  report  in 
the  New  York  Times.  For  the  sake  of  ease  of  reference,  the 
pamphlet  version  i's  used  for  passages  quoted  directly. 

^^^Garraty,  Lodge,  p,  359. 
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1.  Theodore  Roosevelt  agreed  with  this  position. 

2.  He  also  thought  we  must  be  careful  of  the 
specific  organization. 

B.  The  charge  that  I have  been  inconsistent  is 
immaterial . 

1.  In  the  first  place  the  position  is  not 
inconsistent . 

2.  President  Wilson  has  been  inconsistent. 

III.  Everyone  hates  war. 

A.  Will  the  League  of  Nations  secure  the  peace  of 
the  world? 

B.  Will  it  be  fair  and  just  to  the  United  States? 


Body 

I.  This  League  will  not  secure  the  peace  of  the  world. 

A.  The  League  creates  contacts  which  will  cause  war. 

B.  The  language  of  the  present  covenant  is  too 
vague'  and  indefinite. 

1.  Few  of  its  friends  or  enemies  can  agree 
upon  interpretations  of  its  provisions. 

a.  Executive  Council  would  not  be  able  to 
decide  interpretations  consistently. 

b.  Mr.  Taft  agrees  that  it  needs  revision. 

2.  The  covenant  of  the  League  ought  to  be 
redrafted  and  put  into  language  that 
everybody  can  understand. 

3.  The  procedures  of  the  Executive  Council 
require  clarification. 

a.  Voting  requirements  are  unclear. 

b.  Mr.  Taft  says  it  is  ambiguous. 

C.  The  covenant  abrogates  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

1.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  cannot  be  extended  by 
taking  it  away. 
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2.  The  Doctrine  should  not  be  abandoned. 

a.  It  still  serves  its  original  purpose. 

b.  Its  basis  is  self-preservation. 

c.  Natural  history  and  geography  support  it. 

II.  The  League  will  not  be  fair  and  just  to  the  United 
States . 

A.  It  would  interfere  in  American  affairs. 

1.  It  would  influence  our  immigration. 

2.  It  would  unconstitutionally  meddle  with 
our  tariffs. 

3.  We  would  be  unable  to  terminate  our  membership. 

a.  It  would  require  war  to  get  out  of  it. 

b.  Mr.  Taft  thinks  it  needs  a withdrawal 
policy  clarification. 

B.  It  would  require  America  to  follow  undesirable 
courses  of  action. 

1.  Article  19  would  force  us  to  take  manda- 
tories outside  our  sphere  of  influence. 

2.  Guaranteeing  territorial  integrities 
under  Article  10  would  require  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  fight  in  wars  that 
are  not  our  concern. 


Conclusion 

I.  This  League  requires  America  to  make  a grave  promise 
to  be  involved  in  many  dangers  all  over  the  world. 

A.  We  owe  our  support  of  peace  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

B.  But  this  League  may  hamper  our  efforts  for 
peace . 

All  of  the  eight  themes  customary  to  League  opponents  had 
appeared  in  the  address.  They  were  phrased  in  such  a way 
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as  to  support  criticism  of  the  particular  League  concept 
prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  debate. 

Lowell's  address  had  been  prepared  in  advance  and, 
except  for  a few  asides  that  referred  directly  to  Lodge's 
remarks,  it  "smelt  of  midnight  oil."  He  argued  in  favor 

of  the  specific  covenant,  but  admitted  that  its  details 
might  be  improved.  He  then  attempted  to  answer  prevalent 
objections  to  a League,  including  most  of  those  made  by 
Lodge.  Thus,  his  speech  had  two  main  heads: 

I.  The  covenant  allows  for  the  enforcement  of  peace. 

A.  It  intervenes  in  international  disputes  prior 

to  resorting  to  arms. 

1.  It  requires  arbitration  of  disputes. 

2.  It  provides  a three-month  moratorium  on 
war  prior  to  combat. 

B.  It  provides  for  enforcement  of  League  decisions. 

1.  Offending  members  are  treated  as  belligerents. 

2.  Members  mutually  support  one  another 
against  offenders. 

3.  Enforcement  has  both  economic  and  military 
me ans . 

C.  It  provides  a forum  for  discussion  of  grievances. 

1.  The  Council  discusses  disputes. 

2.  The  body  of  delegates  discusses  disputes. 

II.  Objections  to  the  covenant  are  unfounded. 

152 

Although  the  official  draft  of  the  covenant  would 
not  be  available  until  June,  a draft  had  been  reported  in 
the  newspapers  that  turned  out  to  be  extremely  accurate. 

^^^Hale  to  Valery,  Lodge  papers. 
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A.  America  would  not  be  required  to  go  to  war. 

1.  There  is  no  danger  of  war  when  nations 
agree  to  protect  each  other. 

2.  America  would  be  involved  as  a member 
and/or  a nonmember  in  all  large  contro- 
versies . 

B.  The  Council  would  not  be  too  powerful. 

1.  It  has  the  power  to  concult  only. 

2.  It  has  the  power  to  recommend. 

C.  Violation  of  Washington's  policies  by  ratifica- 
tion of  the  covenant  is  an  unsound  objection. 

1.  Times  have  changed. 

2.  Washington  himself  departed  from  many  old 
and  well  established  policies. 

D.  The  treaty  would  not  be  unconstitutional. 

1.  Other  treaties  have  obligated  the  United 
States  as  this  one  will. 

2.  Congress  will  lose  no  power  as  a result 
of  the  treaty. 

E.  All  valid  objections  to  the  covenant  can  be 

remedied. 

1.  Its  defective  language  can  be  improved. 

2.  It  can  be  altered  to  protect  the  Monroe 
Doctrine . 

3.  Provision  for  withdrawal  can  be  made. 

The  argumentative  contrast  between  these  two  speeches 
was  substantial  but,  for  the  most  part,  Lowell  failed  to 
adapt  to  this  contrast  by  making  clash  direct.  There  were 
some  fairly  significant  exceptions  to  this.  Lodge  had 
called  his  criticism  of  the  League  "constructive": 
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Lately  the  phrase  has  been  much  used,  es- 
pecially when  an  answer  was  not  very  easy,  that 
criticism  must  be  constructive,  not  destruc- 
tive. It  was  a convenient  way  of  answering 
awkward  questions,  and  evidently  those  who  use 
it  and  use  it  freely  have  never  stopped  to 
think  that  there  are  some  cases  where  criti- 
cism must  be  constructive  as  well  as  destruc- 
tive and  some  where  it  must  be  destructive 
alone.  For  instance,  in  discussing  slavery 
we  criticize  it  in  order  to  kill,  and  we  do 
not  expect  a substitute  to  be  offered  for  it. 

If  a burglar  breaks  into  my  house  and  threatens 
the  life  of  my  wife  and  children,  I should  try 
if  I could  to  shoot  him.  That  is  destructive 
criticism,  and  I should  not  think  it  necessary 
to  precede  it  with  a proposition  that  he  should 
engage  in  some  other  less  dangerous  occupation. 154 

Lodge  stated  plainly  that  "this  was  a case  for  constructive 
. . . 155 

crxticism,"  But  Lowell  ignored  him  in  attacking  the 
burglar  analogy: 

I agree  wholly  with  Senator  Lodge  that  if 
you  see  a burglar  entering  your  house  you  shoot 
him,  but  you  shoot  him  not  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  burglar  --  it  is  because  you  do 
not  wish  to  improve  the  burglar.  Of  course, 
if  you  look  on  this  treaty  as  a burglar,  shoot 
it,  but,  for  goodness'  sake,  say  you  are 
trying  to  shoot  it  and  not  that  you  are  trying 
to  improve  it  by  destructive  criticism. 156 

There  were  at  least  two  points  where  Lowell's  attack  was 
more  substantive  than  this  analogy  taken  out  of  context. 
Lowell  replied  extensively  to  Lodge's  argument  that  contact 
promoted  conflict.  He  reviewed  Lodge's  point,  quoted  a line 
from  Voltaire's  rejection  of  Rousseau's  theory  of  the  nat- 
ural man,  and  concluded:  "Points  whereby  men  get  together 


^^"^The  Lodge -Lowell  Debate  (Boston:  Old  Colony 

Trust  Company,  1919) , p.  14. 

^^^Ibid.  ^^^Ibid. , p.  25. 
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are  not  points  of  friction.  The  more  men  can  get  together 
. . . the  less  they  disagree. 

The  one  other  area  of  direct  clash  between  these 
two  speeches  was  over  Article  X of  the  covenant.  Lodge 

It 

reasoned  deductively,  that  the  article  pledged ‘us  to  guar- 
antee the  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
against  external  aggression  of  . . . every  nation  of  the 
earth."  Since  "a  guarantee  is  never  involved  except  when 
force  is  needed,"  under  Article  X the  United  States  would 
have  "to  take  our  army  and  navy  and  go  to  war  with  any 
country  which  attempts  aggression  upon  the  territorial 
integrity  of  another  member  of  the  League."  He  concluded 
the  argument  with  some  hypotheses  about  such  a League  in 
history; 

If  that  League  with  that  article  had  existed 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  France  could  not 
have  assisted  this  country  to  win  the  Revolu- 
tion. If  that  League  had  existed  in  1898  we 
could  not  have  interfered  and  rescued  Cuba 
from  the  clutches  of  Spain. 

Lodge  was  concerned  over  the  entering  of  such  a compact 

without  serious  thinking. 

Lowell's  response  was  not  refutation  at  all.  He 

had  decided  that  it  was  time  to  take  the  step: 

Senator  Lodge  . . . said  that  if  that  [Article 
X]  had  been  in  existence  we  could  not  have 
taken  Cuba,  that  France  could  not  have  joined 
against  England  with  us  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  But  I want  merely  to  add  that,  had  there 

157  158 

Ibid.,  p.  23.  Ibid.-,  pp.  19-20. 
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been  such  a League  with  that  provision,  this 
late  war  could  not  have  occurred.  Was  the 
Spanish  War  by  which  we  took  Cuba  worth  this 
war?  That  is  the  sort  of  question  we  have 
to  decide. 

The  remark  was  not  intended  to  refute  Lodge.  Lodge  had  said 
"perhaps  it  is  time  to  do  that  but  let  us  think  seriously 
about  it";  Lowell  responded  "it  is  time." 

Through  the  opening  speeches  the  debate  had  been 
conducted  in  a casual  and  scholarly  manner.  The  audience- 
wise  Lodge  had  been  more  emphatic  with  the  listeners  and 
more  effective  with  his  delivery,  but  the  clash  of  issues 
was  clear  and  the  discussion  erudite.  In  the  middle  of  his 
address  Lowell  issued  a challenge  to  Lodge,  the  answer  to 
which  would  set  a new  tone  for  the  debate  at  the  beginning 
of  Lodge's  rebuttal; 

As  our  senior  Senator,  and  as  leader  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  Senate,  we  have  a right  to 
ask  Mr.  Lodge  two  questions:  first,  whether 

he  will,  or  will  not,  vote  for  the  Covenant  of 
Paris,  provided  it  is  amended  as  he  wishes;  and, 
second,  what  amendments  thereto  he  desires. 

Lowell  noted  that  he  had  no  response  to  Lodge's  rebuttal 

and  asked  the  audience  to  note  whether  Lodge  would  answer 

the  first  question  "yes"  or  "no"  and  what  his  answer  would 

be  to  the  second. 


^^^Ibid. , p.  27. 

^^®Hale  to  Valery,  Lodge  papers;  Garraty,  Lodge, 
p.  360;  James  B,  Reynolds  to  Lodge,  March  25,  1919,  Lodge 
papers. 

16lThe  Lodge rLowe 11  Debate,  p,  36. 
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Lodge's  answer  to  the  first  question  was  plainly, 
"Yes,"  The  answer  was  used  to  begin  his  rebuttal: 

After  President  Lowell  had  finished  revising 
and  amending  the  treaty  I think  almost  anyone 
could  have  agreed  with  it.  . . . If  this  League 
is  to  be  in  such  a form  that  it  will  really  pro- 
mote peace,  instead  of  breeding  dissension  and 
quarrels  --  as  I believe  it  will  --  if  it  shall' 
be  put  in  such  shape  that  it  will  bring  no  in- 
jury or  injustice  to  the  United  States,  of 
course  I will  support  it,  because  I said  I would 
support  any  league  which  would  do  those  things. 1^2 

However,  Lodge  continued  in  his  answer  to  make  his  audience 

understand  that  he  would  not  be  bandied  into  hypothetical 

speculations  about  a concept  of  an  ideal  League: 

I am  not  engaged  in  dealing  with  titles  or 
with  imaginary  leagues  or  leagues  that  are  drawn 
by  those  who  have  no  authority  to  draw  them.  I 
am  engaged  in  dealing  with  the  League  that  has 
been  presented  ...  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  were  given  to  understand  that  it 
was  that  League  as  it  stood. 

Finally,  Lodge's  opinion  as  to  Wilson's  untrustworthiness 

'.’’i 

dealing  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  might  be 

inferred  from  his  expression  of  doubt  that  an  adequate 

League  could  be  created  in  Paris: 

I hope  we  shall  have  a League  in  proper  form, 
properly  prepared,  free  from  doubts,  excluding 
what  ought  to  be  excluded.  I hope  it  will  be 
done  --  done  somewhere  before  the  end  is  reached. 

In  my  belief  it  will  be  done  somewhere,  and  not 
in  Paris. 

On  the  second  question.  Lodge  disclaimed  his  ability 
to  speak  for  the  entire  Senate  and  then  criticized  the 


^^^Ibid.,  p.  45.  ^^^Ibid.  ^^^Ibid. 
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President  for  not  calling  the  Senate  together  to  ask  their 
advice  on  the  covenant;  he  cited  a list  of  historical 
precedents  for  advice-getting  by  other  Presidents  and  con- 
cluded that  there  was  an  easy  way  for  Wilson  to  get  his 
treaty  by  simply  asking  the  Senate  what  amendments  should 
be  made;  "Call  them  together  and  the  amendments  will  be 
presented,  and  if  they  are  adopted  the  treaty  will  be  rati- 
fied in  very  short  order."  He  proceeded  to  criticize  Wil- 
son's failure  to  make  peace  with  Germany  first  and  the 
interweaving  of  the  League  with  the  peace  treaty;  "The 
argument  has  been  made  that  unless  the  League  of  Nations 
was  attached  to  the  peace  with  Germany,  it  would  not  pass. 
What  a confession  of  weaknessl"  He  closed  with  a direct 
appeal  for  a League; 

I believe  sufficiently  in  a League  of 
Peace  to  secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world, 
to  think  that  it  will  be  built  up  and  passed, 
no  matter  when  it  is  offered.  But  I know 
that  it  will  take  time  and  demand  discussion. 

In  this  manner,  the  strategy  of  delay,  dominant  at  this 
point  in  the  debate  became  the  major  concluding  force  in 
Lodge's  confrontation  with  Lowell.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent was  characterized  as  rushing  the  United  States  willy- 
nilly  in  a League  of  his  own  making.  The  rebuttal  closed 

^^^Ibid. , pp.  46-47. 

1 66 

■'■^^Garraty,  Lodge , p.  360,  describes  this  passage  as 
a "scathing  denunciatxon  of  Wilson."  It  is  a difficult  value 
judgment  to  accept  easily.  Lodge  obviously  criticized  Wilson 
for  not  consulting  the  governmental  body  constitutionally 
ordained  with  power  to  "advise  and  consent."  For  Lodge,  the 
passage  does  not  seem  exceptionally  sarcastic. 
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with  a lengthy  patriotic  appeal  for  the  protection  of 
America;  it  recommended  delay  as  a means  of  protecting  the 

United  States'  interests  through  adequate  opportunity  for 

.167 

discussion. 

Thus,  this  debate  highlighted  Lodge's  role  in  the 
strategy  of  delay.  He  produced  all  of  the  extant  arguments 
against  the  League,  but  contended  that  the  idea  only  re- 
quired time  for  adequate  discussion  and  necessary  amending 
to  protect  American  interests.  He  did  not  really  clash  with 
Lowell;  in  fact,  he  used  Lowell's  arguments  and  admissions 
in  support  of  delay. 

Argumentatively,  the  debate  appears  unusually  ar- 
ranged at  first  glance.  The  negative  speaker  spoke  first 
and  last,  and  the  affirmative,  with  his  prepared  address, 
had  one  speech  in  between.  Apparently,  the  pro-Leaguers 
throughout  the  debate  either  chose  or  were  required  to 
accept  a defensive  position.  They  assumed  a “prima  facie 
case  having  been  made  for  their  proposition  by  the  President 
and  Mr.  Taft";  they  assumed  widespread  acceptance  of  a plan 
to  prevent  a war  like  the  one  just  past;  and  "they  entered 
into  the  argument  only  to  reinforce  the  case  after  it  had 
been  attacked. 

^^^The  Lodge-Lowell  Debate,  pp.  48-51. 

^^®Ralph  A.  Micken,  "The  Triumph  of  Strategy  in  the 
Senate  Debate  on  the  League  of  Nations,"  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech,  XXXVII  (February,  1951),  51. 
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This  defensive  position  was  a strategic  weakness 

in  Lowell's  position  that  proved  similarly  true  for  other 

proponents  of  the  League  throughout  the  debates.  Lowell 

had  written  a public  letter  to  Lodge  requesting  a "joint 

debate  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  substance  of  the 

provisions  of  this  covenant  should  be  ratified  by  the 

United  States,"  Lodge,  not  interested  in  vague  argument 

about  "substance  of  the  provisions,"  had  been  very  specific 

in  his  reply:  "I  shall  be  very  happy  to  . . . arrange  for 

public  discussion  of  the  plan  for  the  League  of  Nations 
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...  that  has  lately  been  published  in  this  country." 

The  particularity  of  the  plan  to  be  discussed,  in  an  ar- 
rangement which  allowed  Lodge  to  attack  prior  to  Lowell's 
clarification  of  changes  necessary  to  create  a plan  he 
would  advocate,  made  Lowell  appear  to  be  shifting  ground 
under  valid  criticism  and  in  substantial  agreement  with 
Lodge  that  changes  should  be  made  to  make  the  covenant  safe 
for  America.  Such  admission  gave  substance  to  Lodge's  re- 
buttal argument  that  a suitable  League  required  discussion 
after  peace  was  made.  Advocating  delay  generated  an  attack 
on  Wilson  for  insisting  upon  the  League  at  the  time. 

Within  this  strategy.  Lodge's  argumentative  position 
was  a sensible  deduction; 

If  the  league  as  presented  is  unsatisfactory, 
then  its  proposal  should  await  adequate 
discussion  and  deliberation  to  create  an 
acceptable  organization. 

l^^Lowell  to  Lodge,  March  6,  1919;  Lodge  to  Lowell, 
March  8,  1919,  Lodge-  papers. 
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The  League  of  Nations  now  proposed  has  many 
unsatisfactory  provisions. 

A proposal  for  a League  of  peace  should  be 
postponed. 

The  conclusion  of  this  hypothetical  syllogism  was  another 
way  of  saying  that  peace  ought  to  be  made  with  Germany  and 
a League  should  wait;  the  syllogism  was  valid  as  well  as 
sensible.  Lodge  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  constructive 
speech  to  arguing  the  essential  minor  premise.  When  the 
arrangement  of  the  debate  had  made  Lowell  appear  to  agree 
with  that  premise,  he  used  his  rebuttal  to  argue  for  delay 
and  to  condemn  Wilson's  haste  and  his  distaste  for  "adequate 
discussion  of  his  League." 

The  collection  of  criticisms  that  inductively  led 
to  this  minor  premise  as  a conclusion  depended  on  deductions 
for  their  validity.  His  deduction  demonstrating  the  effect 
of  Article  X has  been  mentioned  already.  That  categorical 
syllogism  included  the  necessary  premises  in  the  exact 
wording  of  the  argument: 

This  article  pledges  us  to  guarantee  the  politi- 
cal independence  and  the  territorial  integrity 
against  external  aggression  of  every  nation  a 
member  of  the  League. 


A guarantee  is  never  invoked  except  when  force  is 
needed. 


Under  that  clause  of  the  treaty  we  have  got  to 
take  our  army  and  our  navy  and  go  to  war  with 
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any  country  which  attempts  aggression  upon  the 
territorial  integrity  of  another  member  of  the 

League 

Only  the  order  of  the  premises  is  wrong.  The  technical 
structure  of  the  syllogism  would  invert  Lodge's  first  two 
statements: 

All  guarantees  against  territorial  aggression 
by  another  nation  require  force  (going  to 
iWar  with  the  aggressor) . 

Article  X pledges  the  United  States  to  guarantee 
the  territorial  integrity  of  all  League 
members . 

Article  X requires  the  use  of  force  by  the 
United  States  (going  to  war  with  any  nation 
deemed  aggressor  by  the  League) . 

Lodge's  presentational  arrangement  follows  the  natural 

order  for  rhetorical  argument  described  by  Stephen  Toulmin;^^^ 

he  observed  as  data  the  pledge  inherent  in  Article  X, 

called  attention  to  the  warranting  clause  with  a direct 

expletive;  "Now  markl  a guarantee  is  never  invoked  except 
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when  force  is  needed, " and  drew  the  warranted  conclusion 
that  American  use  of  force  would  be  required.  In  this  in- 
stance, Lodge's  deduction  was  both  valid  and  explicit;  the 
reasonableness  of  the  explanation  was  likely  to  make  it 
persuasive  as  well. 

170.phe  Lodge-Lowell  Debate,  p.  19. 

^^^Stephen  Toulmin,  The  Uses  of  Argument  (New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1958) . 

Y *70 

^rThe. .Lodge -Lowell  Debate,  p.  19. 
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Traditionally,  speakers  assure  the  acceptability  of 
logical  argument  to  an  audience  with  emotional  proofs.  In 
the  League  of  Nations  debates,  pro-Leaguers  used  fear  of 
war,  and  opponents  used  patriotic  appeals.  Lodge,  in  crit- 
icizing the  specific  treaty,  while  supporting  the  idea  of 
a League,  was  able  to  do  both.  He  argued  that  Article  X 
would  require  America  to  "go  to  war."  Ethically,  he  could 
insist  that  his  country  must  maintain  its  international  ob- 
ligations prerequisite  to  its  accepted  morality;  if  it  did 
so.  Article  X could  allow  other  nations  to  call  out  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  fight  the  "wars  of  the  world."  His 
logical  argument  against  Article  X featured  this  dilemma; 

Now,  guarantees  must  be  fulfilled.  They 
are  sacred  promises  — it  has  been  said  only 
morally  binding.  Why  that  is  all  there  is  to 
a treaty  between  great  nations.  If  they  are 
not  morally  binding  they  are  nothing  but 
"scraps  of  paper."  If  the  United  States 
agrees  to  Article  10  we  must  carry  it  out  in 
letter  and  in  spirit;  and  if  it  is  agreed  to 
I should  insist  that  we  did  so,  because  the 
honor  and  good  faith  of  our  country  would  be 

at  stake. ^'2 

In  this  way.  Lodge  presented  himself  as  a man  of  honor  and 

a patriot  who  would  insist  upon  the  honor  of  this  country. 

He  went  on  to  make  the  emotional  appeal  even  more  poignant; 

I ask  the  fathers  and  the  mothers,  the  sisters 
and  the  wives  and  the  sweethearts,  whether 
they  are  ready  yet  to  guarantee  the  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
every  nation  on  earth  against  external  aggression. 


^^^Ibid. 
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and  to  send  the  hope  of  their  families,  the 
hope  of  the  nation,  the  best  of  our  youth, 
forth  into  the  world  on  that  errand? i "74 

Closing  this  argument  with  a list  of  historical  examples  of 
acceptable  military  involvements.  Lodge  phrased  his  emo- 
tional appeal  into  a demonstration  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  question:  "Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  do  it.  I only 

wish  ...  to  call  your  attention  to  the  gravity  of  that 

. 175 

promise. " 

In  his  rebuttal,  the  "gravity  of  that  promise"  and 
Lowell's  admission  of  weaknesses  in  the  specific  covenant 
were  combined  to  support  an  urgent  call  for  delay.  Lodge 
also  made  a case  for  a careful  Senate  scrutiny  of  the  final 
document  and  an  intensive  campaign  of  public  information: 

I am  an  American  — born  here,  lived  here, 
shall  die  here.  . . . My  first  allegiance 
must  stay  where  it  has  always  been,  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  my  own  people. 

I have  no  doubt  that  this  great  country, 
which  has  no  alliances,  which  seeks  no 
territory,  which  desires  nothing  so  much  as 
to  keep  the  peace  and  save  the  world  from 
all  the  horrors  it  has  been  enduring  --  I 
would  have  her  left  in  a position  to  do  that 
work  and  not  submit  her  helpless  to  a vote 
of  other  nations.  . . . 

Therefore  study  this  question.  Think  of 
it.  Remember  that  the  Senate  at  least  will 
ultimately  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  must  look  at  it  themselves, 
they  want  the  people  to  look  at  it,  and  when 
that  is  done  I have  no  fear  of  the  verdict. 


174x1) id. , pp.  19-20. 


175ibid. , p.  20. 
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The  verdict  of  the  people,  while  it  will 
be  in  favor  of  doing  everything  that  this 
mighty  nation  can  for  the  preservation  of  the 
world's  peace,  will  not  allow  the  United 
States  to  be  put  into  a position  where  she 
will  be  in  any  degree  injured,  weakened  or 
crippled. 

Lodge  made  his  ethical  identification  with  his  country  and 
with  a request  for  a thorough  discussion  of  the  League  by 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people;  he  made  both  ethical 
and  emotional  concerns  support  his  logical  appeal  for  delay. 


The  Effect  of  the  Debate 

Lodge's  critics  have  claimed  that  the  emotional  tone 

of  his  rebuttal  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
177 

debate . The  impropriety  of  such  comment  is  clear  in 

Garraty's  analysis;  "Lodge  was  hardly  justified  in  the 

tone  of  his  arguments.  Yet  this  part  of  his  rebuttal  pro- 

178 

duced  the  most  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  evening." 

Such  conclusions  are  natural  products  of  reading  a manuscript 
of  an  extemporaneous  speech  out  of  its  context  of  audience 
and  occasion.  The  crowd  had  attended  to  hear  some  "rib- 
cracking rhetoric"  and  were  put  into  a "crowd  mood"  by  the 

"music,  the  singing,  and  their  general  closeness  to  each 
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other."  They  were  apparently  quite  vocal  as  they  pro- 

vided "feedback"  for  the  speakers.  Even  some  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  President  were  caught  by  the  crowd  spirit 


^“^^Ibid.,  pp.  50-51. 

^"^"^Garraty,  Lodge,  p.  361  and  ff.  ^“^^Ibid . 


^“^^Nev?  York  Evening  Post,  March  20,  1919,  p.  8. 
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and  rose  to  their  feet  to  register  support  for  Lodge's 

.....  . 180 
criticism  of  Wilson  for  not  consulting  the  Senate.  For 

Lodge  to  capitalize  on  the  mood  of  the  audience  to  support 

his  position  was  natural  for  an  experienced  public  speaker. 

For  both  observers  of  the  debate  and  those  who  read 
it  later,  the  effect  of  the  speaking  resulted  in  a strong 
support  of  Lodge's  strategy.  A Republican  National  Committee 
man  compared  the  Lodge -Lowell  debate  to  the  historic  Webster 
versus  Hayne  confrontation  and  concluded,  "My  best  congratu- 
lations to  you  on  your  part  in  the  affair  and  the  manner  in 
which  you  lived  up  to  the  role  of  Webster  A staunch 

partisan  of  the  League  admitted  that  Lodge  had  the  better 
of  the  argument  on  the  key  points  in  behalf  of  delay; 

"Wilson  should  have  consulted  Congress";  the  "League  should 
stand  alone  and  not  be  put  through  as  a rider  on  a peace 
treaty";  and  we  should  "have  peace  first  and  now."  This 
same  source  also  cited  a letter  from  Lowell  which  stated 
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that  he  would  not  have  "wxshed  to  answer  those  arguments." 
Journalist  Richard  W.  Hale  captured  the  essence  of  the 
strategy  at  this -point  in  the  over-all  debate  and  predicted 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  controversy; 

IS^Hale  to  Valery,  Lodge  papers;  New  York  Times, 

March  20,  1919,  p.  17. 

1 pT 

James  B.  Reynolds  to  Lodge,  March  25,  1919, 

Lodge  papers. 

l^^Byron  W.  Reed  to  Robert  Washburn,  Lodge  papers. 
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I almost  feel  that  when  Mr.  Lowell  sat  down 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  part  of  the  debate, 
he  had  sealed  the  grave  of  this  League  of  Na- 
tions. He  had  said  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
movement  must  take  advice;  he  had  expressed  it 
as  his  own  advice  that  the  thing  must  be 
changed  or  fail,  and  in  doing  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  had  struck  the  final  and  mortal 
blow  to  the  idea  that  the  League  might  be 
forced  upon  us  without  discussion,  so  that  we 
should  buy  the  seeds  of  future  trouble,  sold  to 
us  as  the  price  of  a present  peace. 

If  there  be  such  a failure  and  if  a League 
of  Nations  be  possible,  this  is  a lamentable 
failure,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  one  man.  Wood- 

row  Wilson. 

This  statement,  which  reflected  the  effect  of  the  debate, 
was  close  to  a description  of  Lodge's  exact  rhetorical  pur- 
pose in  the  encounter.  Lodge's  debate  with  Abbott  Lawrence 
Lowell  was  an  effective  manifestation  of  the  strategy  of 
delay.  The  League  of  Nations  would  be  discussed  in  every 
aspect  by  Americans. 

In  the  next  phase  of  the  debate,  that  discussion 
would  produce  an  alternative  to  Wilson's  League, that  pro- 
tected American  interests;  instead  of  "the  League"  or  "no 
League"  the  question  would  become,  "Which  League?"  Success- 
ful application  of  the  strategy  of  delay,  of  which  this 
debate  was  a part,  guaranteed  open  discussion  of  the  subject. 
In  addition.  President  Wilson  was  faulted  for  his  apparent 
desire  to  have  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  ratified  without 
deliberation  and  opinion  formation  by  the  American  people. 
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Hale  to  Valery,  Lodge  papers. 
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Foreign  Policy  Debate  in  the  Senate 

By  August  12,  1919,  when  Lodge  made  his  only  formal 
address  to  the  Senate  on  the  specific  product  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Conference,  much  discussion  had  occurred;  the 
Senate  had  been  "called"  by  the  President  only  after  the 
treaty  was  finalized  in  June,  and  individual  Senators  had 
been  "giving  advice"  while  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
labored  over  the  document.  Lodge  addressed  a full  chamber 

and  a gallery  overflowing  with  a group  of  patriotic  Marine 
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veterans.  He  had  made  a formal  Senate  speech  consistent 

with  the  strategy  of  delay  on  February  28th,  and  had  been 
active  in  the  public  discussion  subsequent  to  that  time. 
Lodge's  use  of  anti-League  arguments  to  justify  delay  and 
discussion  had  been  effective.  Now  those  same  attacks 
would  be  used  to  justify  an  alternative  League,  reserved  in 
such  a way  as  to  protect  American  interests.  Lodge's 
advocacy  of  specific  changes  in  the  covenant  and  his  refuta- 
tion of  attacks  on  those  proposed  changes  may  be  briefed  as 
follows; 

Exordium 

I.  The  idea  of  an  international  League  is  not  new  to 
the  world. 

A.  There  were  such  Leagues  in  antiquity. 

1,  A treaty  was  proposed  in  1713  to  provide 
for  perpetual  peace. 


^Q^ew  York  Times,  August  13,  1919,  p.  2. 
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2.  The  Holy  Alliance  was  produced  in 
after  1791. 

B.  The  Holy  Alliance  was  very  similar  to 
proposed  League. 

1.  It  had  similar  goals. 

2.  It  had  similar  provisions, especially  to 
Article  10. 

3.  Ultimately  it  interfered  with  internal 
affairs  of  nations. 


Propositio 


Europe 

this 


I.  . Many  factors  could  be  interpreted  to  influence  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

A.  The  American  Civil  War  influenced  it. 

B.  Internal  unrest  now  in  Russia  influences  it. 

II.  American  interests  in  the  League  must  be  protected 
by  reservations  which  prevent  interference  in  our 
affairs. 


Argument io 


Conf irmatio 

I.  We  must  not  involve  ourselves  in  the  affairs  of 
other  countries  without  Congressional  sanction. 

A.  Article  10  would  allow  the  League  to  involve 

America  militarily  in  the  affairs  of  others. 

B,  This  obligation  is  undesirable. 

1.  We  would  prevent  liberation  of  suppressed 
and  tyrannized  people. 

2.  We  would  be  forced  to  send  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  fight  battles  not  of  our 
concern. 

II.  American  military  action  must  never  be  taken  without 
the  express  will  of  the  American  people  as  expressed 
by  Congress. 
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A.  Article  10  obligates  us  to  protect  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  all  League  members. 

B.  Unqualified  obligation  of  this  kind  is  unde- 
sirable . 

1.  We  would  have  to  uphold  wrongs  perpetrated 
by  other  nations. 

2.  American  lives  and  property  would  be  jeopard- 
ized in  conflicts  which  do  not  concern  us. 

III.  The  United  States  must  retain  absolute  jurisdiction 

over  all  its  domestic  affairs. 

A.  We  must  control  our  own  immigration  policies. 

1.  The  Covenant  relinquishes  that  control. 

2.  Our  immigration  policies  in  the  League 
could  be  determined  by  nations  with 
interests  contrary  to  ours. 

B.  We  must  regulate  our  own  trade  and  tariff  policy. 

1.  The  League  abrogates  this  authority. 

2.  Other  nations  could  not  be  expected  to 
arrange  tariff  policies  favorable  to  the 
United  States. 

IV.  The  United  States  must  reserve  its  right  to  withdraw 

from  the  League  at  its  own  discretion. 

A.  The  period  of  withdrawal  now  determined  is 

too  long . 

B.  Our  right  to  withdraw  must  be  absolute. 

1.  Article  1 provides  that  withdrawing  nations 
must  fulfill  international  and  League  obli- 
gations. 

2.  Such  a provision  is  undesirable. 

a.  International  activities  of  the  United 

States  would  be  scrutinized  by  the  League. 

' 1)  This  would  be  biased  investigation 

not  in  our  interest. 

2)  It  would  be  humiliating. 
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b.  We  would  have  to  stay  in  the  League 

until  we  fulfilled  the  very  obligations 
that  made  us  want  to  withdraw. 

V.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  must  be  totally  withdrawn  from 
any  possibility  of  League  abridgment. 

A.  It  is  important  to  our  foreign  policy. 

B.  The  covenant  as  presented  would  abrogate  it. 

C.  Article  21  is  insufficient  protection  for  it. 
Confutatio 


I.  These  changes  do  not  represent  national  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

A.  The  United  States  was  less  selfish  than  any  other 
nation  at  the  Versailles  Conference. 

B.  The  United  States  was  unselfish  in  its  prosecution 
of  the  world. 

II.  These  changes  would  not  lead  to  national  isolation. 

A.  It  is  impossible  to  isolate  the  United  States 
from  world  affairs. 

1.  International  trade  does  not  permit  it. 

2.  Wars  between  nations  automatically  involve  us. 

3.  Our  other  international  agreements  such 
as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  prevent  isolation. 

B.  Refusing  to  automatically  participate  in  every 
conflict  in  the  world  is  not  isolation. 


Peroration 

I.  The  United  States  has  no  obligations  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

A.  We  must  consider  the  protection  of  American 
interests  in  any  League. 

B.  Noble  ideals  are  difficult  to  express  in  specific 
terms  that  do  not  permit  violations  of  our  rights 
by  others . 

II.  Our  best  course  to  world  peace  and  the  welfare  of 
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mankind  is  the  strengthening  of  our  own  national 
heritage 

The  same  League  deficiencies  that  Lodge  criticized  in  his 
debate  with  Lowell  were  now  justification  for  reservation 
rather  than  delay. 

Analysis  of  Lodge's  argumentation  on  Article  X re- 
veals the  same  logical  pattern  that  appeared  in  the  Lowell 
debate.  He  also  included  refutation  of  League  advocates' 
attacks  on  this  argument  in  reasoning  to  his  conclusion: 

This  illustrates  the  point  which  is  to  me  the 
most  objectionable  in  the  league  as  it  stands; 
the  right  of  other  pov;ers  to  call  out  American 
troops  and  American  ships  to  go  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  an  obligation  we  are  bound  to 
fulfill  under  the  terms  of  this  treaty.  I 
know  the  answer  well  — that  of  course  they 


“j  Q C 

xo^This  brief  is  from  the  manuscript  of  the  speech 
in  Lodge,  The  Senate  and  the  League  of  Nations,  pp.  380-410. 
This  manuscript  appended  to  the  book  by  Lodge  is  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  speech  as  it  appears  in  U.S.,  Congres- 
sional Record,  66th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1919,  LVIII,  Part  2, 
3778-84,  except  that  Lodge  edited  out  remarks  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  to  quiet  the  galleries  and  made  several 
minor  changes  in  words  or  sentences  to  make  the  speech 
concur  with  the  manuscript  in  his  papers.  There  are  three 
substantive  changes  and  two  fairly  significant  additions 
from  that  manuscript  to  the  Record  and  the  speech  in  The 
Senate  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Those  alterations  are 
present  in  the  stenographic  proof  sheet  which  is  also  in 
the  Lodge  papers.  The  speech  also  appears  in  a number  of 
anthologies , and  a great  many  copies  of  it  were  reprinted  as 
a campaign  document  and  widely  distributed.  Most  any  of 
these  complete  copies  would  be  satisfactory  for  this  analy- 
sis. The  version  in  The  Senate  and  the  League  of  Nations 
is  used  here  for  convenience . The  brief  of  the  speech  cor- 
roborating  Ciceronian  divisions  was  cited  earlier  in  Susan 
N.  Jordan,  "The  Influence  of  Cicero  on  an  American  Statesman," 
unpublished  manuscript  in  the  Lodge  papers  and  Clyde  Sherman 
Stine,  "A  Rhetorical  Study  of  Selected  American  Speeches 
Delivered  in  the  League  of  Nations  Controversy,"  (unpub- 
lished Master  ' s Thesis,  Cornell  University,  1937),  pp. 

40-42. 
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that  of  course  they  could  not  be  sent  without 
action  by  Congress.  Congress  would  have  no 
choice  if  acting  in  good  faith,  and  if  under 
article  10  any  member  of  the  league  summoned 
us,  or  if  under  article  11  the  league  itself 
summoned  us,  we  should  be  bound  in  honor  and 
morally  to  obey.  There  would  be  no  escape 
except  by  breach  of  faith,  and  legislation  by 
Congress  under  those  circumstances  would  be  a 
mockery  of  independent  action.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  provision  should  be  made 
that  American  troops  and  American  ships  should 
never  be  sent  anywhere  or  ordered  to  take  part 
in  any  conflict  except  after  the  deliberate 
action  of  the  American  people,  expressed 
according  to  the  Constitution  through  their 
chosen  representatives  in  Congress. 18^ 

This  development  extends  Lodge's  argument  into  a disjunctive 

form  for  the  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  Congress 

would  have  to  act; 

Under  the  treaty  as  now  formulated  either 
American  military  forces  could  be  called  out 
without  our  consent,  or  we  would  violate  our 
moral  obligation  to  a treaty  to  which  we  had 
agreed,  . . . 

Since  neither  alternative  was  desirable.  Lodge  added  a 

third  disjunctive  premise: 

. . . or  the  Covenant  must  be  reserved  to 
provide  "that  American  troops  and  American 
ships  should  never  be  sent  anywhere  or  ordered 
to  take  part  in  any  conflict  except  after 
. . . action  ...  in  Congress." 

Lodge's  basis  for  rejection  of  "guaranteed  war"  required  no 
persuasion,  only  identification  with  anti-war  sympathies  in 
his  audience;  the  undesirability  of  again  sending  Americans 
to  fight  in  and  principally  for  foreign  countries  was  ad- 
mitted. In  addition,  he  found  a contradiction  here  with 
another  part  of  the  treaty; 


Thp  Senate.,  and  the  League  of  Nations, 


P.  391. 
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If  China  should  rise  up  and  attack  Japan  in  an 
effort  to  undo  the  great  wrong  of  the  cession 
of  the  control  of  Shantung  to  that  power,  we 
should  be  bound  under  the  terms  of  article  10 
to  sustain  Japan  against  China,  and  a guaranty 
of  that  sort  is  never  involved  except  when 
the  question  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of 
negotiation  and  has  become  a question  for  the 
application  of  force.  I do  not  like  the  pros- 
pect. It  shall  not  come  into  existence  by  vote 
of  mine.iS^ 

Since  the  United  States  should  maintain  the  prerogative  to 
make  its  own  value  judgments  as  to  what  conflicts  it  would 
enter  and  on  what  side  Lodge  emphasized,  the  first  alterna- 
tive was  rejected  with  both  rational  and  emotional  appeal. 
The  second  premise  could  be  sximmarily  rejected  by  ethical 
identification: 

No  doubt  a great  power  impossible  of  coercion 
can  cast  aside  a moral  obligation  if  it  sees 
fit  and  escape  from  the  performance  of  the 
duty  which  it  promises.  The  pathway  of  dis- 
honor is  always  open.  I,  for  one,  however, 
cannot  conceive  of  voting  for  a clause  of 
which  I disapprove  because  I know  it  can  be 
escaped  in  that  way.  Whatever  the  United 
States  agrees  to,  by  that  agreement  she  must 

abide .188 

Lodge  rejected  the  second  alternative  because  it  was  not 
honorable.  By  the  nature  of  Lodge's  disjunction,  the 
treaty  had  to  be  changed  to  eliminate  the  dilemma  of  loss 
of  sovereignty  that  would  breed  wars  or  the  dissolution  of 
American  honor. 

As  he  had  done  during  the  period  that  the  strategy 
of  delay  was  advocated.  Lodge  reasoned  deductively  that 


, pp.  389-90. 


^QQlbid. , pp.  388-89. 
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Article  X v/as  undesirable.  He  responded  to  those  who 
argued  that  Congress  could  act  to  refuse  the  obligation,  by 
labeling  them  dishonorable  and  as  people  likely  to  dis- 
honor America.  In  the  deliberative  procedure,  then,  he 
rhetorically  generated  "a  felt  difficulty’.'  which  could 
occur  if  the  proposal  were  adopted.  He  weighed  the  need 
argument  of  Wilson  and  Taft  against  war  in  contrast  with 
his  own  emotional  pleas  against  loss  of  American  sov- 
ereignty and  ethical  arguments  against  loss  of  honor.  Un- 
like his  rhetoric  in  opposition  to  constitutional  reform, 
however,  he  responded  to  public  anxiety  by  presenting  an 
alternative  proposal.  Lodge's  strategy  was  to  raise 
anxieties  about  the  League  Wilson  submitted,  to  supplement 
existing  insecurities  about  recurring  war;  the  League  as 
altered  by  the  Lodge  reservations  was  presented  to  relieve 
both  difficulties. 

This  speech  produced  a massive  reaction  for  a dis- 
course in  the  Sebate  chamber;  it  attained  widespread  pub- 

. 189 

licity  through  the  circulation  of  over  500,000  copies. 

John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  wrote  of  "the  uproar  of  applause  which 

is  rising  all  over  the  country  to  acclaim  your  great 

speech"  and  made  the  now  familiar  comparison  to  Webster: 

189 

W.  H.  Hays  to  Lodge,  August  26,  1919;  Ralph  V. 
Sollitt  to  C.  H.  Redmond  (Lodge's  secretary),  August  28, 
1919,  Lodge  papers. 
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Of  course  I thought  of  one  or  two  of  Webster's 
famous  speeches;  his  passionate  and  grand 
rhetoric  would  not  be  so  highly  considered  in 
our  day;  and  you  are  more  in  accord  with  our 
severe  taste.  I think  the  change  is  for  the 
better .190 

There  were  many  more  such  letters;  such  sentiments  as  "I 

only  wish  I might  have  been  among  the  group  of  Marines  in 

the  gallery  who  registered  their  disapproval  of  your  op- 

191 

ponent's  words/'  were  spiced  by  descriptions  of  the 

speech  as  "flooded  with  light;  surcharged  with  knowledge, 

wisdom  and  true  patriotism."  Beveridge  called  it  "ora- 

193 

tory  true  and  grand, " and  Elihu  Root  acclaimed  it  as 

"the  best  single  statement  of  the  truth  about  the  League 

194 

of  Nations  that  has  been  made." 

Summary  Evaluation 


One  League  scholar  sximmarized  the  endeavor  of 

opposing  sides  in  the  debates  as  "social  control": 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  anti-League 
leadership  practiced  social  control  through 
the  medium  of  the  debate,  in  an  effort  to 


^^^Morse  to  Lodge,  August  15,  1919,  Lodge  papers. 
191 

Richard  Derby  to  Lodge,  August  14,  1919,  Lodge 

papers . 

192p.  Shattuck  to  Lodge,  August  14,  1919,  Lodge 

papers, 

j.  Beveridge  to  Lodge,  August  26,  1919, 

Lodge  papers. 

194Root  to  Lodge,  August  16,  1919,  Lodge  papers. 
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change  a prevailing  attitude  among  the  people, 
while  the  men  favoring  the  League  attempted  to 
intensify  the  prevailing  attitude  or  to  main- 
tain it. 155 

As  a matter  of  fact,  this  customary  interpretation  of  the 
debate  is  an  oversimplification  of  Lodge's  position.  He 
claimed  that  the  debate  "rendered  an  immense  service  in 
the  instruction  of  the  people, but  the  necessary  in- 
struction did  not  require  any  attitude  change,  only  under- 
standing of  an  alternative  League,  which  was  presumably 
"safer." 


Lodge  and  his  colleagues  used  the  strategy  of  coun- 
seling delay,  followed  by  the  strategy  of  defending  reserva- 
tions, as  a means  of  informing  the  public  of  their  fears 
of  the  specific  League  proposed  by  Wilson.  League  advocates 

assumed  a defensive  position  that  never  changed  throughout 
197 

the  debate.  Lodge  argued  on  August  12,  1919. 

Our  vast  power  has  been  built  up  and  gath- 
ered together  by  ourselves  alone.  We  forced 
our  way  upward  from  the  days  of  the  revolution,, 
through  a world  often  hostile  and  always  in- 
different. We  owe  no  debt  to  anyone  except 
France  in  that  revolution,  and  those  policies 
and  those  rights  on  which  our  power  has  been 
founded  should  never  be  lessened  or  weakened. 

It  will  be  no  service  to  the  world  to  do  so 
and  it  will  be  of  intolerable  injury  to  the 
United  States.  We  will  do  our  share.  We  are 


195^4xcken,  "The  Triumph  of  Strategy  in  the  Senate 
Debate  on  the  League  of  Nations,"  p.  50. 

196 

Lodge,  The  Senate  and  the  League  of  Nations,  p. 

212. 

197 

Stanford  P.  Gwrn,  "Argument  for  the  League  of 
Nations:  John  Sharp  Williams  in  the  Senate,  1918-1920," 

Southern  Speech  Journal,  XXXI  (Spring,  1966),  241. 
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ready  and  anxious  to  help  in  all  ways  to  pre- 
serve the  world's  peace.  But  we  can  do  it 
best  by  not  crippling  ourselves .1^8 

Lodge's  argument  was  not  a plea  against  the  League  but 
against  "crippling"  the  United  States  by  entering  Wilson's 
League  without  first  altering  it  to  protect  American  sover- 
eignty and  integrity.  John  Sharp  Williams,  one  of  the  most 
active  pro-League  spokesmen  in  the  Senate,  attacked  Lodge 
as  if  he  were  an  irreconcilable: 

Do  you  imagine  . . . that  I surrender  my 
nationalism  whenever  I confess  myself  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  earth,  subject  to  international 
influence  and  international  ethics  and  inter- 
national ideals  and  international  traditions, 
any  more  than  I surrender  ray  identity  as  my 
father's  son  because  I meet  your  daughter  or 
your  son  in  just  intercourse?.  Where  does 
this  narrow  chauvinism  come:  It  comes  from 

original  tribal  relations,  and  the  world  is 
past  that.  The  Senator  . . . cannot  blot  out 
the  fact  that  while  I am  a citizen  of  America 
I am  also  a citizen  of  the  world. 

In  short,  the  irreconcilables  were  arguing:  "Isolation  will 

preserve  our  sovereignty."  Pro-Leaguers  answered:  "Isola- 
tion is  impossible."  Lodge  was  arguing:  "The  Wilson 

League  must  be  altered  to  protect  our  sovereignty."  Again, 
League  advocates  answered:  "Isolation  is  impossible."  This 

final  reply  was  evidently  a non~  sequitur;  it  did  not  attack 
the  reservationist  position. 

If  the  assumption  is  made  that  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  did 


l^^U.S.,  Congressional  Record,  66th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1919,  LVIII,  Part  3,  3784. 

l^%bid.,  p.  3785. 
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desire  American  membership  in  a world  organization  to  pre- 
serve peace,  his  strategy  ultimately  failed.  The  Senate 
did  not  ratify  any  form  of  the  covenant.  Persuasion 
formulated  few  Senate  votes;  attempts  at  persuasion  changed 
few  Senate  votes.  Only  one  Republican  voted  for  Wilson's 
treaty;  only  four  Republican  votes  were  cast  against  the 
entire  slate  of  adopted  reservations.  Seventeen  Democrats 
did  cross  the  aisle  on  the  last  vote  in  March  of  1920,  but 
generally  due  to  a "this  or  nothing"  attitude.  When  the 
delay  strategists  gave  up  that  approach  in  mid-1919,  most 
became  irreconcilables;  some,  like  Lodge,  became  reserva- 
tionists.  No  evidence  exists  that  a single  man  from  those 
who  counseled  delay  joined  the  pro-League  forces.  The 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  not  ratified  because 
those  Senators  who  considered  themselves  pro-League  could 
not  compromise  as  to  the  nature  of  the  organization  they 
would  ratify. 

When  Lodge  and  Senator  Porter  J.  McCumber  from 
Montana,  a mild  reservationist  and  confirmed  international- 
ist, agreed  on  a reservation  to  Article  X,  its  text  reached 
President  Wilson  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  September  23,  1919. 
His  response  was  uncompromising: 

That  is  a rejection  of  the  Covenant.  That 
is  an  absolute  refusal  to  carry  any  part  of 
the  same  responsibility  that  the  other  members 
of  the  League  carry.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
Covenant .200 

200 


p.  184. 


Lodge , The  Senate  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
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Article  X v/as  the  heart  of  the  covenant.  It  had  been  the 

heart  of  Lodge's  criticisms  and  it  was  the  basis  for  the 

incapacity  of  the  Bipartisan  Conference  to  compromise  in 
20 1 

1920.  At  one  point  in  the  debate.  Lodge  was  sincerely 

202 

willing  to  compromise,  but  even  then  he  insisted  on 
appending  reservations  to  Article  X and  Wilson  would  have 
none  of  it. 

Ultimately,  the  League  could  not  be  ratified  be- 
cause Lodge  and  Wilson  could  not  or  would  not  compromise. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strongly  partisan  condemnations  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  men  for  their  stubbornness,  Wilson's 
Vice-President,  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  wrote  what  may  well  be 
the  only  natural  conclusion  to  draw: 

I have  long  felt  that  the  prejudiced  opin- 
ions which  are  being  expressed,  touching  the 
prominent  characters  of  the  war  period,  are 
adding  nothing  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge  and  are  quite  likely  to  jaundice 
what  ought  to  be  the  healthful  pages  of  im- 
partial history.  Who  is  to  say  what  prompted 
the  conduct  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge?  . . . Were 
he  and  President  Wilson  simply  antipathetic? 

Was  either  one  of  them  influenced  by  pride  of 
authorship?  Did  Lodge  object  to  anybody  get- 
ting between  him  and  the  sun?  What  was  it? 

Mayhap  it  will  all  sum  itself  down  in  the  end  2Q3 
to  the  statement  that  it  was  just  human  nature. 

Certainly  Lodge's  position  in  the  controversy  was  consistent 
^Q^Ibid. , p.  193. 

202see  Garraty,  Lodge , pp.  375-76,  for  a description 
of  the  compromise  effort  generated  with  Lodge  by  Colonel 
House  through  the  offices  of  Stephen  Bonsai.  Garraty  calls 
the  evidence  of  House's  papers  and  Bonsai's  diary  "irrefut- 
able." 

203Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Recollections  of  Thomas  R. 
Marshall:  A Hoosier  Salad  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merfill 

Company,  1925) , pT  298 . 
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with  his  nature.  His  persuasion  of  the  primary  audience  was 
no  more  likely  to  succeed  than  Wilson's. 

The  secondary  audience,  however,  held  the  key  to 
much  of  the  speaking  in  the  League  debates.  Lodge's  ef- 
forts were  no  exception  in  that  they  were  obviously  directed 
to  the  larger  audience.  He  and  other  opponents  to  Wilson's 
League  generated  fear -stimulating  appeals.  They  argued  that, 
as  a League  member,  the  United  States  of  America  would  suf- 
fer a loss  of  sovereignty,  would  have  to  fight  in  the  wars 
of  the  world,  would  have  its  domestic  policies  dominated 
by  foreign  powers,  would  reject  the 'wisdom;' of  her  founding 
fathers,  and  would  become  a partner  in  the  subjugating  of 
people  yearning  to  be  free.  United  States  foreign  policy 
appeared  to  be  facing  a dilemma:  One  potential  course  led 

through  the  forest  of  entangling  alliances;  the  other  ended 
in  a quagmire  of  isolation.  In  spite  of  the  best  efforts 
of  anti-Leaguers , public  opinion  still  favored  some  kind 
of  world  organization  even  after  the  initial  treaty  defeat. 
Pro-League  speakers,  especially  the  President,  addressed 
"the  man  in  the  street  . . . dubious  about  this  new  adven- 
ture into  the  unknown  but  nevertheless  willing  to  try  any- 
thing that  promised  to  prevent  another  world  war."^^^ 

Lodge's  reservationist  arguments  represented  a 
compromise  that  logically  promised  the  best  of  both  sides 
of  the  dilemma  to  his  audiences.  He  argued  for  a world 
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Watson,  p.  345. 
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organization  to  prevent  war  --  but  adequately  framed  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  dangers  of  V7il son's  League;  he  asked  for 
protection  of  America  as  well  as  preservation  of  world 
peace.  That  this  request  was  sufficient  for  the  American 
people  is  indicated  by  the  dearth  of  unfavorable  reaction 
after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Covenant.  The  people  v;ere 
apparently  satisfied  that  an  unprotected  membership  in 
the  League  of  Nations  was  not  desirable.  Whatever  Lodge's 
personal  motivations,  his  persuasion,  his  strategy  appli- 
cation, and  his  articulate  advocacy  of  a constructive 
compromise  were  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the 
final  endorsement  of  the  defeat  of  the  League. 

Conclusion 

As  a forensic  speaker,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  active 
in  debating  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  from  his  entrance  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1886  until  his  death  in  1925.  His  role  in  Congressional 
deliberation  during  that  time  was  substantial.  Conclusions 
about  his  debating  activities  in  the  policy  deliberations 
analyzed  in  this  chapter  may  be  described  in  three  areas; 
his  custcxnary  rhetorical  habits  in  engaging  in  forensic 
address,  his  argumentative  strategies  as  a constructive 
speaker  in  debate  on  wider  issues,  and  his  refutative  pat- 
terns in  response  to  opposing  argumentation. 

As  a debater.  Lodge  was  primarily  recognized  for 
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argument  based  on  personality.  His  preference  for  invec- 
tive when  attacking  opponents  and  his  talent  for  reductio 

ad  absurdum  cause  him  to  be  remembered  as  an  effective 
205 

antagonist.  Analysis  of  his  argument  for  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  Philippines  has  indicated  that  he  applied 
those  skills  equally  when  he  appeared  as  an  affirmative 
speaker.  In  the  League  debates,  where  his  rhetorical  ac- 
tivities reflected  his  most  effective  negative  debating. 
Lodge's  speeches  contained  much  less  invective  than  usual. 
His  emotional  appeals  in  that  debate  were  primarily  based 
on  patriotism;  characteristically,  his  constructive 
advocacy  of  an  altered  League  depended  upon  sound  argument 
more  than  the  demonstration  of  personal  superiority  over 
individual  opponents. 

Lodge's  forensic  speeches  tended  to  be  thorough, 
argumentative  expositions.  He  prepared  them  carefully  and 
extemporized  from  an  outline  or  spoke  from  manuscript, 
dependent  upon  the  seriousness  of  the  issue  and  the  time 
allowed  for  preparation.  Ordinarily  he  would  only  speak 
once  in  Congress  on  any  specific  legislation,  but  that 
speech  would  be  very  thorough  and  usually  it  occurred  at  a 
strategically  effective  point  in  the  debate.  In  public,  he 
spoke  on  policy  issues  as  often  as  the  opportunity  was 
available;  he  recognized  the  nature  of  legislative  debate 
as  a larger  persuasive  act  than  the  confines  of  the  Senate 

^*^^Washburn,  p.  124;  Garraty,  Lodge,  p.  127. 
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chamber  or  the  reins  of  party  control  would  determine.  He 
understood  the  value  of  constituency  persuasion  in  regard 
to  crucial  issues  and  the  potential  of  that  rhetorical  ef- 
fectiveness to  influence  legislators. 

For  a politician  who  was  assumed  to  be  a-emotional 
and  imperturbable  by  any  opponent.  Lodge's  greatest  diffi- 
culties as  a constructive  deliberator  occurred  when  his  pre- 
dispositions conflicted  with  his  typical  astute  conception 
of  the  total  argumentative  process.  In  debating  Constitu- 
tional reforms.  Lodge  failed  to  achieve  his  ordinary  thor- 
oughness; he  indulged  in  narrations  that  obscured  his  con- 
structive criticisms  of  the  proposed  reforms,  and  made  his 
addresses  into  dull,  rambling  digressions  into  historical 
detail  which  tended  to  identify  him  to  the  uncritical  ob- 
server as  a reactionary,  and  prevented  him  from  proposing 
a constructive  alternative  that  would  preserve  the  tradi- 
tional elements  of  constitutional  government  and  yet  provide 
needed  reforms.  His  emotional  response  to  the  radicalism 
of  his  friends,  including  Theodore  Roosevelt,  his  own  near 
failure  at  re-election  in  1911,  and  the  substantial  losses 
of  his  party  at  the  polls  in  1910  must  have  indicated  to 
Lodge  that  the  time-tested  American  form  of  representative 
government  he  revered  was  about  to  undergo  revolutionary 
changes.  Lodge's  eagerness  to  defend  the  founding  fathers 
and  his  ready  criticism  of  proposed  reforms  prevented  him 
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from  seeking  a viable  alternative  solution  to  national  prob- 
lems . 

Thorough  execution  of  deliberative  procedure, 
marked  by  effective  pathetic  appeals  against  a proposed 
change  and  an  effective  alternative  proposal  to  solve  the 
"felt  difficulty,"  made  Lodge  more  successful  in  the  League 
of  Nations  debates;  his  biases  in  that  argument  were  assumed 
to  be  paramount  by  critics  of  his  role  in  the  controversy. 

In  that  debate,  he  demonstrated  his  ability  to  phrase  argu- 
ments in  effective  deductions  that  were  complete  and  reas- 
onable; he  made  these  logical  proofs  more  persuasive  with 
effective  emotional  appeals  and  he  enhanced  his  ethical 
authority  by  identifying  with  acceptable  ideals. 

In  refutation.  Lodge  seldom  clashed  with  issues  as 
they  were  introduced  by  a particular  opponent.  His  ap- 
parent strategy  normally  incorporated  the  devices  of 
reductio  ad  absurdum  and  ad  hominem  statements  that  seemed 
to  clash  with  the  opposing  speaker  more  than  with  his 
arguments.  Lodge  preferred  to  deal  with  arguments  in  the 
context  of  larger  debate  considerations  rather  than  as 
presented  by  a particular  speaker.  Typically,  his  speeches 
assumed  the  classical  format  that  made  confutat io  a separate 
division  within  a structured  thought  pattern.  In  that  por- 
tion of  his  forensic  speeches.  Lodge  preferred  the  head-on 
clash  of  direct  denial  when  his  command  of  evidence  permitted 
it;  thus,  on  August  12,  1919,  he  had  answered  League  of 
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Nations  advocates,  "So  far  as  isolation  goes  it  is  impos- 
sible to  isolate  the  United  States,"  and  in  answering  the 
"We  will  break  the  heart  of  the  world  argument,  he  said: 

"I  fear  the  hearts  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  would 

beat  on  strongly  and  steadily  and  without  any  quickening 

o r\  ^ 

if  the  league  were  to  perish  altogether."  His  favorite 

evidence  for  such  assertions  was  historical  example. 

In  terms  of  the  over-all  criterion  for  forensic 
speaking  activity  as  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter.  Lodge  understood  the  context,  the  usefulness,  and 
the  nature  of  such  address.  He  obviously  understood  the 
value  of  appeal  to  the  national  audience  in  Congressional 
debate  and  he  used  his  public  speeches  on  legislative  policy 
issues  to  assist  his  advocacy  of  what  he  considered  "the 
better  reason  and  the  wiser  policy."  In  his  eulogy  to 
Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  Lodge  demonstrated  that  he  shared 
the  Speaker's  acute  understanding  of  legislative  delibera- 
tions. Perhaps  Lodge's  greatest  weakness  as  a forensic 
speaker  was  that  he  did  not  share  Reed's  talent  for  short 
unanswerable  statements  which  were  continually  contributed 
to  ongoing  discussion,  or  the  power  to  use  humor  and  wit  to 
lighten  his  invective  and  sarcasm.  His  greatest  strength 
may  have  been  expressed  in  a characteristic  that  he  also 
attributed  to  Reed: 

2 A C 

^ Lodge,  The  Senate  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
pp.  404,  409. 
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He  could  make  a great  argument  on  a great 
subject.  He  rose  to  the  heights  in  the  denun- 
ciation of  wrong  or  wrong-doing  and  in  the 
advocacy  of  what  he  believed  to  be  right.^*^^ 
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Lodge , The  Democracy  of  the  Constitution, 
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PART  THREE 


CONCLUSIONS 


CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY  EVALUATION 


Understanding  the  rhetorical  practices  and  effects 
of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  requires  understanding  his  total  char- 
acter. Two  descriptions  of  Lodge,  one  penned  early  in  his 
career  by  a close  friend,  and  the  other  written  later  in 
life  by  a total  stranger,  will  assist  that  understanding. 
Sturgis  Bigelow,  the  Lodge  family  physician,  authored  a 
description  sent  to  Lodge's  mother  in  the  early  1890 's  that 
was  more  than  physical;  his  caricature  caught  Lodge  on  the 
speaker's  platform  for  a political  convention: 

Cabot  ...  came  in  well,  looking  easy  and 
unconscious  [sic] , nodded  & smiled  to  one  or 
two  people,  shook  hands  with  Hoar  or  somebody 
Se  then  they  all  stood  about  for  a moment  or 
two  & talked,  while  the  elect  settled  into 
their  chairs.  Cabot  looked  tall.  A point  in 
his  favor.  Slender.  Hair  looked  banged. 

Forehead  an  inch  bigger  each  way  than  any 
other  man's  on  the  platform.  . . . Head,  in 
profile,  very  large  above  the  line  of  the  ears. 

Face  strong  & strongly  marked.  Moustache 
heavy,  eyebrows  straight.  Overhead  light 
exaggerates  these  last.  ...  [He]  subsided 
into  a chair,  cocked  up  his  leg,  & began  to 
swing  his  foot.  ...  He  swung  that  foot  for 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  without  missing  a 
stroke,  except  when  he  changed  legs.l 


^Sturgis  Bigelow  to  Anna  Lodge,  October  12,  1893, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  MSS,  Massachusetts  Historical  Association, 
Boston. 
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This  foot-swinging  man  held  strong  views  on  anything  on 

which  he  held  any  view  at  all;  his  associates  stood  either 

with  him  or  against  him.  Those  "with  him"  knew  him  as  a 

warm  and  human  person,  nicknamed  "Pinky"  by  his  intimates 

and  referred  to  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a "delightful 

big-boyish  personage";  Garraty  claimed  Roosevelt  knew  him 

2 

better  than  any  other  man.  Those  against  him  retained  the 

image  of  the  bitter  young  man  who  read  the  traditional  Mock 

Parts  ritual  at  Harvard  in  such  acid-tongued  fashion  that 

the  pain  it  caused  ended  Mock  Parts.^ 

The  second  description  was  a sketch  printed  by  the 

Rome  Tribune  in  1919  under  the  byline  "Orlandini"; 

Is  Senator  Lodge  an  intriguing  personality  and 
jealous  politician?  Not  at  all.  Senator  Lodge 
is  an  eminent  personality.  Roosevelt,  who  was 
a great  friend  of  his  and,  therefore,  knew  him 
intimately,  used  to  call  him  "a  man  of  tried 
integrity  and  honesty." 

Henry  Lodge  is  sixty-nine  years  old.  In 
the  United  States  he  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  eminent  persons;  oratory,  journalist,  his- 
torian, lecturer  and  writer.  He  is  the  only 


^Biting  E.  Morison  (ed.).  Letters  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt (8  vols.;  Cambridge:  The  Harvard  Press,  19^1-53) , 

i4l;  John  A.  Garraty,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge:  A Biography  (New 

York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1953)','  p.  124. 

3 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Early  Memories  (New  York: 

Charles.  Scribner ' s Sons,  1913)  , pp.  181-82.  See  William  A. 
Lawrence,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge:  A Biographical  Sketch  (New 

York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1925)  , pp.  16-18,  for  a 

first-hand  description  of  the  affair.  Garraty,  Lodge , p. 

26  and  ff.,  remarks  that,  while  Lodge's  reading  was'influ- 
ential  in  ending  the  ritual, "the  whole  attitude  of  the 
student  body  toward  activities  of  this  type  was  changing." 
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one  among  ninety  Senators,  who,  in  the  official 
documents,  claims  literature  as  his  own  profes- 
sion. His  works  are  very  numerous.  He  has  v/rit- 
ten  a history  of  the  Revolution,  a history  of 
the  English  Colonies,  the  life  of  Washington,  a 
collection  of  heroic  tales,  a history  of  the  war 
against  Spain,  a book  on  Memories  [sic]  and 
Studies  of  Democracy  and  the  Const it u t i on . 

Lodge  is  a man  of  intellect.  He  belongs  to 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Massachusetts. 
He  is  very  wealthy  and  owns  in  Nahant  a beautiful 
estate  in  which  he  has  gathered  a wonderful  li- 
brary. He  is  a man  of  fine  taste,  of  refined  in- 
telligence, cultured  and  physically  alert. 


A sketch  of  Henry  C.  Lodge  would  not  be  suf- 
ficiently expressive  if  I should  forget  to  give 
it  this  last  stroke  of  the  crayon.  The  Senator 
is  a fighter,  not  only  by  words  but  by  deeds. ^ 

This  writer,  like  Bigelow,  represents  that  body  of  con- 
temporary opinion  favorable  to  Lodge;  he  was  obviously  no 
intimate  friend  of  the  Senator  or  he  would  have  known  better 
than  to  use  the  despised  "Henry  C.,"  instead  of  the  favored 
family  name,  "H.  Cabot."  The  Italian's  general  reactions, 
however,  are  correct  ones.  Lodge  was  indeed  a fighter.  A 
master  of  the  studied  insult  and  the  intellectual, rhetorical 
barrage  of  argument,  he  was  most  uniquely  fitted  by  the 
term  "partisan."  Partisan  in  all  his  doings  and  feelings, 
that  is,  rather  than  merely  partisan  Republican.  His  devo- 
tion to  party  was  but  one  facet  of  the  man,  and  that  element 
was  consistent  over-all  with  his  total  character. 

4 

Orlandini  (?) , apparently  a translation  of  an 
article  from  the  Rome  Tribune,  1919,  Lodge  papers. 
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This  partisan  nature  makes  Lodge  difficult  to 
assess  summarily.  His  true  personality  was  probably  repre- 
sented by  a logical  compromise  somewhere  between  the  num- 
erous favorable  and  unfavorable  descriptions.  Studying 
Lodge  is  a continual  study  of  contradictions  and  a continual 
search  for  reaonable  compromises  among  interpretations. 

For  instance,  the  major  contradiction  of  his  life  was  his 
personal  attitude  toward  Woodrow  Wilson.  Lodge  ! once  wrote 
of  Wilson,  "I  never  knew  I could  hate  a man  so  much  as  I 
hate  him";^  yet  the  emotional  intensity  of  hatred,  as  it  is 
commonly  known,  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  as  a controlling 
factor  in  any  of  Lodge's  public  actions.  Apparently,  his 
consuming  drive  for  a rational  basis  for  all  his  actions 
was  stronger  than  any  personal  emotion. 

This  rhetorical  analysis  has  discovered  that  Lodge 
was  most  effective  in  the  role  of  the  advocate.  In  spite 
of  contemporary  statements  that  he  excelled  in  opposition, 
analysis  of  his  speeches  indicates  that  Lodge  continually 
sought  to  alleviate  human  needs  through  change.  His  ad- 
dresses on  the  League  of  Nations  for  which  he  has  been 
most  criticized  are  exemplary.  However,  this  study  has  also 

^Lodge  to  Sturgis  Bigelow,  April  18,  1919,  Lodge 
papers.  There  are,  of  course,  many  negative  references  to 
Wilson  in  Lodge's  letters.  Such  references  were  especially 
frequent  and  virulent  as  the  war  proceeded  \ and  Wilson  con- 
tinued to  make  motions  toward  what  Lodge  considered  a pre- 
mature peace  without  victory.  However,  this  is  the  only 
letter  that  I could  discover  which  uses  the  word  "hate." 
"Fear"  of  Wilson  and  his  policies  for  the  United  States  ap- 
pears much  more  often. 
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revealed  the  partisan  nature  of  a man  who  sought  to  solve 
problems  for  the  most  people  in  the  best  way  by  using  new 
aspects  of  those  policies  that  had  been  tested  and  found 
sound  in  the  past.  In  that  sense  he  was  conservative;  he 
sought  to  protect  those  institutions  toward  which  he  was 
partisan.  Thus,  Lodge  found  his  most  effective  role  in  a 
political  party.  He  could  do  more  for  his  country  through 
his  party  than  through  any  other  channel.  He  was  content 
to  work  for  that  part  of  his  policy  aspirations  that  party 
regularity  would  allow. 

While  this  single-mindedness  was  unlikely  to  allow 
Lodge  to  become  a popular  figure  in  his  time  or  after,  it 
was  one  of  his  attributes  as  he  played  his  effective  role. 
His  was  a controversial  personality,  but  he  was  an  effective 
legislator.  The  statute  books  of  the  United  States  bear 
his  indelible  mark  in  the  areas  of  Civil  Service,  protec- 
tive tariff,  immigration  restriction,  most  Square  Deal  re- 
forms, and  many  others;  even  in  those  domestic  reforms  pro- 
moted by  Woodrow  Wilson,  Lodge's  record  was  constructive. 

One  of  the  major  tools  of  influence  for  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  was  public  address.  Analysis  of  his  speeches  in 
three  separate  categories  aids  understanding  of  his  charac- 
ter and  calibration  of  his  influence.  At  this  point,  sum- 
mary evaluation  will  be  made  of  his  rhetorical  role  and 
artistic  effectiveness  as  an  occasional  speaker,  a political 
speaker,  and  a forensic  speaker. 
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Occasional  Speaking 

Lodge's  occasional  addresses  were  in  a mold  sub- 
stantially ahead  of  his  times  but  consistent  with  some  of 
the  best  thinking  of  classical  rhetorical  theory.  He  pre- 
sented these  discourses  in  two  broad  forms:  exhortation  and 

argumentation.  His  exhortations  attempted  to  build  a 
memorial  in  prose  to  their  subject,  as  in  his  eulogy  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Those  speeches  that  were  basically 
argumentative,  like  "New  Lamps  for  Old,"  sought  to  deal  with 
"large  questions  of  policy  and  statesmanship."^ 

In  an  era  where  speakers  were  polished  entertainers. 
Lodge  made  his  occasional  addresses  part  of  the  ongoing  dis- 
course of  his  social  milieu.  He  never  presented  any  speech 
more  than  once.  He  adapted  all  of  his  addresses  to  his 
immediate  audiences.  He  insisted  upon  the  distinction  of 
oral  quality  for  his  speeches.  In  short,  he  spoke  with  the 
freshness  called  for  by  Aristotle  and  Cicero. 

Lodge  had  been  a student  of  Cicero,  and  he  adapted 
the  Roman  theorist's  organizational  pattern  to  his  own  uses. 
He  utilized  both  substance  and  stylistic  constructions  to 
illustrate  and  decorate  his  occasional  addresses,  to  en- 
hance the  clarity  of  lucid  statement,  and  to  strengthen  the 
intensity  of  emotional  passages.  He  achieved  remarkable 

Bishop  William  Lawrence,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge:  A 

Biographical  Sketch  (New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

1925) , p.  134. 
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effect  on  immediate  audiences  with  precise  design  and  a 

rhetorical  strategy  that  was  planned  according  to  a whole 

concept  of  the  rhetorical  act.  Bishop  Lawrence  expressed 

the  effect  of  Lodge  as  an  occasional  speaker  when  he  wrote 

that,  "He  was  the  only  man  in  public  life  at  that  time 

7 

who  in  his  speech  had  style." 

Many  of  Lodge ' s speeches  from  various  platforms  and 
before  various  audiences  are  collected  into  volumes  that 
have  become  a portion  of  the  literature  of  his  generation. 

His  oration  in  the  Senate  at  the  dedication  of  the  statue 
of  Daniel  Webster  has  been  reprinted  in  a number  of  signif- 
icant anthologies  and  is  described  by  Lester  Thonnsen  and 
A.  Craig  Baird  as  an  important  example  of  a modern  kind  of 
rhetorical  criticism.  In  the  Speech,  Lodge  described  a 
concept  of  ideal  oratory  that  yields  insight  into  a goal 
that  he  himself  sought  as  a speaker:  "The  highest  oratory, 

therefore,  must  combine  in  exact  balance  the  living  force 
and  freshness  of  the  spoken  word  with  the  literary  qualities 

9 

which  alone  ensure  endurance."  His  speeches  were  apparently 
good  literature  as  well  as  good  oratory. 


^Ibid. , p.  128. 

®Lester  Thonnsen  and  A.  Craig  Baird,  Speech  Criti- 
cism (New  York;  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1^46)  , P.  275". 

^Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  A Fighting  Frigate  and  Other 
Essays  and  Addresses  (New  York;  Charles  Scrikner's  Sons, 
YSO?),  pp.  120-21. 
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Political  Speaking 

Lodge  has  been  described  in  his  role  as  a political 
speaker  in  two  contexts:  party  policy  spokesman  and  cam- 

speaker.  In  neither  case  did  he  assume  the  objective 
of  direct  political  persuasion  in  the  manner  generally  con- 
ceived by  politicians  attending  conventions  or  on  the  hust- 
ings. 

Lodge  exercised  the  firm  convictions  of  a total 
partisan  by  choosing  formal  policy  statement  on  Republican 
convention  platforms  as  a means  of  influencing  his  party  to 
follow  his  concept  of  what  was  best  for  his  country.  In  his 
address  as  Permanent  Chairman  of  the  1908  Republican  National 
Convention,  Lodge  achieved  his  immediate  goal;  Taft  was  nom- 
inated. He  also  used  his  understanding  of  his  audience  to 
manipulate  the  immediate  effect  of  a great  Roosevelt  demon- 
stration as  support  for  his  own  compromise  course  for  party 
policy.  The  party  schism  that  followed  the  Convention  was 
generated  by  events  outside  the  influence  of  Lodge's  poten- 
tial for  leadership  in  this  one  address.  The  artistic  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  speech,  however,  cannot  be  denied. 

Lodge  made  only  one  campaign  speech  in  his  own  be- 
half during  his  entire  political  career.  On  that  occasion, 
he  strategically  elected  not  to  answer  in  kind  a personal 
attack  by  his  opponent.  Theodore  Roosevelt  described  the 
impact  of  the  speech: 
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I did  not  write  about  your  speech  . . . because 
I wanted  to  wait  until  I had  been  at  Boston  to 
hear  just  how  you  had  been  received.  People 
are  a unit  in  telling  me  that  it  was  literally 
the  most  impressive  speech,  in  itself,  in  its 
delivery,  and  in  its  surroundings,  which  has 
been  made  in  our  generation  in  Massachusetts."^^ 

In  this  "most  impressive  speech  ...  in  our  generation," 
Lodge  had  simplified  his  usual  organizational  pattern, 
eliminated  all  invective,  and  executed  a style  so  that 
items  in  series  and  in  parallel  sentence  structures  comple- 
mented his  idea  arrangement  in  building  an  impressive  state- 
ment of  his  total  record  in  public.  In  the  address,  he  was 
frankly  and  openly  partisan  to  the  Republican  Party,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

He  sincerely  believed  that  each  of  these  allegiances  sup- 
ported the  others. 

Most  significantly,  the  Convention  address  and  the 
Symphony  Hall  campaign  speech  revealed  Lodge  at  his  func- 
tional best  when  in  the  role  of  advocate.  In  the  first 
case,  his  advocacy  of  immediate  policy  — to  prevent  a 
stampede  to  Roosevelt  and  nominate  Taft  --  was  effective. 
However,  this  speech  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  his 
later  attack  on  constitutional  reforros.  His  argument  for 
a middle  ground  as  a unifying  party  position  on  domestic 
reforms  in  1908  suffered  from  the  same  deficiency  as  his 
later  forensic  support  of  that  same  course  regarding 


^^Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Lodge,  January  12,  1911, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  MSS,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 
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constitutional  reform.  In  both  cases.  Lodge's  rhetoric  mis 
cast  him  as  being  negative  to  changes  because  he  attacked 
specific  reforms  that  had  been  explicitly  proposed.  Since 
he  admitted  the  existence  of  social  deficiencies  that  gen- 
erated anxieties  for  liberals  and  their  audiences,  his 
attack  on  their  reform  solutions  could  not  affect  the  direc 
tion  of  public  deliberations  unless  he  invitingly  proposed 
a constructive  alternative.  Lodge  never  described  a system 
atic  and  satisfactory  alternative  to  relieve  "felt  diffi- 
culties," vtfhich  would  also  exclude  the  perils  that  he  per- 
ceived in  "dangerous  reforms  in  our  organic  law."  The  sec- 
ondary result  of  this  failure  to  clarify  his  advocacy  was 
that  progressive  Republicans  saw  Lodge  effecting  the 
nomination  of  Taft  and  identified  him  with  the  "Old  Guard" 
as  a pawn  of  the  corporations.  In  brief.  Lodge  was  most 
effective  when  he  proposed  a policy;  the  only  policy  he 
clearly  proposed  in  1908  was  Taft's  nomination.  Thus,  he 
was  misidentified  with  the  course  that  Taft  later  followed. 
Since  he  failed  to  assume  the  advocate's  role  on  a specific 
policy  for  reform,  that  identity  never  changed. 

By  contrast.  Lodge's  Symphony  Hall  speech  in  1911 
illustrated  the  effectiveness  of  a re-assumption  of  the 
affirmative  role  in  another  kind  of  rhetorical  genre.  Lodge 
had  been  running  before  Governor  Foss'  attack,  replying 
defensively  to  every  remark,  and  clothing  minor  personal 
slurs,  which  were  obvious  lies,  with  the  dignity  of  formal 
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reply.  The  majesty  of  the  Symphony  Hall  address  accrued 
directly  from  Lodge's  capacity  to  discourse  on  the  facts  of 
his  personal  record  and  ignore  Eugene  Foss.  Defense  against 
ad  hominem  onslaught  had  failed;  the  rhetorical  offense  of 
simple  advocacy  succeeded  well.  This  measure  of  Lodge's 
effectiveness  was  even  more  clearly  demonstrable  in  analysis 
of  his  forensic  speeches. 


Forensic  Speaking 


Bishop  William  Lawrence  described  Lodge  speaking 

in  the  Senate  in  a way  that  capsulized  his  abilities  as  a 

forensic  speaker  and  emphasized  that  particular  quality  with 

which  Lodge  was  most  often  identified: 

He  rose  to  speak  as  informally  as  in  his  library; 
his  concise  language  and  crisp  voice  held  atten- 
tion, while  the  clarity  of  :his  thought  carried 
the  Senators  along  with  him.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  hold  the  Senate  as  long  as  he  wished,  for  he 
never  wished  to  speak  after  he  was  through  with 
his  subject.  His  mastery  of  the  greater  sub- 
jects, even  to  the  last  detail,  was  such  that  his 
hearers  could  not  fail  to  follow  his  argument. 
Opposition  to  him  kindled  the  forces  of  his 
brain  and  heated  his  blood.  ...  There  were 
occasions  when,  in  response  to  a taunt  or  vicious 
thrust,  he  . . . would  . . . strike  his  opponent 
dumb  with  one  slash. 

A phrase  like  "strike  his  opponent  dumb  with  one  slash" 
again  identifies  the  personal  reaction  characteristic  of  the 
total  partisan. 

Anyone  who  publicly  opposed  a Lodge  policy  invited 


l^Lawrence,  pp.  128-29. 
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immediate  ridicule  from  a master  of  casual  invective.  Once, 
while  Lodge  was  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
an  obscure  Democratic  Congressman  from  Missouri  named 
William  J.  Stone  attacked  an  already  defeated  Lodge-spon- 
sored elections  bill,  while  Lodge  was  out  of  the  chamber. 
Calling  the  legislation  the  product  of  "a  hermaphrodite 
cross  between  the  Pharisaical  malevolence  of  a Puritan  and 
the  pernicious  stupidity  of  a blatherskite,"  he  called 
Lodge  "the  Oscar  Wilde  type  . . . who  moves  with  the  air 
of  lugubrious  pedantry  and  a solemn  sense  of  weighty  respon- 
sibility about  the  aisles  of  the  chamber."  As  if  that  were 
not  enough  to  guarantee  raising  the  ire  of  the  Massachusetts 
Congressman,  Stone  went  on  to  attack  Senator  Hoar,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  England,  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  even 

labeled  that  body's  president  and  Lodge's  ancestor  George 

12 

Cabot  "treasonous."  Lodge  read  of  the  attack  in  the 
newspapers  the  next  morning.  He  promptly  secured  a tran- 
script of  the  speech,  spent  a few  minutes  collecting  his 
thoughts,  and  entered  the  chamber  to  obtain  the  floor  for 
his  reply.  But  there  was  no  angry  tirade  from  this  man.  He 
claimed  that  Stone  had  merely  indulged  in  personalities 
without  considering  the  facts  of  the  case,  defended  himself 
and  his  heritage  factually,  and  demolished  Stone  almost  as 
an  afterthought.  The  following  passage  from  his  speech  is 
exemplary: 

i^u.s.,  Congressional  Record,  41st  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1890,  LI,  Part  2,  1211-12. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  saw  fit,  in  what 
was  intended,  I suppose,  to  he  one  of  his  most 
wounding  passages,  to  refer  to  me  as  the  "Oscar 
V7ilde  of  American  statesmanship."  It  was  a 
perfectly  safe  attack,  for  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  retort  in  kind,  as  I am  not  aware  that 
the  gentleman  is  the  proprietor  of  any  kind  of 
statesmanship  whatever.  I suppose  the  allusion 
was  really  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
statesmanship  of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  Eng- 
land is  "effeminate."  That  is  a very  easy  ac- 
cusation to  make.  It  is  the  view  which  is  natur- 
ally taken  of  a high  civilization  by  a lower  one. 

It  is  the  view  which  would  naturally  be  taken  of 
the  civilization  of  the  public  school  by  the 
civilization  of  the  shotgun. 13 

Lodge  received  the  accolades  of  colleague  and  opponent 

alike  for  this  unanswerable  rhetorical  exercise,  but  it 

could  not  have  created  any  friends:  The  speaker  was  too 

calm,  the  words  too  sure,  and  the  smile  too  secure.  His 

friends  loved  him  for  it,  and  his  enemies  were  likely  to 

have  one  more  reason  to  resent  the  imperturbable  expertise 

14 

of  the  total  partisan. 

Lodge  naturally  functioned  best  as  a forensic 
speaker  when  supporting  precise  policies;  only  a tendency 
to  argue  ad  hominem  and  respond  quickly  to  attack  with 
biting  sarcastic  ridicule  made  him  appear  more  a destroyer 
of  opponents  than  a constructive  advocate.  VJhen  supporting 
specific  legislation,  as  in  the  Philippine  civil  government 
debate,  he  thoroughly  argued  and  completely  supported  the 
necessary  premises  to  rationalize  adoption  of  his  proposal. 


^3 Ibid. , pp.  1265-66. 
14 


'Garraty,  Lodge,  pp.  120-21. 
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He  would  discuss 'the  immediate  legislation  only  and  refused 
to  be  led  into  defensiveness  or  debate  on  wider  policies. 

Lodge's  roles  in  debating  domestic  reform  through 
constitutional  alteration  and  the  securing  of  world  peace 
through  international  organization  have  been  contrasted  to 
illustrate  his  qualities  as  a forensic  speaker.  In  the 
first  case,  his  defensive  position  on  the  Constitution  and 
its  makers,  his  straying  into  wider  debate  when  specifically 
dealing  only  with  direct  election  of  Senators,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a policy  to  relieve  admitted  domestic  social  de- 
ficiencies prevented  effective  public  persuasion  and  mis- 
identified  him  as  a reactionary.  Retention  of  that  mis- 
identification  in  the  League  debates  has  labeled  Lodge  an 
opponent  to  world  organization.  Since  his  rationale  in 
that  debate  was  constructive  and  at  least  partially  effec- 
tive persuasively,  his  role  has  been  described  as  that  of 
a devious  strategist  for  defeat  of  the  League  motivated  by 
hypocritical  conservatism,  narrow  political  advantage  seek- 
ing, and  enmity  toward  Woodrow  Wilson. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Lodge  disliked  and 
distrusted  Wilson;  this  study  has  found  no  real  need  to 
prove  otherwise.  Woodrow  Wilson  himself  was  a total  partisan 
and  he  made  ruthless  use  of  party  machinery  when  it  suited 
his  purposes. Lodge  disagreed  with  many  of  Wilson's 

l^An  excellent  description  of  some  of  Wilson's  high- 
handed and  selfish  political  tactics  appears  in  Paul  O'Neil, 
"Conventions:  Nomination  by  Rain  Dance,"  Life  (Special  is- 

sue of  the  Presidency),  LXV  (July  5,  1968),  27. 
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policies,  and  the  nature  of  his  opponent  forced  head-on 
conflict  between  the  men  at  a personal  level.  Since  Lodge 
was  both  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Congress  and 
sincerely  opposed  to  actions  taken  by  the  President  -- 
especially  significant  policies  directly  involving  personal 
diplomacy  by  Wilson,  such  as  the  conduct  of  the  war  -- 
these  clashes  occurred  often.  Given  the  characters  of  the 
two  men,  the  arousal  of  personal  animosity  from  such  combat 
was  inevitable. 

There  is  no  real  evidence  to  prove  that  Lodge's 
opposition  to  Wilson's  particular  plan  for  a League  of  Na- 
tions was  totally  based  on  personal  animosity  or  political 
ambition.  His  objections  to  all  of  Wilson's  policies  were 
rational  and  usually  supported  by  hard  evidence.  The 
League  that  Lodge  himself  advocated  was  consistent  with  his 
total  character  and  philosophy.  He  was  a man  of  clear,  firm 
convictions.  Those  convictions  were  naturally  biased  by  his 
background  and  his  emotions  but  they  were  also  based  on  his 
experiences,  his  observations,  and  his  systematic  study  of 
history,  literature,  and  world  politics.  He  usually  brought 
the  clear  rationality  of  disciplined  scholarship  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  thorough  and  reasonable  evidence  to  bear 
on  specific  deliberations.  When,  as  a forensic  speaker,  he 
conveyed  his  sincere  and  reasonable  convictions  to  his 
audiences  in  plainly  organized  precise  passages  that  uti- 
lized all  of  the  classical  triumvirate  of  proofs  in  their 
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support,  his  persuasive  efforts  were  difficult  to  coir.bat. 

Moreover,  Lodge  understood  the  larger  aspect  of 
Congressional  debate.  His  individual  speeches  were  part  of 
a total  strategy  and  served  their  purposes  well.  When,  as 
in  the  League  controversy,  his  total  talent  for  debate  and 
his  coinmand  of  larger  strategy  was  channeled  into  support 
of  a specific  policy  objective,  he  was  superb.  If  it  can 
be  said  that  the  United  States  failed  to  join  Wilson's 
league  of  Nations  because  Lodge  would  not  allow  Republicans 
to  vote  for  it,  then  it  must  also  be  said  that  Lodge's 
League  was  not  ratified  because  Wilson  would  not  allow  the 
Democrats  to  vote  for  it.  Ultimately,  the  willingness  of 
the  country  to  have  the  League  rejected  rather  than  have 
it  approved  without  modification  was  a measure  of  the  per- 
suasive strategy  success  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Conclusion 

As  a public  speaker,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  generated  a 
measure  of  success  and  a measure  of  failure.  His  successes 
were  products  of  definitive  understanding  of  the  require- 
ments to  realize  precise  rhetorical  goals.  When  the  speech 
was  a part  of  a larger  body  of  discourse,  effectiveness  was 
directly  dependent  upon  Lodge's  capacity  to  identify  a 
specific  objective  in  the  greater  deliberation.  Lodge's 
failures  occurred  when  he  did  not  precisely  identify  defin- 
able thought  or  action  objectives  for  his  audiences.  On 
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such  occasions,  he  usually  lost  himself  and  his  audience 

in  the  scholarship  of  his  subject. 

One  useful  comparison  to  make  in  the  study  of  Lodge 

the  speaker  is  to  Edmund  Burke,  whom  Lodge  had  read  and 

admired.  Lodge's  maiden  speech  in  the  Senate,  in  1894, 

dealt  with  tariff  legislation.  He  traced  the  whole  history 

of  international  exchange  to  demolish  the  theoretical  basis 

of  free  trade.  The  long  speech  was  filled  with  details 

gathered  by  a historian  demonstrating  the  logic  for  his 

position  as  an  observer  of  the  facts,  and  using  the  methods 

of  the  rhetorician  to  relate  all  of  the  facts  so  that  his 

audience  may  "know"  as  he  does  that  the  position  he  attacks 

is  in  error.  The  long  and  detailed  pulling  together  of 

statistical  data  that  follows  the  historical  narration  is 

Burkean,  as  was  the  narration  itself;  even  the  structure 

and  attitude  smack  of  Burke; 

It  is  a question  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  Some- 
where between  the  extremes  of  unlimited  individual- 
ism on  the  one  hand  and  personal  monarchy  or  state 
socialism  on  the  other  can  be  found  the  golden 
mean,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  use  the  united 
power  of  the  community  expressed  in  the  state  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  and  the  protection  of 
civilization .1^ 

Burke's  speeches  on  the  rights  of  the  American  colonies  or, 
in  particular,  on  "The  Arcot  of  Nabob's  Debts"  in  regard  to 
another  colonial  question,  continually  dealt  with  similar 
materials  in  such  a manner.  Like  Burke,  Lodge  often  chose 

1 6 

U.S.,  Congressional  Record,  53rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
1894,  Part  4,  3618-^5. 
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not  to  entertain  his  audiences  as  he  spent  hours  getting 
the  facts  onto  the  floor  and  into  the  record;  also  like 
Burke,  Lodge  could  and  did  speak  with  tremendous  logical 
and  emotional  impact  to  almost  any  audience  when  he  chose 
to  do  so.  As  this  study  has  looked  at  Lodge  the  speaker 
in  a number  of  different  roles  this  distinction  has  become 
clear. 

Also  like  Burke,  Lodge's  rhetoric  was  always  an 
expression  of  firm  conviction.  Whether  he  was  partisan  to 
a subject,  as  in  his  exhortative  occasional  addresses,  to 
a way  of  thinking  and  acting,  as  in  argumentations,  to  a 
political  party  policy  or  candidate,  or  to  a specific  de- 
liberative proposal  for  his  country  at  home  or  abroad,  he 
developed  and  used  immense  masses  of  supportive  materials. 
Since  this  partisanship  was  personal  as  well  as  political 
and  definitive,  he  was  quick  to  ridicule  people  who  did 
not  understand  or  who  opposed  his  view  in  spite  of  his 
factual  and  historical  buttressing. 

Finally,  Lodge  may  also  be  compared  to  Alexander 
Hamilton  --  who,  like  Webster,  was  one  of  his  personal 
idols  --  and  who  was  such  a firm  and  effective  advocate  of 
his  convictions  that,  as  a public  man,  all  who  met  him  were 
either  sincere  supporters  or  staunch  enemies.  With  Hamil- 
ton, Lodge  shares  the  distinction  of  being  "so  much  dis- 

17 

cussed,  so  much  criticized,  and  so  much  written  about." 

^"^Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Alexander  Hamilton  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company,  1882) , p.  2T5T 
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Lodge  also  shared  the  emotion  of  fervent  nationalism  that 
he  had  described  in  Hamilton;  "In  a time  when  American 
nationality  meant  nothing,  he  . . . grasped  the  great  con- 
ception in  all  its  fullness,  and  gave  all  he  had  of  will 


analysis  of  the  public  speaking  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  might 
best  be  summarized  with  his  own  description  of  Hamilton's 
persuasive  power; 


He  never  forgot,  when  he  was  speaking,  that  while 
he  convinced  he  must  also  persuade,  that  reason 
must  not  only  be  satisfied  but  prejudices  sub- 
dued. . . . Directness  was  his  most  distinguish- 
ing characteristic,  and  whether  he  appealed  to 
the  head  or  the  heart,  he  went  straight  to  the 
mark. 19 


and  intellect  to  make  its  realization  possible." 


18 


The 


18 


Ibid. , ,p.  282 . 


• / 


pp.  244-45. 
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